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Training and Education Make the Horse. 


The face of a horse is as good an index of his char- 
acter as is that of a man; the eye, especially, marks 
his disposition. ‘A full and clear eye, says Stone- 
henge, “with a soft gazelle-like expression, is 
scarcely ever associated with a bad temper.” Such 
an eye, also, “ will most frequently continue sound, 
if the management of the horse to which it belongs 
fs proper in itself.” Every good horseman learns, 
sooner or later, to carefully note this organ in the 
examination of a horse, as an index of temper, 
and latterly more attention has been given to breed- 
ing for mental qualities as well as for form. And 
why not, when we value intelligence and a good 
disposition so highly ? Why not devote some 
thought to the mind of these animals, which, with 
no “ opportunities,’’ often display more intelligence 
than their lords and masters? Our artist and en- 
Sravers have skillfully portrayed a eolt whose eye 
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evidently is not “ soft and gazelle-Jike,” but he has 
a face full of intelligence and spirit. He is, per- 
haps, not vicious, but his education and training 
have been neglected, and he knows the virtues of 
his hoofs and teeth in keeping off those he pleases to 
consider his enemies, The catching of such acolt, 
even in the trap into which he has been enticed, is 
no easy master, at least for the men who have him in 
charge, though a Mexican or Indian would quickly 
show how it could be done with the lasso, which 
they learn to throw with accuracy almost as socn 
as they can walk. This fine fellow watches the 
motions of his would-be captors with suspicion, 
evidently conscious of the concealed bridle and 
empty hat. As he stands there with muscles rigid, 
ready to run or to kick, and every sense on the alert, 
as if he would show them he is “‘ not so innocent as 
he seems,”’ he makes a striking picture. But we 
doubt the desirability of having such animals on 
the farm. We do want that spirit, energy, and con- 
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scious strength, but it should be in a different con- 
dition. The fault is probably in the owner.and not 
in the colt. We know of a trainer; who, when he 
goes into the pasture among. his colts, will have 
every one of them about bim rubbing their noses 
against him, and each jealous of attentions bestow- 
ed upon the others. His methods are simple: they 
are, to begin gentling and training the colts at a 
month old; kindness; firmness; never deceiving 
the animal; encouraging and rewarding obedience, 
and punishing disobedience rarely by the whip; but 
usually by abstaining from caresses and the tit-bits 
given to reward him at other times. These are the 
chief means necessary in making a-wild colt docile 
without crushing his spirit. And such training 
makes all the difference between a worthless and ‘a 
valuable horse ; for the same qualities that make the 
animal vicious and unmanageable, will, under proper 
treatment, make a spirited, enduring horse, possess- 
ing intelligence, and appreciative of praise or blame. 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 


i —— 

[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.]} 


Spring begins the 20th of March, at 6:20 P. M., but 
spring work began some time since in the South 
and Southwest. In the North winter yet lingers, 
but the time for the first spring work has come. 

Lay plans for the Year without delay. The fore- 
handed man works to great advantage. He loses 
no time ; everything is done at the proper moment. 

Hired Men are now engaged to begin work April 
1st. The season usually consists of 8 or 9 months, 
leaving the men idle about one quarter of the year. 
It is well for employers to consider if they can not 
better afford to give steady employment. There is 
work to be done at all seasons if sought for. 

The change of Weather often exposes men work- 
ing in the open air to great risks. To keep the 
feet dry is very necessary. A well-drained barnyard 
is ene preventive of wet feet, and wearing rubber 
boots wherever water or mud is to be encoun- 
tered, is another. The latter will serve in all cases. 

Horses’ Feet should be well cared for in the slushy 
condition of the roads. When brought in from 
work, horses should be well rubbed down with a 
piece of blanket, and the feet and legs thoroughly 
dried. The friction will remove the chilling effect 
of the cold slush ; but if this is left upon the feet, 
the skin may become diseased, and cracked heels 
or foot fever result from the carelessness. 

Surface Water is to be let off from fields and roads 
before the ground is deeply thawed. This will 
avoid wasteful and annoying washing of gulleys. 

Drains should be inspected and the outlets cleared 
of clogging ice aad snow. 

Clover Seed may be sown this month upon the bare 
ground after a light frost. By sowing upon a light 
flurry of snow, upon which the seed can be seen, a 
very even cast may be made. The “Cahoon ”’ and 
the ‘Philadelphia’? broadcast sowers are good 
machines for sowing seed very rapidly by hand. 

Harrowing Fall.Grain is in order as soon as the 
ground is dry. It will help to cover up plants that 








ara 
have been loosened by heaving, and will aid weak 
plants to push ahead. A dressing of artificial fer. 
tilizers will be a great benefit to these crops. 

Artificial Fertilizing seems to be the most impor- 
tant question now before farmers. It isa comparg- 
tively new thing here. But there is no other 
way to procure the necessary manure to Cultivate 
all our fields, and to get the largest crops. Half 
methods will no longer pay. We have a wide mar- 
ket to filland pricesare low. To make things even 
we must produce more. It is well to consider seri- 
ously how far one can experiment with artificial 
fertilizers this season as a guide for future use, 
The article by Prof. Atwater on page 91 may be 
studied with profit. 

A Caution.—Buy no fertilizers without knowing 
precisely what they consist of. Peruvian Guano, 
and other reliable fertilizers, when genuine, always 
have a brand upon the bags, with a statement of 
their analysis. Special manures are sold by reg- 
pousible dealers, according to known formulas, 
which should be studied by the purchaser, that he 
may know what he is getting and how to use it, 


Cows.—Want of care during the winter leaves 
cow very poor and weak in the spring. Any animal 
that is out of condition should be well cared for 
now. A mess of warm-bran slop, with one ounce 
of ginger stirred in, will be very useful. It is not 
safe to over feed, especially with stimulating food, 

Calves.—A calf that is infested with vermin, may 
be known by its rough coat covered with tick, 
The young animals should be freed from these. 
pests at once. A mixture of lard and sulphur 
rubbed along the spine and on the brisket will be 
effective ; and a dose of a tablespoonful of sulphur 
and molasses, once a day for a week, will help 
greatly to drive away lice and prevent disease, 

‘“ Black-leg”’ in Calves is frequent just now. It 
mainly affects the best kept animals. To prevent 
it, give the sulphur and molasses, and feed no meal, 
To reduce the condition gradually is an effective 
preventive. Medicines come too late in this dis. 
ease, which is almost surely fatal at this season. 


Sheep.—A few one-ounce doses of a mixture of 
equal parts of sulphur and cream of tartar will re- 
lieve the irritation of the skin common in the early 
spring, and the loss of much wool by rubbing. 
Ewes should have dry and clean pens and yards, 
Abundant litter is no remedy for a wet floor ; a dry 
bofrd is better than a foot of damp straw for a bed. 

Lambs—Early lambs may be pushed forward by 
giving them alittle fresh cow’s milk. They will 
soon learn to drink this from a pan. The milk 
should be given warm from a fresh cow, a quarter 
of apint toa meal. Do not overfeed any young 
animal; that retards, instead of assisting growth. 


Swine—Separate breeding sows from other pigs, 
and provide them with a warm dry pen, bedded with 
leaves or cut straw, and furnished with a rail fas- 
tened 8 inches from the floor and from the wall to 
prevent the young pigs from being crushed. It is 
well to give the sow half a pint of raw linseed-oil a 
few days before farrowing, and immediately after; 
this may prevent her from destroying the pigs. 


Spring Work.—The first work is to replace fences 
laid by the winter storms. There is nothing gained 
by plowing too early. The soil should be dry be- 
fore a furrow is turned. Manure may be drawn 
out; stones can be gathered from frozen ground 
when the warmth of the sun has loosened them. 

Poultry.—Unless great cleanliness is observed, 
the poultry-houses will become offensive and un- 
wholesome in the damp and warmer weather. 
Clean often, and sprinkle with plaster and coal ashes, 
or dig up the earthern floor and freehen it. If lice 
or fleas abound, apply grease or kerosene oil to the 
perches: it will spread from these to the fowls. 
Provide warm, sheltered nesting places for the 
early setting hens, and a glass covered coop for the 
chicks. Feed young chicks little, but often. 

Tools.—Every implement needs overhauling, and 
many will require repairing. This is the last oppor 
tunity of getting things “to-rights’’ before they 
will be needed. Sharpen and polish up the tools, 
clean the machines and oil them thoroughly ; look 
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well for missing bolts ; change round for square 
headed bolts, and put everything in working order. 

Handy things to have: A box of copper rivets 
and burs, a coil of stout copper wire, a few dozen 
mixed screws, 20 assortment’of carriage bolts, an 
awl and a few wax ends, a bottle of harness dress- 
ing, a pound or two of assorted wrought nails, a few 
loose links for broken chains, half a dozen brass 
knobs for cows’ horns, a small anvil, a box of axle 
grease (a mixture of black lead and palm oil is the 
best), @ quart can of sperm oil for machines, 5 gal- 
Jons of crude petroleum, a small supply of simple 
medicines and a medicine horn,—ali these, and a 
closet to keep them in, will be found valuable in the 
saving of time, money, and irritation, when an occa- 
sion of pressing need comes during the busy season. 





Notes for the Orchard and Garden. 
—<e 


If asked to suggest a motto to be kept in mind 
by every cultivator the present month, it would be 
“Make haste Slowly.”’ There is the danger, how- 
ever, that many might observe the ‘‘slowly,” and 
forget that it was coupled with ‘‘ make haste.” 
March is practically, throughout the Northern and 
Middle States, the last month of winter, and in it 
there can be done but little otherthan winter work. 
No matter when spring opens to our readers, 
whether it be in February or May, there will be a 
temptation to begin to work the soil tooearly. The 
days of waiting for the soil to get in proper con- 
dition are by no means wasted days; they allow a 
little longer for thorough preparation for work. 
The only way in which we can abridge the time re- 
quired for the soil to get ready is by draining, and 
at no time can we better judge where drains are need- 
ed than the present. Occasionally a correspondent 
suggests that our Notes about work do not suit his 
locality. Of course we can not make Notes that 
shall at once suit Canada and New Zealand, and we 
expect our readers to exercise judgment in apply- 
ing them. We endeavor to have them well in ad- 
vance of the season for the great majority of our 
readers. In our directions for planting and sowing, 
two periods are mentioned, and as these occur 
everywhere except in very warm countries, our 
Notes have a wide application. The first period is 
“as soon as the ground can be worked.” This 
means early spring, just so soon as the water has 
drained off and dried away sufficiently to allow the 
soil to crumble and not work pasty before the plow 
or under the spade. The second period is usually 
expressed by ‘‘ when the soil is well warmed ”—we 
some times say “‘at corn planting time,’? which 
meansthe samething. In every locality experience 
has taught farmers that, take the average of sea- 
sons, there is a date at which it is safe for them to 
plant their corn ; this date will vary in the same 
county, but it is well fixed for each neighbor- 
hood, and is the safest guide for sowing seeds of 
tender plants, or for setting out those plants that 
have been started under glass....We have letters 
asking where to purchase different articles, more 
numerous than usual. We can only answer these 
in case of specialties, things to be had in but 
one place. If the advertisement of a nursery- 
man, @ florist, a seedsman, or a dealer in imple- 
ments, appears in our advertising columns, it is an 
indication that we would order of him, did we 
require what he has for sale. Those who make 
such inquiries should bear in mind that each dealer 
keeps all the ordinary articles in his line—each 

nurseryman, for example, has all of the fruit and 
ornamental trees generally kept by others, and so 
with seedsmen and others. In the case of novel- 
ties and specialties, these are set forth in the ad- 
vertisements....We repeat our advice to order early, 
no matter what kind of stock it maybe. It insures 
getting what is ordered before the stock runs low, 
and being better served in every way. Order and re- 
ceiveseeds, trees, plants, etc.,as early as may be, but 
in sowing or planting them “‘ Make haste Slowly.” 


hae” 1 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Ithas been more *han once stated, that so far as 

these Notes apply to the nursery, it is not to the 

commercial nursery, but to the farmer’s or orchard- 





use, or to supply the neighbors. See January last. 

Tree Seeds should be sown as early as the ground 
can be worked, as it is desirable to get all possible 
growth before the drouth of summer comes on. 

Peach Seeds that have been kept in boxes of earth, 
or mixed with earth in heaps, should be planted in 
nursery rows, 3 or 4 feet apart. The stones are to be 
separated from the soil by means of a coarse sieve 
or riddle, and only those that lave cracked the 
shells, are planted about 3 inches apart in the rows, 
and covered 2 or 3inches deep. If the halves of 
the shell fall away, all the better ; the seed is to be 
planted the same. Crack the stones not loosened 
by alight blow upon the edge. 

Budded Stocks.—Those nursery trees that were 
budded last sumwer, will need attention when the 
buds begin to swell, and it is known that the in- 
serted buds have ‘“‘taken.” All above the bud is 
to be removed, that this bud may have the whole 
nourishment supplied by the root. Remove the 
stock with one cut of a sharp knife, leaving 
about half an inch above the bud..... Most of the 

Spring Work in the Orchard was noted last month. 
All pruning, and renovating old trees, may be 
done at a time when other work is not possible. 

Grafting is one of those operations requiring 
to be described so minutely, that we cannot give 
the details every season. Those who propose to 
graft, and have not Barry’s “ Fruit Garden,” or 
other full treatise, may find sufficient for their pur- 
pose in these Notes for April 1877—which may be 
had at this office for 15 cents. 

Do not Graft too Harly.—Those who go about 
the country to do grafting, wish to make theipsea- 
son as long as possible, and begin to set grafts in 
February. It should not be done until the buds on 
the tree to be grafted begin to swell, and show that 
vegetation is active. Make preparations and 

Secure Cions if it has not been done. Cions when 
inserted, should always be dormant, and if not al- 
ready cut, do it at once before the buds wake up. 

Planting Trees is a job that should not be hurried. 
It is not fair treatment of a tree to put it into a hole 
with clods of wet, half frozen earth around its roots, 
If trees are received before the ground is ready, 

Heel them in and let them wait. Select a dry place 
where the soil is light, open a trench, and lay in 
the trees in a slanting position—at an angle of 45°, 
one after another, carefully covering the roots and 
lower part of the stem of each with soil. See that 
each tree is properly labeled, or if there are a num- 
ber of a kind, place a stake to mark them in such a 
manner that there will be no doubt about their 
names when they are taken out. Care now, will 
save much trouble in future. When properly 
heeled in the trees are safe for a month or more. 

Late Frosts are often destructive, especially to 
peach trees at the South. We advise those who 
fear frosts on the well advanced buds or blossoms 
to try the method found effective in-the vineyards 
on the Rhine—i. ¢., to envelope the trees in 

A Cloud of Smoke.—Every one has observed that 
frost is rarely deposited in a cloudy night ; in fact, 
whatever prevents radiation, and the cooling of the 
tree below a certain point prevents frost. A thin 
paper or fabric will protect very tender plants, and 
even a cloud of smoke will do the same. In the 
vineyards referred to, when frost is feared, fires are 
built and then damp straw or other litter—whatever 
will "make a dense smudge—is thrown upon them. 
As frost rarely occurs except on still nights, the 
smoke will-not blow away. Moreover, it is found 
that the mischief is usually done within an hour or 
two of sunrise, and that it is not necessary to start 
the fires until then. This method so effective in 
vineyards should be equally so in peach orchards, 
and we hope it will have a fair trial this season. 


pags PEL 
The Fruit Garden.—Small Fruits. 


Read the Notes of the past two months, which 
give some useful suggestions to beginners, Plant 
just so soon as the ground is in condition—but not 
before, as some of the plants start very early. Ifa 
new garden is to be made, select a warm well 
drained soil, and enrich it thoroughly ; it is desira- 


venience of the family, but as a security against 
trespassers. Our advice in this, as in other depart- 
ments, is: make the main planting of well estab- 
lished varieties, and try as many of the new kinda 
offered by dealers as can be afforded. 

’ . Blackberries.—Plant not nearer than 6 feet. The 
‘‘ Kittatinny’’ best for general culture. ‘‘Snyder” 
is of good promise. 


Currants.—Set 4 or 5 feet apart. For varieties, 
“* Versailles ” and ‘“White Grape.” 

Gooseberries.—Same as currants, 
“Smith’s Improved.’ 


Grapes.—The distance apart will depend upon the 
method of training ; if on a regular trellis 8 feet will 
answer for most varieties. But vines can be set 
anywhere and everywhere ; against fences, sheds, 
the barn, the house; wherever there is room in the 
ground for the roots, and space to train them, put 
vines. If but one vine, plant ‘‘ Concord.’ “ Dela- 
ware,”’ ‘*Creveling,’’ ‘‘ Wilder,” ‘ Barry,” and 
‘*Eumelan,” are all good, and generally succeed. 
New and excellent kinds are offered by dealers, 

Fears.—Dwarf trees may be grown in the garden 
and afford a fair amount of choice fruit, while their 
cultivation will afford much pleasure; but for fruit 
in quantities plant standards in the orchard. Set 
dwarfs 8 or 10 feet apart. The variety is bewildering. 
For one dwarf tree, the ‘‘ Duchesse d’ Angouleme.”” 

Raspberries.—Set 4 feet apart. We are at loss to 
recommend any one red raspberry; probably the 
Brandywine succeeds over a wider range than any 
other. There are a number of great promise, in- 
cluding the ‘‘ Cuthbert.” See page 101. Of Black 
Caps, the “ Mammoth Cluster.”’ 

Strawberries.—Set the plants one foot apart with 
two feet between the rows, for garden ; for field 
culture put the rows 3 feet apart. The best one 
berry for family use that we know of is “‘ Charles 
Downing.”” Newer sorts are numerous, and some 
of great merit, as will be seen by the catalogues, 


ane OR 

Mitchen and Market Garden. 

To a large share of our more northern readers, the 
Notes of last month are timely, and the preparatory 
matters there indicated should receive attention. 

Oold Frame Plants, i. e., those that were wintered 
in frames, should go out as early as the soil can be 
worked. Cabbages, Cauliflowers and Lettuce, are 
the plants thus treated. These should be well hard- 
ened by opening the frames every day when it does 
not freeze; gardeners near New York City take 
off the sashes altogether early this month. 

arly Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—The earliest crop 
is from the plants thus treated. The ground should 
be heavily manured—75 tons of stable manure to 
the acre is not unusual, or part manure, and enough 
guano to make the whole equal to the above heavy 
manuring. The ground is marked out in rows 24to 
30 inches apart, and the plants set every 16 inches, 

Lettuce from the Frames is set a foot apart in rows 
between the Cabbages and Cauliflowers. 

Sowing in Hot-beds, Frames, or Window Boxes, 
should be done about 6 weeks before plants can be 
set out. See last month. Cabbages, Cauliflowers, 
Lettuce and Tomatoes are first sown, Egg Plants 
and Peppers a month later. Sow in boxesas directed 
last month, and if the best plants are desired, trans- 
plant as soon as they have made two leaves besides 
the seed-leaves, into other boxes of good soil, at 
least an inch apart—two inches is better. 


Hardening Pilants.—As the time approaches for 
setting the plants in the open ground, they should 
be exposed freely, at first during the day, and later 
when the weather will allow, by night also. In hot- 
beds and frames, this may be done by removing the 
sashes. In window boxes, set them out doors. 


Sowing Seeds.—Those which may be sown in the 
open ground as soon as that can be made ready, are 
of northern origin, and will grow when the tempera- 
ture is from 45°—upwards. .These are designated as 
Hardy Vegetables.—The principal are, Beet Cab- 
bage, Carrot, Cress, Cauliflower, Celery, Endive, 
Lettuce, Parsley, Parsnip, Onions, Peas, Radish, 
Turnip and Spinach. 


** Downing,”’ 
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well warmed, or at corn planting time, are: Beans 
—Snap and Pole, Cucumber, Corn, Melons, Okra, 
Pumpkin, Squash, Tomato, Watermelon. 

Asparagus.—Rake off the litter from the beds and 
carefully fork in the fine manure. 


Rhubarb.—Make new beds by dividing the old © 


roots so that each portion has a bud. Set 3or 4 ft. 
apart each way, manuring the hills very heavily. 

Early Sowing in drills 12 to 15 inches apart should 
be made of Beet, Carrot, Leek, Onion, Parsnip, 
Spinach, Radish and Turnip Radish seeds may be 
sown with Beets, as they will mature and come off 
before they are in the way. Early Potatoes should 
be planted and early Peas sown. 

What Kinds to Sow.—We have usually given, this 
month, our choice of varieties in these Notes; we 
now give in another place a full account of Mr. 
Henderson’s trials of new and old kinds which will 
be of great aid in making selections of varieties. 


— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Cid Lawns will need a top-dressing and a sprink- 
ling cf seed in places where the grass is poor. If 
manure is applied, let it be so thoroughly decom- 
posed that no weed-seeds remain alivc. Ashes, 
guano, nitrate of soda and fine bone, are all good 
manures for lawns and bring in no weeds. 

New Lawns should be made as early as the ground 
is in good condition, to have the grass well estab- 
lished before hot weather. For light soils, Red- 
top, for stony cnes, Blue-grass, with perhaps a lit- 
tle White Clover, is in our experience preferable to 
mixed seeds. Four to six bushels to the acre are 
needed to make a good velvety turf. 

Turfing is best for small plots, and should be laid 
on large lawns along the edges of roads and beds. 

Ornamental Trees,—Plant when the soil is in con- 
dition; Evergreens may wait a month or more. 
Where old trees interfere, branches may be re- 
moved, but they never should be pruned in such a 
manner as to change their natural sbape. 

Shrubs may be transplanted, and pruned, taking 
care to preserve their natural habit. 

Miscellaneous.—Repair roads and paths....Uncov- 
er beds of bulbs....Lift and divide large clumps of 
perennials....Sow seeds of hardy flowers. 


EE 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

But little is to be added to the Notes of last 
month....Insects will need more care....Air may 
now be given more freely. ...Fuchsias may be start- 
ed into growth....Where there is a demand for 
bedding plants, propagation should go on rapidly. 
....Seeda of flowers for the borders should besown. 


What to Plant in Gardens. 
BY PETER HENDERSON, JERSEY CITY HIGHTS, N. J. 
-_ — 
Vegetables New and Old—Triais of 1878. 


{Heretofore we have given nearly every year, as 
the season for gardening opens, a list of such vege- 
tables as our own experience has shown to be most 
desirable, including our opinion of the novelties 
tested during the preceding year. There are many 
who are indifferent to such matters, and thinking 
that a “ beet is a beect,’’ buy whatever seed is most 
readily obtainable. By a careful selection of seeds 
not only is greater excellence secured, but in most 
eases larger crops, both matters of importance, 
whether the produce is to be consumed or marketed. 
This year we give the results obtained by Mr. Peter 
Henderson in his extensive trials. For varieties of 
small fruits, see the several notes above.—Eps. | 

As usual, we last season subjected the seeds of 
every variety of vegetable that we could procure to 
a comparative test of their earliness and other qual- 
ities. These varieties, procured from all quarters, 
numbered over 600 kinds, many of them purporting 
to be new and improved varieties, though com- 
paratively few proved to be improvements on the 
standard sorts. The point of real value to your 
readers is to be told what are the best of their kinds, 
whether new or old, and we give below those that 
are, in our judgment, the most valuable. The sey- 
eral varieties of each class were sown or planted at 





the same time under exactly the same conditions 
and the results daily noted. The results thus ob- 
tained serve to indicate very fairly the value of the 
different varieties, at least for this latitude. The 
varieties are named in the order of their merit. 

Asparagus—“ Colossal ” still holds the front rank ; 
indeed but little else is now grown. Mr. A. Smalley, 
Bound Brook, N. J., claims to have originated a new 
variety, which he names “ Defiance.” I examined 
it last season, with Mr. Van Sicklen, of Jamaica, 
L. L., one of the best authorities on asparagus. It 
was late, however, and we were unable to deter- 
mine whether or not it was superior to the ‘‘ Colos- 
sal.”” Mr. Smalley has kindly sent me a quantity of 
the roots, and 1 hope to report on it next season. 

Beet—‘‘Egyptian Turnip,” the earliest of all the 
Round Beets, deep in color and finely formed. 
“ Dewings ”’ is second in earliness, while the “‘ Long 
Smooth Red” is best for winter. 

Beet, Sugar, and Mangel- Wurzel—For stock, ‘“ Nor- 
bitan Giant,” long red, “‘Kinver Yellow Globe,” 
‘‘Lane’s Imperial Sugar Beet.” 

Beans, Pole—Large Lima best for general use. As 
“string? beans grown on poles, the ‘‘German 
Wax” and “‘ Giant Wax” are excellent. 

Beans, Bush—‘‘ Early Mohawk” and “ Early Val- 
entine’’ we find rather the earliest, though the new 
“Golden Wax ”’ is but little behind it and is a de- 
cided acquisition, being a most profuse bearer and 
very tender ; it is stringless ; ‘‘ Black’’ and “‘ White 
Wax” are also stringless, excellent bearers, and of 
fine flavor; ‘‘ Refugee ” is the best late variety and 
is the kind mostly used for pickling. [In our opin- 
ion the “* Wax” beans should rank as a distinct 
class, as they differ as much in flavor as they do in 
other characters from the ordinary beans. It is al- 
lowed to differ in matters of taste; we regard the 
wax-beans so inferior to the others that we have 
ceased to cultivate them.—Ens.] 

Cabbage.—For our trial test we sow all cabbages, 
cauliflowers, and lettuce in hot-bed about March 1, 
and set the plants in open ground early in April. 
We receive at least half a dozen new sorts of cab- 
bages every season, but still find nothing so satis- 
factory in this section as the ‘‘ Jersey Wakefield,” 
which has now been cultivated in the vicinity of 
New York for nearly forty years, and is still the 
variety exclusively grown as first early, either for 
market or private use. Next is “‘ Early Summer,” 
10 days later, but fully one-third heavier. Though 
the “‘ Wakefield ”’ is still the favorite in the vicinity 
of New York ; the ‘‘ Early Summer,”’ is rapidly sup- 
planting it in the South and West. ‘Early Flat 
Dutch,”’ though a little larger, is not so profitable, 
as its larger outer leaves require it to be pianted 


‘ Brunswick,’’ or others of the large-leaved kinds 
could be profitably planted on an acre. For late 
cabbages we sow the seeds in May, and stiil prefer 
‘Premium Flat Dutch,” as the best. For pickling, 
the “ Blood-red Erfurt’ is best. 

Suvoy Cabbages are now more used than formerly. 
Why they are not almost exclusively grown is a 
wonder to all who know their superiority to the 
smooth-leaved cabbages. There are but few varie- 
ties, and they are usually grown as a fall or winter 
crop, though they can be grown equally well as an 
early or summer crop. The “ American Drumhead 
Savoy ’’ we find best. 

Cauliflower.—Lest season we requested over one 
hundred market gardeners to report how the new 
variety, the ‘“‘Snow-ball’’ had done with them; 
three out of four of the replies were favorable, 
which is an excellent endorsement of a crop so un- 
certain as the cauliflower. Our own experience was 


even more satisfactory than the year before, prov- | 


ing to us beyond all question that this new sort is 
by far the best for the early crop. Two of my 
neighbors who are market gardeners, John Hudson 
and William Frost, grew it largely for the New York 
market ; it averaged fifteen cents per head, or about 
$1,500 per acre. It must be borne in mind that the 
season has much to do with the cauliflower crop, 
and it is too much to expect such success every 





| alike. 
farther apart; for example: we plant 12,000 of | 
_“ Wakefield ” or “ Early Summer” onan acre, while | 
9,000 only of the ‘‘ Early Flat Dutch,’’ “ Fottler,” 





— —— 
year, with this or any other variety. Thirty varieties 
of cauliflower were tried, but this, for early, and the 
“Half-Early Paris” and “ Algiers” for late, were 
decidedly the best ; fully three-fourths of the thirty 
kinds tried were entirely worthless for our climate, 

Celery.—In celery we have several improvements, 
The “‘Golden Dwarf,” a selection from our “ Haig 
Dwarf,” has the same stout, short growth as that 
variety, but with fuller hearts, and a decided ye. 
low tinge when blanched. The past season it has 
been grown almost exclusively here, and has brought 
about 10 per cent more than any other kind in our 
markets. Another new kind, “ London Red,” hag 
the solid and dwarf habit of the *‘ Golden Dwarf,” 
but with a bright crimson tint, making it not only 
beautiful for the table, but, like ali red celeries, the 
flavor excelling all the white varieties, 

Carrot.—For forcing under glass, * Scarlet Horn” 
is the best. For early market, sown outside, “Half 
Long Red’’ or ‘‘Stump-rooted”’ is the earliest ; 
for the general crop, “Improved Long Orange,” 
‘* Danvers,” a scarlet intermediate, is a new and 
very promising kind, half long, fine color and flavor, 
giving great weight of crop. For field culture, the 
“Yellow”? and “ White Belgian’ are generally 
used, as they give nearly double the weight of the 
‘Long Orange,” but they are far less nutritious 
than that, which is really the most profitable, 
particularly when grown for horses. 

Sweet Corn.—‘‘ Crosby’s Early” is the sweetest 
early; ‘Narragansett’? and ‘‘ Minnesota” -are 
rather earlier but not so good. The new “ Egyp- 
tian” sent out last season, is a large variety, and to 
most tastes excels all others in flavor. It is very 
prolific, but like all other large kinds is not early, 
The “Egyptian”? is likely, te a great extent, to 
take the place of ‘ Stowell’s Evergreen,’ here- 
tofore the standard kind for late main crop. 


Cucumber.—*' Early White Spine” and “ Extra 
Long White Spine,’’ prove best for general use; 
‘*Green Prolific” is the best pickling sort ; ‘‘ Long 
Green,” is a very handsome sort of excellent flayor, 

Egg Plant.—* New York Improved,” for earliest 
and general crop; ‘Black Pekin” and “ Long 
White ”’ are the best in quality. 

Endive.—*'Green Curled,'’ best for market, 
“Moss Curled ’’ is distinct and beautiful. 

Leek.—" American Flag,’’ best for general crop; 
“ Carenton,” a new sort, of great weight. 

Lettuce.—We have given great attention to this 
important crop and tested over 50 kinds. The best 
plain-leaved for early out-door crop, is, we think, 
‘* All the Year Round’’; the best curled-leaved, 
‘“‘Curled Simpson,’’ or “‘Silesia,’? which are nearly 
Of the new kinds of merit we found the 
‘*Green-Fringed”’ useful as well as ornamental. 
The ‘Black Seeded Simpson,” of the new sorts, 
forms an immense head, of a rich, light-yellow 
shade, curled like “Simpson,” and stands the 
hot sun equal to any we have ever tried. For fore- 
ing in frames or greenhouses, the “Boston Mar- 
ket ” is almost exclusively used now in this vicinity; 
it resembles the old “ Tennis Ball,’’? forming 
hard head, but it is larger and better in all respects. 


Melon, Nutmeg. — The ‘‘Hackensack,’’ is the 
favorite for the market of New York. It is 
round, large-sized, green-fleshed, having the rind 
well netted, an unfailing indication of good 
flavor. ‘Jenny Lind,’’ a smaller kind, is excel- 
lent. ‘‘Cassaba,’’ a large, long, yellow-fleshed 
melon, a most prolific bearer ‘and of first quality. 

Melon, Water.—‘‘ Phinney’s Early,’’ is of medium 
size, very prolific and excellent. ‘‘Gipsey,’’ is the 
large striped kind grown so largely at the South for 
our northern markets, 

Okra.—Improved ‘* Dwarf Green.” 

Onion.—Of Reds, we name “Red Globe,” and 
‘Red Wethersfield ;”” of Whites, ‘‘ White Globe,” 
and “White Portugal,” and of Yellows, the true 
“Yellow Danvers.’’? The Italian varieties are dis- 
tinct and well adapted for the South. The varieties 
of these are : ‘“‘ New Queen,” the earliest. ‘Giant 
Rocca,” “White” and “Red Italian,” and “Tzipoli.” 

Parsley.—“ Moss Curled,’’ and the comparatively 
new ‘“Fern-Leayed” are the best and moct desirable © 
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Parsnip.—‘‘ Early Short Round” for early, and 
“ Long Smooth ” for general crop. 

Feas.—Our trial of these included nearly fifty 
samples. “ Improved Dan’l. O’Rourke,”’ proved 
ealiest and best for general crop. Very close on 
this, however, came “ First Crop,” and a 
phia Extra Early.”  ‘‘ Alpha,’’ three or four day’s 
later,is of superior quality to the three above vamed. 

{In our experience, the ‘‘Alpha”’ is so much better 

that we prefer to wait the few days and take it for 
the earliest—but with market gardeners, a few 
days are important.—Eps.} For second early, ‘‘ Lax- 
ton’s Fill Basket,” “Little Gem,” and ‘ Advanc- 
er;”” while for late, “‘ Champion of England,” 
“British Queen,” and ‘“ Veitches’ Perfection,”’ 
were best. ‘‘Superlative’ makes the largest pod. 
Of edible podded peas, “ Tall Sugar” is the best. 

Peppers or Capsicums.—“ Large Bell” and “‘ Sweet 
Spanish’’ are the best of the “sweet peppers,”’ 
while the “Long Red Cayenne”’ is the best of its 
kind. ‘Cranberry ” is a new variety, resembling 
a cranberry in shape ; is excellent for pickling. 

Potato.—“ St. Patrick ’”’ (see page 102), “‘ Beauty of 
Hebron,” resembling ‘‘ Early Rose,” hardly as early, 
but more productive, and of excellent quality. 
‘Snowflake ’’ in quality still holds its superiority, 
but is inferior in productivepess to some others. 
«Extra Early Vermont,’’ akin to “ Early Rose,’’ is 
the earlier, and in all respects desirable. 

Radish.—“ Long Scarlet,” ‘‘ Scarlet Turnip,” and 
“ French Breakfast ”’ are all about alike in earliness, 
when sown outdoors, but for forcing, a new variety, 
“ Round Dark Red ”’ is a great improvement in its 
handsome shape and unusually deep color, while its 
smaliness of top enables it to be grown nearly twice 
as thick as the ordinary ‘‘ Round Scarlet.”” A most 
yaluable acquisition to all who force radishes, and 
even in out-door culture, the same quality of “short 
tops”? will be valuable. The “ White Tipped Scar- 
let Turnip ”’ is also a very pretty variety, and equal 
in quality to any of those named. In summer rad- 
ishes we have also a new sort, the “ Olive-shaped 
Golden-Yellow.”’ This new color in the radish not 
only makes a desirable feature in a collection of 
vegetables, but its quality is likewise good. For 
winter use, ‘‘Black Spanish” and ‘ Rose-colored 
Chinese Winter ’’ are the best. 

Tomatoes were sown the first week in March, 
and after being twice transplanted, were set out 
about the middie of May, each plant being care- 
fully pruned and staked, so as to allow of its best 
development. Tomatoes are always with us the 
most difficult vegetable to decide upon, many of the 
varieties claiming to be different being identical. 
Among forty kinds, tried under as many different 
names, only a dozen sorts could be called distinct. 
Of these, among the recent sorts, we decided that 
“ Acme” stood highest in point of earliness, per- 
fection in shape, richness of color, and excellence 
of quality. ‘ Reed’s Island Beauty,’ new, an im- 
mensely large clustered variety, possessing all the 
good qualities of the older varieties. ‘‘ Conqueror,” 
“Early Smooth Red,” and “Canada Victor” still 
hold their own. While for canning-purposes ‘ Par- 
agon,”’ ‘*‘ Hathaway’s Excelsior,’’ and “‘Arlington ”’ 
are best suited. The ‘‘ Trophy ”’ is yet a favorite for 
family use, though less grown for market than the 
smaller but better shaped and earlier sorts. Our 
experiments confirm what we said last year, that no 
advance is being made in earliness in the tomato, 
and has not been, we think, in twenty years. Nordo 
we think there is likely to be any marked improve- 
ment in earliness, unless at the expense of quality. 

Spinach.—The new “‘Savoy-leaved ’’ last season 
80 completely superseded the other sorts that they 
are no longer grown by market-gardeners when the 
seed of this can be obtained. It winters as well as 
the old “‘ Round ” and “ Prickly,” gives twice the 
weight of crop, and is of better quality. 

Squash.—‘* White Bush’ and “Summer Crook- 
neck’’ are the favorite summer kinds. ‘Boston 
Marrow” and “Hubbard” are still the best for 
winter. The ‘Yokohama’ is not quite so fine-fla- 
vored as the “Hubbard,’’ but keeps better. 

Turnip.—F or earliest, nothing else yet equals the 
“Red-top ” and “ White-top Strap-Leaf,”’ but this 





season we had a new sort, the “‘ White Egg,” 
which, while nearly equalling these in earliness, 


grows to a Jarger size, presenting a most novel and: 


beautiful appearance, being oval, or egg-shaped, 
and clear white ; skin smooth; flesh fine-grained and 
sweet, and a good keeper. For second early, or 
winter, ‘‘ Yellow Globe’’ and ‘Golden Ball” are 
the best. In rutabagas the “‘ American Improved ”’ 
and *‘ White French” are both grown for general 
crop, principally the former. [Our preference is 
for ‘‘ White French ” over all others for table use, 
but it is not handsome enough for market.—Eps. | 








Sundry Humbugs. 
> 


It would be an unwelcome 
task to expose humbugs, 
did we not feel that we were 
doing some good. While 
but litdle progress is per- 
ceptible, taking one month 
with another, we can, by 
looking back a full year, see 
that a number of pernicious 
swindles have ceased to ex- 
ist. Where now are Clark 
& Co., those persuasive ‘‘ad- 
justers of claims,”’ who ap- 
proached sv many thon- 
sands with the conundrum, 
‘* Is this your signature ? "— 
Where are Russell & Co. 
with their announcements 
“A Decision at Last,”— 
which “ decision * amount- 
ed to the fact that any one 
green enough to send them 
tch and chain valued at $150.” 
These and many others that were so flourishing at this 
time last ycar, have “gone where the wood-bine twin- 
eth.’’—We do not flatter ourselves that there will be any 
fewer swindling schemes, but we are sure of the dead 
ones, and the fact that the most flourishing can be 
killed, encourages us to go for the living. 

JONES STILL SEEKS HIS COUSIN. 

Jones must have found some of his cousin, as he seems 
to be slacking upin his hunt. He notifies his correspon- 
dents, and we give him the benefit of this announcement, 
that H. F. Burtnett is to hereafter aid him in his swin- 
dling schemes, instead of McCall, as formerly....A friend 
in Vermont writes that the schemes of 

THE LOUISIANA STATE LOTTERY 
are being circulated freely in his vicinity. That jig will 
soon be up. The concern, which was chartered by the 
Legislature of Louisiana, has had its charter repealed. 
Good for the Legislature!....A subscriber suggests a 
plan which will make signatures worthless to those who 
get hold of and use them after the manner of Clark & 
Co.; it is to write the name of the person or firm ad- 
dressed, on the other side of the paper, dircetly opposite 
to the signature, so that when the signature is cut out, it 
will on the other side show where it came from 
SWINDLES UPON FARMERS 
are by no means confined to those where implements are 
concerned. A very successful one among the farmers in 
Pennsylvania has been worked out with goods for men’s 
clothing, A man with stylish wagon drives up. He is 
selling for so and so—as they must realize as quickly as 
possible; goods in patterns for suite, great coats, or 
whatever may be, are offered. The goods not to be paid 
for until made up by a tailor, and found satisfactory; 
samples are shown, sales made by sample, and the goods 
delivered. One of our correspondents was solicited to 
buy, but the seller would not dispose of the goods shown, 
as that wasa sample. He soon after visited a neighbor, 
who had bought dy sample, and found on opening his 
parcel, that he had cotton instead of woollen goods. The 
neighbor was of course indignant. and told our corre- 
spondent that he should not pay for the article. Ourcor- 
respondent questioned him, and learned that he had 
signed merely a receipt for the cloth. At the end of 30 
days the purchaser received a note from the bank where 
he kept an account, stating that they had discounted his 
note for $21, and charged it to his account. The receipt 
for the goods was a note. Our friend asks us to warn the 
farmers of Pennsylvania against Hugh Anderson, the 
name in whose favor the note was given, and repeat our 
injunction to farmers, 
“TO SIGN NOTHING, NOTHING, NOTHING.” 

Unlike many others who write about such matters, our 

friend says we may use his name if it will do any good. 
IMPROPER BOOKS AND PICTURES 

are matters that we can not expose in full without ad- 

vertising them. The circulars of the rascals who offer 

them leave no doubt as to the character of the articles, 





and show that every parent should examine all printed 
matter sent through the mail to his children. We have 
one bit of advice to give toa concern in Hyde Park,Mass., 
—stop.—If you don’t, and that pretty quick, we shall find 
means to stop you....An agent of Adams Express Co. 
in R. I., writes a very sensible letter, showing how young 
men are induced to buy trashy things in hope of selling 
them at a profit. He also gives his method of treating 


THOSE WHU WRITE THREATENING LETTERS, 


which can not be too highly commended, He says: 

‘“‘ Not long ago a young man near me received a box of 
brass jewelry from a trash store on Broadway, with a 
C. O. D. of $15. I refused to collect the bill, showed the 
boy the sham, and told him to keep his money and ‘let 
them sweat.’ I returned the box, and in a few days I re- 
ceived a threatening letter from the New York firm, to 
which I replied as follows: 


Gentlemen ; Yours of the 12th inst. is at hand, and in 
reply I would say, that you can find me at my office from 
6 A. mu. to8 Pp. w., Sundays excepted. Iam 6 feet in my 
stockings, my fore-paw fills a quart measure, and I snap 
the heaith-lift up to 750. Respectfully 0. PLN. 

N. B.—They hav‘nt called.” 


BROTHER MARY FOSTER STILL LIVES. 


One of the most unblushing, persistent, and, we are 
sorry to say successful swindlers of the day is Mrs. (Mr.) 
Mary L. Foster, of Smithville, Tenn. We showed, several 
months ago, the method of this swindle, which at that 
time had been so successful that Foster had a good bank 
account, obtained by operating upon the sympathies of 
benevolent people all over the Northern States. As the 
method may be new to many, we give it: 

At first Letters, and after learning the art of condensa- 
tion, Postal Cards, were used to save postage—were ad- 
dressed to a great number of names, and when names 
failed, they were addressed “to the Pastor of the Metho- 
dist Church in .” Many persons had their sympa- 
thies aroused by the pitiful tale of want and woe, so 
skillfally told, and responded, in the aggregate, to tens 
of thousands of dollars. And when the mine of a kind 
heart was found, it has been worked again and again. 
To those who return words of condemnation, a complain- 
ing letter of prejudice, abuse, etc., etc., is related, with 
all the skill of a ‘“* Philadelphia Lawyer,” and more help 
besought in a letter almost glistening with tears and 
pathetic with wounded feelings. We are so accustomed 
to this thing, that we have to merely make a little appli- 
cation to the missives, and out comes, between the dines, 
“humbug,” “fraud,” ‘* swindle.” 


MEDICAL MATTERS 


are more numerous this month than usual, though by 
no means all new. Indeed some of them are so old that 
they are likely to be new to the present generation of 
readers. ...‘‘ Fits,” from whatever cause, are distressing 
to the friends of the afflicted, and they naturally catch at 
whatever promises relief. We are every now and then 
asked about one Root, who calls himself a ‘‘ Doctor,” and 
professes tocure “fits.” There is no regular physician 
in New York City of the name of this “ Doctor.” Any 
one who professes to cure fits, or any thing else without 
investigating the cause—for fits are not all alike—and 
without knowing the present condition of the patient, 
merely by sending his stuff to be taken—hit or miss—is 
a quack to be avoided—no matter what his pretensions, 
THE RETIRED MISSIONARY DODGE 
is still played. One of the latest is Charles P, Marshall, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. It is not fair that these new comers 
should receive the prominence due tnat veteran swin dler, 
THE REV. JOSEPH T. INMAN. 

It is now some 15 years since we showed up this 
‘Reverend’ fraud, and he still lives. He has outlasted 
scores of other quacks, but none more pernicious than 
himeelf. As the case of the “ Reverend” Joe is typical 
of the whole retired missionary crew, we give his method 
of operating. Joseph is very eloquent on 

‘‘THE ERRORS OF YOUTH,” 
“early indiscretion,” “loss of manhood,” and the like, 
We have shown up this ‘* missionary” frand again and 
again, and with special reference to this Inman, yet we 
find at this late day, in a journal edited by a clergyman, 
who would not knowingly help a swindle of any kind, 





“an advertisement, displayed in leaded type, in which this 


same Inman proposes to send this “ Recipe” of course 
free to those answering the advertisement. The “re- 
cipe,” accompanied by four pages of fiddle-faddle, set- 
ting forth all about it, is as follows: 


Extract of Corrassa Apimis . ...... Eight Drachms, 
Extract of Selarmo Umbelifera....... Four Drachms, 
Powdered Alkermes Latifolia....... Three Drachms, 
Extract of Carsadoc Herbalis ....... .Six Drachms. 


Then follow directiens for fixing and mixing and tak- 
ing the stuff, which he calls the ‘ Corrassa Compound,” 
—The Rev. Joe tells the story of the errors of és yoath, 
which we can readily believe, considering how he goes 
on now that he is no longer young; tells how he went as 
a missionary to South America (poor salvages 1) ; how he 
discovered the ‘* Corrassa Componnd ;” how bad he was 
before he took it, how he got well, and how he was “ con- 
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vinced that it was his sacred duty to make known the 
discovery of this remedy for the benefit of suffering 
humanity.”"—They all are taken with this sense of 
“duty.” How this “duty” appears to Joe, can be read 
in his directions 

““ HOW TO OBTAIN THE CORRASSA COMPOUND.” 

Joe—the Reverend—says: ‘“‘ As the drug stores can not 
be relied upen to procure new remedies of pure quality, 
Ican forward the Corrassa Compound,” etc.—and that 
accounts for the milk in Joe's cocoanut. Send only $3.50 
to Joe—and you are all right. Try to get it at the drug 
stores, and you are all wrong. ‘‘ Sacred duty” is a big 
thing at $3.50 a time. 

Now you Mister Reverend Joseph T. Inman, you know 
that this “‘recipe’’ of yours is all stuff and nonsense. 
You know that those names, “ Corrassa Apimis," and all 
the rest, have their origin only in what we will, as a con- 
venient word, call your brain, and you know as well as 
we do, that every so-called “‘new remedy” in your 
“ recipe’ is like yourself—a miserable fraud—a humbug. 

THE FACTS ARE, 
that the things named in this “‘ Recipe ’’ are not known 
in medicine, in pharmacy, or in botany; they are bung- 
lingly made up, have not the semblance of probability, 
and are so far unlike the real names of real things that 
they advertise your ignorance and stupidity. The young- 
est clerk in a drug store could have suggested “* Hydro- 
Soetidigumbo,” or ** Amanagooselick,” as more like real 
names than the utterly stupid ones you have chosen. 
Joe, you have been around long enough—we are tired of 
you—subside....A curious thing connected with Joe's 
circular is that a Frenchman in Canada—in his single- 
ness of heart, should find it “disgraceful that a ‘ Reverend’ 
should be in such business.’”’-—‘ Reverend "’—bless you, 
that title is no more true than the names to his drugs. 
Joe is no reverend, or he would not lie so.—Our French 
correspondent, who is perfectly familiar with Paris, re- 
ferring to one of the “ Rev.” Joe’s certificates, of a Doct. 
Thonet, in Paris, says that there is no such person there. 
—Of course not. 
MURDER AND BLASPHEMY ! 

That is nota pleasing heading, but it just expresses 
the character of acircular sent out by one villain who 
calls himself ‘‘H. W. Hogan, M.D.” He lives in Ken- 
tucky, but we do not advertise him by giving his address. 
In short, he “ has made the discovery of a remedy, and 
established its efficacy (the rascal!) that will obviate ef- 
fectually and certainly the danger of child bearing,” and 
more that we do not care to print. The circular is an 
out and out plea for child murder. Those who wish to 
engage in this business are required to sign an obligation 
to keep strictly and profoundly secret all of the advice 
given us,” etc.—in which the name of the Almighty is 
used in a manner that seems to tis blasphemous. When 
he asks people to promise ‘God being our witness,” 
to keep secret his methods of child murder, we think it 
quite time that this Hogan was looked after. 





Compound Microscopes. 
fied 
A Most Valuable Instrument at a Very 
Low Price.—After a whole year’s earnest effort, | 
we have finally succeeded in securing a Compound 
Microscope, that will surely give great satisfaction 


to all who can use any such instrument. It is a wonder- 
ful combination of the important elements of an instru- 
ment costing five to ten times the price at which this will 
be supplied. A Camera Lucida attached enables one to 
throw upon paper a greatly magnified image of objects 
invisible or nearly so to the unaided eye, and to sketch 
them accurately. Thus, for example, the foot of a fly or 
other small insect can be thrown upon paper and be 
sketched as large as one’s hand.—We know of nothing 
else that would afford such a perpetual source of interest 
and instruction, to young and old. We can not spare 
the space to give anything like,a full description of it, but 
we will send to any one desiring, a descriptive illustrated 
pamphlet. It is recommended in the highest terms by 
such eminent men as Prof. Gray, of Harvard, and others. 

Last year we offered a **Simple Microscope 
to our readers, at a low rate, much less than its actual 
cost to us, thongh it was mannfactured in large 
lots (5,000 to 25,000) with newly devised machinery that 
reduced the work very greatly. It was only offered as a 
Simple, 3-lens Microscope, and it gave great satisfaction 
to many tens of thousands of people. After thorough 
testing, it was adopted for classes in Colleges, Semi- 
naries, Academies, etc., and it is largely sold now, at $1.50 
retail. (We supply it to our subscribers wanting it this 
year for 50 cents at the office, or 70 cents delivered free 
anywhere in the United States. To all others than actual 
gnbscribers the price is $1.50.)- But a few subscribers 





were disappointed in it. Some had formed exaggerated 
and unwarranted expectations; they expected to simply 
look into it and see monsters. Others, through lack of 
mechanical skill, and especially from failure to carefully 
study and apply the directions, did not learn how to use 
it, and appreciate its merits, and laid it aside in disgust. 
This was their fault, and not ours. We can show any one 
that it was and is all that was claimed for it, and more ; 
that it is more convenient and effective for good use and 
service than anything ever before offered for five times 
the money. We hope all who failed to value it highly, will 
again get out the chapter of directions that accompanied 
each instrument, (or send a stamp for a new one if the 
former one was lost,) and study the working of the instru- 
ment until they learn its value. Every one of these Sim- 
ple Microscopes ought to be in frequent use; every one 
should be affording enjoyment and profit. 


containing a great variety of Items, inc'uding many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


The German Edition.—aAll the principal arti- 


cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- | 
| With great satisfaction. Thousands may 


turist are reproduced in the German edition. Besides 
these, there is a special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 


find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 


Business Reviving in Earnest.—Marked 
evidences of this are visible everywhere. Among 
many other indications are our columns. The advertise- 
ments are more numerous than at any time before, 
in many years. In March and April, the editors usually 
yield more space to those columns than at other sea- 
sons, but our readers will hardly regret this, for in the 
advertising pages they will find much of interest. This is 
the time to look out in advance for Spring Seeds, Plants, 
Implements, etc,, etc., and it will pay every one to go 
carefully throngh all these pages, and see what is offered, 
by whom, and at what prices, and forward early orders, 
or send for circulars, catalogues, etc. Nowhere was there 
ever bronght together a betterclass of adver.isers as a 
whole. Our rules are more stringent than those of any 
other journal, in shutting out all deceptive medical and 
other advertisements, and all persons whom we do not 
believe to have both the ability and intention to do just 
what they promise.. Our readers can therefore write to 
our advertisers in confidence of receiving fair treatment. 


In writing to any of these men, or ordering, or sending | 


for catalogue, circulars, or information, it is well to let 
them know that you belong to the great, wide-awake 
Agriculturist family. It will please the advertisers and 
perhaps stimulate them to extra care in pleasing you. 


Bound Copies of volume 37, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, etc., are supplied at $2 cach (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail). See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page. 


A NEW PREMIUM—And a Pocket Re- 
volver, Cheap.—So many write us for good, low- 
priced revolvers, that we have arranged to supply those 
who want them, thus: 1st—A first-rate steel]-bar- 
rel and lock, nickel plated, 7-shocter Revolver, Cali- 


bre 22-100. Made at the celebrated Remington Arms | 


Works, weight 7 ounces. It is as good as any made for 
anything !ike the money, and good enough for anybody 
who wants such an implement. We have fired one 
100 times, and found it work perfectly. It will be sent 
free to any part of the United States, post-paid, by mail, 
to any one sending only 5 subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist, at $1.50 a year, or 10 subscribers at the 4- 


club rate of $1.25. year. [Or it will be forwarded free by | 


mail, on receipt of $2.50. It is as good for use as any 
$5 or $10 revolver of like calibre.] 2d.—A larger 5- 
shooter Revolver, nickel-plated, calibre 32-100, weight 


11 ounces, will be presented for 7% subscribers, at $1.50 | 


each, or 12 at $1.25 each, delivered free, as above. [Or 
it will be forwarded free, as above, on receipt of $4.] 


Hardy Herbaceous and Other Hardy 
Plants.—The catalogue of Woolson & Co., Passaic, N. 
J., about twice the size of that of last year, offers a re- 
markable collection of hardy plants. A special feature 
is the great number of rare native plants, many of which 
are pow, for the first tim-, brought within the reach of 
cultivators. They offer not only the rare species of the 
Atlantic States, but those from the Rocky Mountains, 
Oregon, Washington Ter., and California, many of which 
appear the first time in any catalogue, at home or abroad. 














| for it. 


Good Things Free, 


Our Readers are reminded that the val. 
uable assortment of Useful and Desirable 
Articles, offered in November, are stil] 
available to all of them, A few hours, 
often as many minutes, will secure ag 
many Dollars worth of just what one 
wants, During every month of March, for 
many years, Hundreds of our readers have 


| Obtained these valuable articles Without 


expense, We can not spare space to give 
even the catalogue of these articles, but 


will be happy to send a list, with full de. 


scription of each article offered, to any 


| and every one desiring it, who will simply 


give us his or her address by postal card, 


| and say on it, **Send me Illustrated Pre. 


mium List.» Over 20,000 of our readers 
have received these premium articles 


do the same THIS MONTH. 


Exportation of Cattle.—On another page, we 


+, | Congratulate c 2c rowers aj ‘ 
own language, and those who employ Germans will | gratulate cattle-growers upon their encouraging pros- 
| pects. Just as we go to press, the cable announces that 


the English Privy Council, have ordered that all cattle 
from this country, shall be slaughtered on arrival, before 
leaving the docks, A few English farmers who fear com- 
petition, have carried their point against the thousands 
to whom cheaper meat would be a great blessing. In 
view of the fact that there is no cattle disease prevalent 
in this country—there always are a few scattered cages 
here and there, but there is no epidemic—it is not 
probable that this restriction can long continue. 


Prickley Comfrey in Georgia makes a long 
season. A correspondent, * A. L. H.,”’ at Athens, writes 
that his first cutting was March 20, his last Nov. 27, 

Draining of Lands and Houses.—That 
draining may be done for two distinct objects, is recog- 
nized by Col. Waring. in the title of his work ‘Drain- 
ing for Profit and Health.” When this appeared several 
years ago, it at once took its place as the standard work 
in its specialty, as it met the popular demand, which is 


| for works telling what to do, and how to do it, in the 


most direct manner and without unnecessary words, A 
new edition is now ready ; this has been completely re- 
vised by the author, who has added the new matter nec- 


| essary to include the improvemenis that have been made 
| since the first edition was published, and to bring the 


work quite up to the time. It is not merely a reprint, 
but a New Edition, and the purchaser may be sure that 
in procuring this work, he has the best and latest in- 
structions, whether his drainage operations are to ren- 
der his fields more productive, or to place his dwelling in 
the best sanitary condition —the last named object being 
quite as important as the other. Published by the 
Orange Judd Company, who send it post-paid for $1.50. 


“Hog Products.°—Immense Exports.— 
During the half year ending Feb. 1st, 18'79, there were 
shipped to foreign countries, from the single port of New 
York, no less than 359,958,000 pounds of Pork, 
Bacon and Lard, to supply which would require some 


| Two Million hogs averaging 200 lbs. each. These 


shipments were in the form of 21,360,000 lbs. of Pork, 
232,142,000 Ibs. of Bacon, and 106,456,000 Ibs. of Lard. 
The shipments for the same period the previous year, 


| were 281,907,000 lbs., viz., 16,370,000 lbs. of Pork, 


167,989,090 lbs. of Bacon, 97,548,000 Ibs. of Lard,—being 
a total increase this year of 78,05 1,000 Ibs., made 
up by an increase of 4,990,000 Ibs. of Pork ; 64,153,000 Ibs. 


| of Bacon ; and 8,908,000 lbs. of Lard. The total increase 


in pounds is, 277/,, per cent. Increase in Pork, 3(} per 
cent; in Bacon, 38 per cent; in Lard about 9 per cent. 
If we reckon 8 Ibs. of corn to produce 1 lb. of pork, the 


| total shipment from this port in the form of hog products 


for six months, is equivalent to 51,000,000 bushels, which 
in the form of corn would weigh 2,856,000,000 Ibs. 


True’s Potato-Planter.—Several subscribers 


| inquire about True’s Potato-Planter. This is an excellent 


machine, and in our experience has done all that is claimed 
One grower of our acquaintance says it more 
than saves its cost on every ten acres upon which it is 


| used. It has stood the test of several years’ trial, and 


its practical usefulness appears to be well established. 
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5 t-proof 
.. favors our readers witha suggestion for ara 

osc As shown in the engraving, it consists ofa 
sort of wheel around each post, about two feet from the 
ground. The wheels may be of wood, sheet-iron, or tin, 





either round or square, and must he large enough to pre- 


‘ vent a rat reaching the outside edge by jumping from 


the post, and high enough (at least two feet) to prevent 
his jumping upon it from the ground. Mr. M. bas a crib 
‘thus protected which he uses for storing seeds, etc. 

Interfering Horses.—‘‘G. M. G.," Port Royal, 
Pa., writes in regard to interfering horses as follows: 
«The moving foot canses the injury upon the leg sup- 
porting the weight of the horse, and the pastern of the 
injured limb is struck by the moving foot because it is 
4nan unnatural position, being bent inward. To obviate 
this, have the inside of the foot raised, either by a calk, 
or by “upsetting ’’ the shoe so that the inside will be 
from } to § of an inch higher than the outside. This will 
throw the pastern joint outward when the weight of the 
horse is supported by that limb, from half an inch to an 
inch, and thus enable the opposite and moving foot to 
pass without touching a hair.” [It is dangerous to throw 
the pastern joint out of its proper balance by changing 
the level of the shoe, and if done unadvisedly, it may 
work serious injury to the horse. This isa point to be 
guarded against with great care. Horses differ considera- 
bly in the form of the foot and joint,and their peculiarities 
ghould be studied before applying such a remedy.—Ep.] 





Treatment of a Fistula.—“ W. M.,”’ Washing- 
ton Co., Pa. The chief difficulty in treating a fistula npon 
the withers is, that the pus being unable to escape re- 
mains at the bottom of the opening, causing irritation 
and preventing healing. The proper treatment, therefore, 
is to open the fistula very freely with the knife and to 
apply caustics or corrosives—such as a solution of Nitrate 
of Silver or Muriatic Acid—to destroy and break up the 
pipes, or to remove them bodily by cutting. The bottom 
«an then be reached, which should be done with a swab 
of soft sponge fastened to a whalebone splint. The 
-wound is washed and thoroughly cleaned with a solution 
of 4 grains of Chloride of Zinc in an ounce of water. A 
plug of lint dipped in Tincture of Myrrh is then inserted 
and kept in the opening until it requires washing and 
cleaning again. By persevering in this way, and by keep- 
iing the parts clean and covered with a plaster to exclude 
air, etc., and dressing it twice daily, the fistula will soon 
begin to heal from the bottom, and in time will close up 
entirely to the surface. But on no account should it be 
permitted to close at the top while the bottom is unhealed. 





Tobacco for Texas.—‘N. P.,” Ellis Co., Texas, 
‘Tobacco-growers are succeeding very well now with 
Havana sced. But before you select your variety it 
would be well to learn in the vicinity what other growers 
are doing, what they find best, and not change blindly. 





A Pleasing Lamp Shade» was described 
on page 24, in Jan. last. ‘‘E. C.,” West Berne, N. Y., 
likes the shade, but does not know how to fasten it to 
‘the lamp. At all the stores—at least in large towns— 
where lamps and gas-fit- 
tings are sold, are to be 
found shades of various 
‘kinds, from those of plain 
paper, up to those elabo- 
rately ornamented; they 
are to be supported upon 
the lamp or gas burner, 
by means of simple and 
very cheap wire frames. These have small rings or 
clamps, to fit gas fixtures, or larger ones to fit the burners 
of lamps, and are sold without as well as with the shades. 
The engraving shows one of these frames, “‘E. C.,” 
or any one else, having the idea, can easily make from 
wire a frame or support that will answer the purpose. 





Books fora Farmer and Wheat-Grower. 
—“E.C.” If wheat-growing q@’one is followed, books 
Will be less necessary, because the first thing tanght by 
books is, that continnons wheat growing is rainous farm- 
ing. Allen's “New Farm Book” is useful for general 
purposes, and as manuring is the basis of real farming, 


Harris’ “ Talks on Manures” is very valuable. On the 





together they are more comprehensive and complete. 





Steaming Hay-—Feeding Meal.—‘R. 58.,” 
Cleveland, Ohio. After considerable experimenting, the 
writer concludes that steaming any but coarse fodder for 
cattle does not pay for the trouble. Many farmers of our 
acquaintance came to the same decision, and gave up 
steaming. In feeding meal, we find that it is beneficial 
and economical to grind the grain as finely as practicable, 
and to feed the meal with moistened cut hay. It is di- 
gested more thoroughly, and none is then found to pass 
off with the dung. But we have found that a dry feed of 
3-quarts of meal at noon increases the milk. Our prac- 
tice with milch cows in winter, is to feed 3 quarts of 
mixed meal and bran twice a day, with wet cut hay 
or other fodder, and give 8 quarts of dry meal at noon. 

Three Horses A breast.—Our sketch in the Jan- 
uary number, showing an arrangement of lines for driv- 
ing three horses abreast, has called out several letters from 
subscribers, giving other methods. ‘‘J. G, V.S.,"’ Os- 
wego, Kuns., and “‘ Young Farmer,’’ Milford, Kans., send 
sketches of nearly the same method ; it is illustrated in 
fig.1. The same lines are used as for two horses, except 





oo on pig 


Fig. 1.—TW0-HORSE REINS ON THE HAMES. 


short lines from bit to bit, to hold the horses’ heads to- 
gether. A modification of this arrangement consists in 
having a line connecting the heads of the two outside 
horses passing over the reins under the neck of the mid- 
dle one, but not attached to him....‘‘ Wm. J. M.,”’ Belle- 
ville, Ill., gives a diagram of his plan, and we have had it 
engraved, as shown in fig.2. In this the two-horse lines 
are fastened to the bits, as represented, and two short 
straps arerun from the hame-rings of the middle horse to 
the bits of the others, as in the engraving. Three horses 








Fig. 2.—TWO-HORSE REINS AND HAME LINES. 


abreast is a common thing in the West, and it is claimed 
to be no more inconvenient to hitch up and unhitch than 
a two-horse team, while it adds greatly to the draft-power 
of the team, with no increase in the weight of the wagon. 





Abortion in Cows.—‘‘H. C. W.,” La Porte, Ind. 
It is dangerous to take a cow in a wagon for a distance 
of 10 miles when in her eighth month, The nervons ex- 
citement is sufficient to cause mischief, and there is great 
danger of actual bodily injury to the animal. The proba- 
bility is, that having lost that calf and the one after it, 
this cow will never produce a live calf. To avoid this 
probability so far as possible, the cow may be kept loose, 
alone, and very quiet, in a roomy darkened stall. If there 
is any indication of trouble, give her 4 drams of Bromide 
of Potassium, daily, for five successive days. If she loses 
her calf again, the case may be considered hopeless. 





Soda-Ash as a Fertilizer.—G. R.,’’ Glen’s 
Falls, N. ¥. Soda is not considered as a fertilizer ; so 
little of it is required that an occasional dressing of salt, 
or the salt that is contained in barn-yard mannre, is suf- 
ficient. Soda-ash is a crnde carbonate of soda, and its 
effect upon the soil might be simply through its alkaline 
reactions, after the manner of lime or potash. But lime ‘s 
cheaper, and potash more useful, thongh costing more, so 
tiat soda-ash is not given in the list of valuable fertilizers. 





About Sheep raising, ete.—“C. A.F.,” Toledo, 
Ohio. The Hon. Henry S. Randall is no longer living, 
nor is Geo. Wilkins of Texas. There is no journal de- 
voted especially, to sheep raising. All the information 
yon need, may probably be had from the new edition 
of Stewart's “* Shepherds’ Manual,” recently issued.— 
We have not seen the Texas Almanac for a year or two. 

Chester Pigs Wanted.—‘“J. B. L.” No per- 
sons connected with the American Agriculturist, or with 
the Orange Judd Co., have any pigs for sale. Their 
work on their farms is devoted to gathering information 





1879.] 
i ————— 
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- .—"J.A.M.,” Humboldt, | whole, a few back volumes of the Ayerican Agricul- | and experience which may be made useful to their 
Bat-Proof Corn om turist might be more useful than many books, for taken | readers. Those who wish to buy stock of any kind, 


should refer to the advertising columns, in which the 
names of trustworthy breeders will doubtless be found. 

An Easy Wagon Seat.—‘Old Subscriber,” 
Fairfield Co., O., sends a sketch of a good double-spring 





wagon-seat of his own invention, and not patented. It 
can be made by any one handy with tools. Take two 
boards, 12 inches wide, and long enough to project one 
inch over each side of the wagon body; place one above 
the other, with a block, A, 8} inches square by 12 inches 
long, between them, and fasten the whole together by 
several bolts passed through the block, as shown in the 
engraving. Screw cleats upon the lower board, at each 
end, to hold it in place, and also upon the upper board 
to serve as guards, to prevent the driver slipping off 
of the seat. ‘All that have tried this seat, like it.” 





‘6 Witch Grass.9°—“J.R.C.,” Oregon. We sup- 
pose that by ‘ Witch Grass,” you refer to Triticum re- 
pens, the most frequent common names for which are, 
“Couch” and ‘ Quack-grass,” but it is also called 
“*Quitch * and *“ Twitch-grass.”” Both in the fresh state 
and made into hay it is readily eaten by cattle, and is re- 
garded as very nutritious. Its culture is not to be com- 
mended, as it would be an almost hopeless task to era- 
dicate it when once in possession of the land. If it is es- 
tablished in a field, it would be better to utilize it, than to 
attempt to eradicate it, unless the Jand is very valuable, 





Animal Fastenings.—‘S.” Stanchiong are the 
safest, most cleanly, and doubtless the best fastenings 
for cattle. There is no reason to suppose that cows are 
uncomfortable in them, unless it be. that they are de- 
prived of the pleasure of tormenting their neighbors. 





Angora Goats,.—“S. W.” Angora goats are raised 
somewhat largely by Richard Peters, Atlanta, Ga. Few 
persons out of California keep these animals except for 
breeding purposes, as there is little demand for the wool, 
and unless the goats are kept in large flocks they are a 
nuisance. The selling price varies from $10 to $100 each. 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manure. 
—“A.J. W.,” Lakefield, Ont. Multitudes of farmers 
are making manure upon the principle described in Bom- 
mer’s book. It is simply an excellent method of com- 
posting. The cistern and pump are only needed when 
necessary to keep the liquid and solid manure togeth- 
er; the method may be modified in almost any conveni- 
ent way 80 that this necessary part of it is carried out. 


Prize Butter at the International Dairy 
Fair.—The premium of $250 offered by the Higgin’s 
Salt Co., for the best sample of butter, was gained by 
Hiram Smith, of Sheboygan, Wis., and the prize for the 
best butter made in New York State was awarded to J. 
8. Murray, of Delhi. The Cooley creamery and process of 
setting the milk were used by both winners of the prizes. 

A Cheap Water Dish.—“E. 0. R.,” Norfolk, 
Mass., sends a sketch of a water dish for poultry coops 

: that is inexpensive and 
convenient, It is made 
))\ by cutting away the top 
and part of one side of a 
fruit can, as represented 
in the engraving. A stiff 
wire is soldered to the 
long side of the cut can, 
and each end bent to form 
a hook, as shown. By 
these hooks the can is 
hung inside the bars of the 
coop, and for ‘use in ex- 
hibition coops, or when 
confining a hen to break 
her of setting, it is found convenient and efficient. E. O. 
R. says he thought of patenting (?) this device, but has 
concluded to devote it to all who need such a contrivance. 

Artificial Fertilizer for Grass and Clo= 
ver.— A. W.,”’ Northcote, Ont. A good mixture for 
dressing newly seeded grass in the spring is as f lows: 
100 Ibs. Peruvian guano, 50 Ibs. muriate of potash (80 per 
cent), and 50 Ibs. superphosphate of lime peracre. Twen- 
ty bushels of unleached wood ashes may be used in place 
of the potash salts. The mixture should be made imme- 
diately before it is used; otherwise the potash will 
cause decomposition and consequent waste in the guano, 
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Another Water-Fountain for Poultry.— 
“H. H. W.,” Hartford, Ct., sends a sketch of a contriv- 
; ~ ance for a water-fountain 

for fowls. It is shown in 

the engraving, and con- 

sists of a small keg with 

slots cut in the sides be- 

tween the hoops, 13¢ inch 

wide, and abont 2 inches 

apart. With a cover tothe 

keg, the thing is complete. 

The fowls can not get into 

the water to soil it, nor 

s drop filth into it from the 

g top. The water remains 

= sweet and pure all day. 

Mr. W. writes that he has 

used this in his yards for three years with better satisfac- 
tion than any other drinking dish, ratented or otherwise. 
Joseph N. Sturtevant, died Jan. 19th, last, at 
South Framingham, Mass., aged 35. Mr. Sturtevant was 
educated at Bowdoin College, but early turned his atten- 
tion to agriculture, and as one of three brothers, pur- 
chased Waushakum Farm, some ten years ago, where they 
lived as a happy family and did good work for agricul- 
ture. He was a member of the Mass. State Board of 
Agriculture, 1873-%5, one of the editors the ““North Ameri- 
can Ayrshire Register,”’ and a valued contributor to nu- 
merous agricultural journals. Modest and simple, he was 
loved by all and gave promise of a useful life, but ill- 
health prevented a full exercise of his powers. In him, 


the farming community lost a man of rare judgment, of | 


thorough knowledge and an enthusiastic worker. 


Farm Implementsand Farm Machinery. 
—The work by John J. Thomas with the above title is 
unlike any other, as it deals with the principles upon 
which farm machinery is constructed and operates. A 
new edition which was announced as in preparation 
some months ago, is now nearly in press. 
shonld understand what is here tanght, and we know of 
no better work to put into the hands of a farmer's boy. 


Every intelligent boy will take all the more interest ina | 


machine if he knows how it works, and he wil! know 
where to look for the trouble if it gets out of order. The 
principles upon which the machines operate are illus- 
trated by various examples and experiments, which can 
not fail to be attractive to an intelligent boy, and give 
him a new interest in hisoccupation. Much is now writ- 
ten about ‘“‘ Keeping Boys on the Farm”; one method 
of doing this is to give the boys such books as *‘ Thomas’ 
Farm Implements” and let them see that work is not 
all drudgery, but affords food for thought, and brings 
them in contact with great natural laws. Published by 
the Orange Judd Company and sent post paid for $1.50. 
Forest Tree Planting.—A great help.—in 
articles upon raising forest trees from seed, we have ad- 
vised those intending to plant upon a small scale, to buy 
young trees rather than attempt to raise them. We have 
done this for the reason tliat just at the time the farmer 
is busiest, the young tree scedlings need the most care, 
and besides this, some of them, especially evergréens, 
need such treatment as only those with experience will 
be likely to give. The well known forest tree growers, 
Robt. Douglas & Sons, Waukegan, Ill., have under- 
taken to do that which will give a great impetus to forest 
tree planting on a small scale, as they offer to send 
seedling trees by mail, cheaper than any one can afford 
to raise them. They propose to send out dollar pack- 
ages, by mail, containing from 50 to 100 trees, at the 
bare cost, the particulars are given in their circulars, 
which may be had upon application to them. 
Dimensions of Horse Power.—“€E. B. W.,” 
Sullivan Co., N. Y. The horse-power illustrated in the 
: American Agriculturist of January 
should have the upright shaft 8 inches 
in diameter, and square with the cor- 
ners chamfered, so as to make it 8- 
sided. The drive wheel should be 8 
fect in dianfeter, and the small gear 
wheel from 18 to 24 inches. The band 
pulley should be made to suit the 
work, and a cone pulley as shown in 
the engraving herewith, would be very 
convenient, having different sizes for different work. 


Werino Sheep Rezgister.—The Vermont Merino 
Sheep Breeder's Association have done a good work in 
the publication of this “Register.” The work has been 
in preparation for several years, and we have personal 
knowledge of the great amount of labor expended upon 
it. In addition to the pedigrees of over 200 flocks, the 
well printed volume of 395 pages contains a history of 
the introduction and breeding of these sheep in this 
country, begining in 1793, their introduction and improve- 
ment in Vermont, etc. The volume is sold at $2—a 





Every farmer | 
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very low price considering the quality. Its publication 
should greatly benefit the sheep breeders, and in this 
the working committee will find most of their reward. 
For the convenience of our breeders, we will obtain a few 
copies to supply from this office to those desiring them. 


Ayrshire Herd Books.—The Secretary of the 
Ayrshire Brecder’s Association writes: ‘Editors Ameri- 
can Agriculturist—I find in the February number of your 
paper—p. 76—the statement that ‘ There are three differ- 
ent Ayrshire Herd-Books.’ Allow me to state that there 
are only two Herd-Books at the present time in which 
pedigrees of Ayrshire cattle are registered, the N. A. A. 
R., and the Ayrshire Record, published by our Associa- 
tion. Our Herd Book is a continuation of the American 
and Canadian Ayrshire Herd Record; but a new series. 
The A. & C. A. H. R. has ceased to exist as a separate 
book receiving entries. You also state that Dr. Sturte- 
vant's Book is perhaps the most carefully edited. We 
should be glad to know in what way it is more carefully 
edited than ours. Our regulations—see Constitution in 
our Herd-Book—are quite as strict as any that he has 
adopted. There are animals in his book ‘ wherein every 
animal traces to importation,’ which we will not admit 
in ours, because we do not belicve that they so trace, as 
we can find no proof to that effect. At our last annual 
meeting it was voted to discontinue the ‘class not 
tracing directly to importation.’ In the next volume this 
class will not appear. Hereafter our Book stands on the 
same basis as N. A. A. R., receiving only pedigrces 
tracing direct to importation. In the two Volumes al- 


| ready published by our Association, we think the class 


tracing directly to importation will bear comparison, as 
regards accuracy, with the pedigrees published in his 
book. If you have discovered any errors in our book, 
we shall be pleased to hear of them. We should be glad 
to submit the two Herd-Books to the inspection of im- 
partial judges, to decide in which book the most errors 
are to be found. Yours, J. D. W. French.” 


A Simple and Valuable Aid in Fence- 
Building.—‘ R.B. K.” contributes for the benefit of 
our readers a simple device used by him in fence-build- 
ing on his Western farm. It is a gauge by which one end 
of the boards of a post and board-fence are held at a cer- 
tain distance apart, while the other is being nailed. 
Take a piece of bass-wood board or similar material, 44 
feet long, by 43 inches wide ; put rivets through each end, 
to keep it from splitting ; cut a slot, } iach wide down 
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Fig. 1.—THE GAUGE. 





nut and washers ; then bolt a piece of 13-inch band-iron, 
bent to a square hook, to the upper end, and the gauge 
is completed, as represented in fig. 1. The manner of 
using it is shown at fig.2. The blocks are first adjusted 


Fig. 2.—BUILDING THE FENCE. 


at any desired distance apart, and the gauge is hung on 
the top board, which has previously been nailed in posi- 
tion, and one end of the other boards, to the number of 2, 
3, or 4, placed on the blocks as indicated, while the free 
end is nailed to the preceding post ; then the gauge ends 
are nailed to the last post, and soon. Mr. K. finds that 
he can build fence alone, by aid of this gauge, about as 
fast as having another man help him. He thinks, also, 
that it is a good plan to set the posts on alternate sides 
of the boarding, especially for a pasture fence. 


The North-Eastern Bee-Keepers’® Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at Syracuse, N. Y., 
on the 1ith, 12th,and 18thinst. L. C. Root is President, 
and J. H. Nellis, Secretary. 


Paper ** Oil Cloth.%—The substitution of paper 
as a basis for matting is, if we mistake not, an invention 
of C. T. Fay, of Camden, N. J.: At all events, he has 


made such matting for many years. In appearance it is 
hardly distinguishable from cloth; in any case the du- 
rability depends largely upon the charaeter of the painted 
surface, and we have found the paper mats to wear very 
satisfactorily, while the price is greatly in their favor. 


North Carolina.—The report of the Commissioner | 
|} satisfactory and eff:ctive machine. 


of Agricultare of North Carolina, L. L. Polk, shows that 
a good amount of work has been performed by the Board 
of Agricalture, which was organize1 only two years ago, 














| manage even a small garden withont its help. 
| year’s experience with Sargent’s ‘“‘ Monitor Seed Drill,” 








Fish propagation and protection, have received no 

attention, with encouraging results. The fertilizer law. 
which imposes a tax of $500 on each brand sold jn the 
State, and requires a stated analysis on each parce] is 
working well, and furnishes the funds to sustain the Boara 
of Agriculture, and the Experiment Station. The latter 
institution, under the direction of Prof. A. R. Ledoux, ig 
making good progress ; it controls the fertilizer trade, is 
engaged in investigating the beet sugar and other ques- 
tions, and is making preparations to control the quality 


| of the seeds sold in the State. Jute, German Millet, Chufa, 


and Sugar Beets, are being introduced by the Boarg. 


Eighteen Million Spelling Books! and 
nota single million, was what we intended to say last 
month (p. 4%) in speaking of the “* Hub” office building, 
There would be quite a gathering if all the children using 
these books could be collected at one grand “ Spelling 
School.”—Problems for the Boys and Girls: (1) If these 
spelling books, each 43g by 7 inches in size, were laid 
side by side, how many acres would they cover ?—() If 
each book contained 56 leaves (112 pages), how many 
acres would the paper cover ?—(3) If each book weighed 
344 ounces, how many teams would it take to draw them, 
with a ton on each load ?—(4) How long would the pro. 
cession be if each team occupied 50 fect on the road? 

An Improved Saw-buck.—“ J. M. B.,” Nel. 
son, Pa., sends a sketch of a saw-buck which he thinks 
is an improvement on the ordinary form, as not being go 
liable to break un 
der heavy sticks 
of wood. Two 3x4 
ash or oak stand- 
ards, 24 feet long, 
are provided, and 
two other braces 
or standards of 
the same length, _ 
but made round, = 
1} inch through, 7 
at the upper ends, SSS ESS = 
as represented in the engraving. The former are beveled 
ten inches from the upper end toa point. The round stan- 
dards pass through the others, piercing the sticks flat- 
wise, and the two sides are held together by two 1 
inch rounds, as shown in the engraving. 


Morticultural Tacks, — The double-pointed 


the center; make four semi-circular blocks, 13 inch tacks—really tiny staples with sharp points—which are 


useful in such a variety of ways, are exceedingly handy for 
those who have to train climbers in the window or green- 
honses. With a very slender vine, the tack may span it, 


and when driven into the wood-work, will hold it in the 
| neatest possible manner. 
thick; put a 5/,,-inch bolt through each block and | 
through the slot, securing it on the opposite side with | 


With large vines, the tacks 
may be driven in firmly, and the stem be fastened te it 
by a piece of bass-matting or other soft tic. 

a 


Preserving Green Fodder.—‘*‘ Ensilage.” 
The American Agriculturist first discussed the question 
of “ ensilage,” or the preservation of green corn fodder 
in trenches for winter use, some five years ago. Since 
then, great advances have been made in the practice in 
France, where the application of the method to corn-fod- 
der originated, and to-day it is a decided success, and of 
great importance in stock-farming. ‘* Ensilage ” consists 
in storing green fodder, especially that of Indian corn. in 
above-ground cellars, or “ Silos,” in a manner to exclude 
the airand prescrve itina fresh state. An account of 
this method and the details of the present practice 
are recorded by M. Auguste Goffart,a leading French 
agriculturist, whose work has been translated by Mr. J.B. 
Brown, President of the New York Plow Co., and is pre- 


| sented in a neat book, with the title, * The Ensilage of 


Maize and other Green Fodder Crops.”” This book is 


| timely, and should be widely read by American farmers, 
A copy can be obtained at this office for $1.00, post-paid. 


‘SNew and Rare Plants.*?—Is the modest title 
given by the Parsons & Son’s Co., Flushing (L. I.), N. ¥., 
to their new catalogue, Had they headed it, ** The most 
remarkable collection of New and Rare Plants, especially 
from Jupan, ever offered whether in this country or in 
Europe,” it would have better described its contents. To 
a lover of plants, the perusal of this catalogue is a treat, 
and then the prices, considering the rarity of the plants, 
are very moderate—not half what would be charged in 
European nurseries for such plants—provided they could 
supply them. Those who are about to plant, should 
send for and consult this catalogue. 

A Good Seed drill is indispensable in large gar- 
dens, and one accustomed to its use, would be at loss to 
From & 


(see advertising columns), we can commend it as 2 most 
Farmers who cuiti- 
vate root crops, will find that this drill will soon pay for 
itsclf in the saving of seed. 
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++ Hog-dressed Calves.%- Inquiries as to wi 
are Hog-aressed Calves, aud how they are prepared, show 


ny of our present readers did not see the very full 
pana gave some years &go. This method of sending 
yeal to market with the skin nnremoved, often allows the 
farmer to dispose of his calves more advantageously. We 
can best answer inquiries by giving the method recom- 
mended by Messrs. E. & O. Ward, 279 Washington St., 
one of the oldest of our commission houses. They say: 
“Qalves from 3 to 6 weeks old and weighing about 100 
Ibs., or say from 80 to 120 Ibs., are the most desirable 
size for shipment to this market, and should be dressed 
in the folowing manner: When all is ready for the kill- 
ing, take the calf gently (it must not be worried or 
chased), and should not be fed for a space of at least six 
hours previous. Tie a rope to the hind legs, and hang it 
up clear of the gronnd or floor, then cut the head off just 
behind the ears; when thoronghly bled out, put in the 
gambrel stick, and cat off the legs at the knee joint, then 
open the belly from just behind the kidneys to the breast- 
bone; next remove ALL the INTESTINES, including the 
liver, lights, and heart. - If all this is well and properly 
done, the inside will present a clean appearance, free 
from blood or blood-stains. Now balance evenly on the 
gambrel, and place a stick of suitable length in the open- 
ing, to hold it in proper shape; then hang in a cool, dry 
place until the flesh is ‘set,’ say from eight to twelve 
hours—it must hang until the animal heatis aZ out. The 
stick which was placed across the opening, should now 
be removed, unless quite warm weather. Mark by sew- 
ing a ‘Shipping Tag’ to the bag-skin, between the hind 
legs, it will then be ready for shipment. Note.—A calf of 
only sixty pounds in weight, is liable to be taken by the 
Board of Health,as unfit for use.’’—This is important. Eps. 


Basket Items continued on page 113. 











Important Experiments with Fertilizers, 
i 

No cultivator should fail to carefully examine, 
and study long and well, the table on page 91, 
The figures bring together in compact and conveni- 
ent form for comparison, the results of a large num- 
ber of carefully made experiments, on a variety of 
soils, By noting the kind and condition of the soil, 
described above the table, and.then noting the kind 
of fertilizer, and its cost per acre, and the result 
shown in measuring up the crop yielded ; and then 
comparing each set of figures in each column with 
the others in other parts of the table, a great deal 
of interesting information will be gleaned, besides 
practical suggestions for making similar experi- 
ments. (See remarks immediately under the table.) 
Scientists may theorize, and they are able to give 
important suggestions and to aid us in determining 
the kind, and quality, and purity of fertilizers ; but 
the best way for every man to learn definitely what 
his soil most wants for any erop—what will pay best 
—is to put questions directly to the soil itself, on a 
moderate inexpensive scale at first, and thus make 
the soil tell him what it wants, or for what it gives 
back the best return. There ought to be ten thou- 
sand such experiments made during the present 
year. We have no doubt that it would pay grandly 
in the end, if at least every owner of a farm that 
has been cultivated a few years, should make for 
himself at least one set of experiments with fertiliz- 
ers this very year.—We believe the forthcoming 
Report of the Conn. State Board of Agriculture will 
contain a full report of the experiments, briefly 
epitomized on page 91, and what they show and 
teach. We hope to announce in our next paper 
some plan by which all who may desire the report 
can obtain it at trifling expense 


Our Rapidly Growing National Wealth. 


The times have been hard these past five years ; 
they are still so. Yet, as a people, we have for 
three years, at least, been rapidly growing richer in 
material wealth, and this is the case to-day. And 
what benefits the people as a whole, will in due 
time benefit the individuals making up the entire 
mass. In the era of inflation and wild speculations, 
of enormous expenditures, of money borrowed for 
war expenses, for building railroads, for municipal 
improvements, or those so-called, we imagined we 
were flourishing. It wasa deception; we were only 





running in debt—were as a people and as individu- 





als reveling in borrowed funds, As a nation, asa 
people, as individuals, we were, in 1872, relatively 
poorer than at any time before in this century. Ex- 
penses largely exceeded income. In 1873, we got 
to the end of our credit; the brakes were put on 
by foreign money lenders ; everybody was scared. 
Then we began to see and feel the mass of debt. 

For five years we have been getting down off 
from the “high horse.”” Expenses have been cut 
down, and the lower style of living has been felt. 
But we have been economizing, without greatly re- 
ducing the actual amount of production of real 
wealth, that which comes from the soil. Many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars more have been pro- 
duced during the past twelve months than have 
been expended. The figures will bear out this state- 
ment. We do not feel this, because so much of the 
increase has gone to pay up previously incurred 
debts ; but we are gradually liquidating these, and 
if we keep on thus, we shall, as a people, have this 
surplus production to use and enjoy. Below is an 
illustration of what is stated above. For years we 
kept buying and using up vast amounts of foreign 
products—running in debt for them—paying in 
promises to pay, in Government and railway 
“bonds,” in a mortgage upon our property. The 
following figures show how in 5 years we have di- 
minished the importing of these foreign products, 
and on the other hand have been exporting and sell- 
ing the products of our fields, factories, and mines, 


I % Bat. Against Us. 
1969... $468,494. goa bb. 692,000 
1870... 486,696,000 484,439,000... » 2.957,000 
1871... 589,915,000 587,792,000... 52/123,000 
1872 ... 634,022,000 515,147,000....... 118,875,000 
1873... 589,837,000 566,792,000....... 221547/000 

$265 ,494,000 
1874... $57,410,000 $640,600,000 $68, 190 006 

_ Be 410, eos 190, 

1875... "625,786,000 590/251,000.. 222. "64"465.000 
1876.... 461,092,000 646,976,000. ...... 185,884,000 
1877... 503,901,000 668'585,000... 164684 000 
1878... 460,680,000 763 198,000...” .. 802,568,008 

$780, 791,000 


These tables show that in the five years, 1869 to 
1873, we were constantly piling up debts. abroad, 
aggregating $265,494,000, while in the five years 
1874-1878, we have sold more than we have bought 
each year, aggregating $780,791,000, of which the 
gain last year alone was $302,568,000, or nearly a 
million dollars fur every working day. 


A New Hint to Housekeepers. 
—<— 

There is not the slightest doubt that if the sci- 
ence of nutrition and digestion, of the relative value 
of different kinds of food to supply nourishment 
and strength to the system, and the best methods of 
preparing various articles of diet, to make them 
palatable and attractive as well as economical, 
were better understood by the mass of housekeep- 
ers, there would be a great saving of expense, a 
great deal more of enjoyment, and that health would 
be largely increased. Miss J0tret Corson is doing 
very much to promote these most desirable ends. 
Her book, ‘‘ Twenty-five Cent Dinners for Families 
of Six,” which is being rapidly.circulated through 
the country, has already accomplished a good deal, 
and will do much more hereafter. Her ‘‘ Copking- 
School Text-Book and Housekeepers’ Guide ” is a 
most excellent work, giving in plain, easily under- 
stood language, directions for dishes suited to any 
table, from the simplest and cheapest up to the 
most elaborate and expensive. This work. details 
the cost of each article of food, taking the average 
through the country. Another of her books, her 
‘* Cooking Manual,’ gives ‘‘ Practical Directions for 
Economical Every Day Cookery.’?. These books, if 
in the hands of every housekeeper, would doubtless 
quickly save many times their cost. 

But Miss Corson is working in other ways. She 
gives public lectures to the people, and has organ- 
ized classes for housekeepers; for regular cooks 
and house-help, including instruction among the 
poor, to children, etc. One of these courses of in- 
struction is attended by ladies.of the highest class, 
from Fifth avenue, Murray Hill, etc. A-Represen- 
tative of the American Agriculturist has frequently 
attended one of these courses, to report the pro- 
ceedings, which are after this manner: At 35 East 
17th Street a kitchen is fitted up with all needed 








apparatus, ineluding various impro ved, appliances 
of cookery, with chairs for 15 or 20°ladies. Miss 
Corson takes her platé among her cooking appara- 
tus very much as the Professor of Chemistry in a 
college does when Jectiiring’ to lis “classes, and at 
the same time conducting experiments with his re- 
torts, his test-tubes, beaker.iglasses,:etc., Follow- 
ing the order of her text-book, withcopies of it in 
the hands of her students, for such they are; though 
matronly ladies and younger ‘ladies. preparing 
themselves to be worthy matrons in:the future, 
Miss Corson thus not only gives her-léctures. or 
talks, but with her own hands goes through the va- 
rious operations of preparing and cooking a’ great 
number of dishes, soups, roasts, vegetables, en- 
trees, salads, desserts, etc., etc,'- The whole pro- 
cesses, from receiving the articles from the «market 
to placing them upon the table, are-gone through 
with, so that each “ student’. goes home’ with a 
clear, definite understanding of the whole, réady to 
put in practice what she has learned. Necessarily 
but one dinner course is taken up each after- 
noon, in a lesson of 2 to 8 hours.—Now: for ‘our 


Plan for the Housekeepers of a Neighborhood. 

In every neighborhood, small. or large, let a few 
of the housekeepers meet at the residence of one 
of their number, say.oncea week or fortnight, one of 
them being chosen as leader for the day—usually.the 
lady of the house where the meeting is held.;., Let 
two or more articles of food be selected, for that 
meeting, and let the whole. operation.of preparing 
and cooking, and eating them if you, please;.be 
gone through with, including discussions upon 
different methods and the best ones. ..Copies :of 
Miss Corson’s books to refer..to, will be. helpfui, 
Let the young ladies be present to! see, and learn, 
Can there be any question that such,a series of 
meetings would result. in great ,improvement? 
The ladies, who meet in Miss Corson’s.room, tell us 
they derive great pleasure and profit. These local 
meetings will be an, excellent. substitute for some 
other social gatherings.; Whoever. moves.in this 
enterprise will do a good ‘work we are very sure, 

Another Good Thing to ‘Do 

The great mass of poor and ignorant people pay 
more for the nutriment they actually get, than many 
well-to-do, intelligént families; ‘“Their'sapplies are 
bought in driblets at doublecost; they. do not, kpow 
how, or in what, they,can.obtain..the most, real 
nourishment for the least expenge;.and what.they 
do get, could be made to do much. better service if 
they knew-Aow. to prepare; and. properly cook it. 
If in each neighborhood two, or three, or more of 
the intelligent ladies, or even one of them, would 
undertake the work of educating the elass referred 
to, in. the direction, indicated, it would often be. of 
greater service than the organization.of charitable 
associations, The superintendent of; one, of. the 
best Insane Institutions in.our country told: us, re- 
cently that the largest percentage,of his 500 pa- 
tients came from a class of laborers. who lived. chiefly 
on poorly cooked..bread and salt pork fried, hard. 
They lose the balance;of mind because they, are 
not. sufficiently nourished, with digestible food. 





Prickly Comfrey for Poultry. — Last 
month’s Basket contained a note from Mri 8. H. 
Rice, of Worcester, Mass., giving his suecess with 
Prickly Comfrey. ' ‘Since then we have had the 
pleasure of a call from Mr. Rice, who gave us more 
in full his experience with the plant. Hé regards 
it as especially valuable for furnishing potiltry con- 
fined fn a yard, with a supply of fresh vegetable 
f004. He advises the setting of plants a year old, 
a foot apart in well-menured beds 4 feet wide and 
as long as desired ; these are to be surrounded at 
the sides and ends by boards 8 inches wide set on 
edge, and over them is tobe placed. a lattice-work 
of lath. The fowls are to be kept.away from these 
until. the plants are well established, when they are 
allowed to feed through the openings of the lattice- 
work, The lattice prevent the fowls from injuring 
the roots and. buds, as. they can only reach. the 


leaves, We suggest that.it would be better to have 


two beds, so that the plants in.one might be grow- 
ing while the fowls have access to the other, 
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Editorial Correspondence From the 
Far West. 


—~ 
Youthful Shepherds. 

One pleasant day we rode twenty miles over the 
Laramie Plains, from Laramie City to the Little Lar- 
amie River, where we found a prosperous sheep- 
raiser from Nebraska, named Edward Farrell. There 
were no neighbors for miles around, with the ex- 
ception of a nephew of Motley, the bistorian, who 
had left his father’s pleasant. home, near Boston, 
Mass., and located a sheep ranch close by here. The 
Farrells gave us a most hospitable reception, inas- 
much as one of our party was Mr. Weston, the 
Anditor of the State of Nebraska. Furthermore 
they had long been subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist, and the last number lying on the table 
was not an unpleasant reminder of home to one on 
these far-away plains. We bade them good-bye late 
in the afternoon, turned off to the right of Sheep 
Mountain, and entering a narrow plain between 
high ranges of hills, spurred forward our jaded ani- 
mals, until the gathering shadows warned us that 
we could proceed no further with safety. At day- 
break we spied a large flock of sheep in a corral 
close by a rude cabin or dug-out, in which were two 
boys, sons of Mr. Farrell. Here, twelve miles or 
more from home, they had been tending a flock of 
twenty-three hundred sheep during the entire sea- 
son. They shot their game with an old rifle, did 
their own cooking, and lived entirely alone with 
their dogs and two ponies employed in herding the 
sheep. They alternated in watching the sheep, 
which were driven into the corral every night, as a 
protection against bears, wolves, and other wild ani- 
mals. An antelope which one of them had shot the 
day previous, was suspended near the door of the 
cabin. There was a good range here, and the father 
had in the spring-time sent the sheep, and the boys 
to possess it. You will be surprised when I tell you 
that these two lads, entrusted with the care of over 
two thousand sheep, and living here in this remote, 
secluded spot, were only eleven and thirteen years 
of age. It is astonishing, the early self-reliance 
which these frontier children display, and the skill 
which, as mere urchins, they attain in herding sheep. 

An Ambitious Frontiersman. 

Near the site of Old Fort Kearney, in Western 
Nebraska, there has resided for years a queer char- 
acter who is well known to the national representa- 
tives at Washington. At each recurring session of 
Congress, Mr. Moses H. Sydenham, for that is his 
name, appeals personally and through letters to 
Senators and Congressmen, to remove the National 
Capitol to this, “the geographical center of the 
United States and of the Universe.”” He is a mono- 
maniac on the subject, and has designated the ex- 
act spot with a framework of poles. Tourists who 
have time to do so, stop off at Kearney Junction, to 
view the scene of one of Jules Vernes’ pen por- 
trayals in “Eighty Days Around the World,” 
visit the site of the old Fort, and to have a chat 
with old Mr. Sydenham. We did not find him at 
home. Those, however, who informed us that he 
had gone to Washington, communicated several 
new and interesting facts about the old gentleman. 
In his last general circular to the Washington 
Solons, he guaranteed them that, in case they should 
decide to remove the Capitol to this ‘“‘ geographical 
center,’’ he would sell enough corner lots and adja- 
cent territory to pay for all the expenses of remov- 
al, and leave a small balance for the national ex- 
chequer, after he himself had deducted three per 
cent for transacting the very important business. 

Lady Excursionists. 

When at Laramie, a year ago, we met the widow 
of the late lamented Mr. Ralston, of California, 
who, with her daughters and intended son-in-law, 
were preparing to make a horseback trip to the Yel- 
low8tone. Ladies should not think of making such 
trips unless they have considerable nerve, are fond 
of wild game and relish a touch of hardship and ad- 
venture. I have, however, found very many lady 
tourists in these western regions, who enjoyed the 
experiences fully as much as the gentlemen. A few 
Jays ago, I met at Alamoosa, in Southern Colorado, 





one of a party of fair ladies from the Eastern States, 
who had been travelling the entire summer in a 
camp-wagon or‘ schooner,’ through the mountain 
regions of Colorado, camping out at night, having 
as their only male companion and. protector, the 
stalwart driver who took care of the teamand shot 
the game for them which they cooked. This lady 
was talented and the associate editor of a New 
England educational journal. She informed me that 
the expenses of the party were comparatively small. 
They experienced no fears from any source. They 
had fully recovered their health and were returning 
east with valuable stores of information from 
which to draw for years to come. In Northern 
Minnesota, I recently met another party of ladies, 
who, with their gentlemen companions were travel- 
ling in a more royal manner, but manifested fully 
as much zest and fondness for novelty and adven- 
ture. They were all from Boston. They came to 
Northern Minnesota in an elegant palace car, manu- 
factured for and belonging to them. The coach was 
divided into compartments, including berths, sitting 
roomand kitchen. All lived in this car, which had 
been drawn from point to point wherever inclina- 
tion led them. The day we met them, the car came 
east over the Northern Pacific Road and was switch- 
ed off at New York Mills fora short time, while 
the gentlemen hunted deer and the ladies fished 


and otherwise amused themselves. This party had 


been absent from Boston for several months, and 
were taking solid comfort and enjoyment, While 
the original cost of a coach is considerable, proba- 
bly this mode of pleasure travel is the cheapest in 
the end, inasmuch as hotel bills, railway fares, 
palace car extras and other expenses attending or- 
dinary travel are avoided. The party will probably 
go south next year, contracting with various railway 
officials to take their car to such interesting points 
as they may desire to visit from month to month. 
Western Words and Phrases. 

West of the Missouri River, the word “ outfit ” is 
made to do general duty in the vocabulary of all 
classes. An emigrant going over the plains in a 
schooner, or covered wagon, has his whole outfit 
with him—that is, family, household goods, etc. A 
farmer who comes to church with his children, has 
his outfit. If a straggling band of Indians pass 
through town, you are told that the whole outfit 
presents a shabby appearance. A handsome span 
of horses are called a handsome outfit. A female 
canine with a thrifty litter of young pups is styled a 
fine outfit, and so on. The word is a good one be- 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION OF A CHEAP AND CONVENIENT POULTRY-HOUSE. 


cause handy, and conveying to one’s mind what 
no other polysyllable or phrase expresses. In Col- 
orado, children are frequently styled ‘‘half-breeds.”’ 
Among the ranches, a new comer from the older 
States is called a “‘tender-foot.’? Cattle-herders are 
designated as ‘‘cow-punchers,” and when eggs are 
passed around the table, you are invited to help 
yourself to “hen fruit.” In Wyoming Territory, 
‘** get the drop on him,”’ is a general expression. It 
comes down from the earlier experiences of the ter- 
ritory when desperadoes were so numerons and per- 
sonal encounters were of every-day occurrence. If 
a highwayman got the drop on you, that is, antici- 
pated you in drawing his revolver, discretion was 
deemed the better part of valor. If now one gets 
the start of you in a business transaction or in any- 
thing else, he has got the drop on you, so you 








a 
must make the best of it and not fight. “ Hands 
up,” is the language which the stage robbers and 
train-wreckers address to passengers. The Jat. 
ter understand by this that if they desire to ayoia 
being shot, they must hold their hands above their 
heads and remain perfectly still until the outlaws 
have secured their booty and made off with it, It 
was only the other day that a small gang of free. 
booters having their lair in Elk Mountain attackeq 
a post store, north of Rock Creek, and compelled 
fourteen soldiers, wagon-drivers, and clerks to stand 
in a row on one side of the room, with their hands 
up, while they packed thirteen mules with grocer: 
ies, boots, shoes, and other booty, and safely made 
off with it. There was considerable laughter at 
Laramie and elsewhere at the expense of this party 
who had been overawed and subjugated by a gang 
of robbers inferior innumbers. ‘ But,’ said one of 
the plucked individuals subsequently, “ You may 
think it cowardly to ‘hands up’ for an outlaw; if, 
however, he comes upon you suddenly, and puts a 
pistol to your head before you have time to collect 
your thoughts, you will be very glad to hands up 
and keep quiet.” Stage and car robbers are now 
generally designated as road-agents through Wyo- 
ming. ‘ You bet,’’ “ bounce,” and “ close out the 
whole business,’”? meaning to be expeditious, are 
common expressions among some classes in Wyo- 
ming. ‘Rustler’’ is a favorite word in Utah. If 
one is a pushing business man, he is a rustler. If 
a lady makes a sensation in society, she is a rustler, 
The preacher who stirs up his congregation, or the 
politician who makes a successful campaign, is a 
rustler. 

The Best Cure for Dyspepsia. 

If you are troubled with continued indigestion, go . 
out to the Plains of Wyoming, or to the North Park 
region of Colorado, and camping out, live for a few 
weeks on antelope meat. If you are not already a 
good shot, a little practice with the rifle will enable 
you to bring down your game. There is nothing 
more palatable’ and efficacious in relieving dyspep- 
sia, than antelope steaks cooked by the camp-fire. 


Convenient Poultry-House. 


~~ 
A Massachusetts subscriber, Mr. E. O. Rock- 
woud, sends sketches and the following descrip- 
tion of his poultry-house, which, for convenience, 


he claims to be the best he has ever seen. It is 
built in the most thorough manner, and the walls 
and roof are papered and shingled. Itis 72x 16 
feet ; front posts 44 ft.; 

back posts 54 ft. ; roof 

2 pitch. The stone 

foundation makes the 

walls practically a foot 

or two higher. It is di- 

vided into seven rooms, 

six of which are 10 x 16 

ft., and one 12 x 16, 

with a room up-stairs 

for setters. The house 

faces the south, with 

six windows on that 

side, of 7 x 9 glass, 

There are three doors 

R on the front for taking 

out manure; the en- 
trance door is through 
the large room at the 
right-hand end of the engraving. An alley-way, 4 ft. 
10 inches wide, runs the whole length of the build- 
ing. G, G, are gates opening into the room. The 
feed-boxes, A in the plan, are 5 inches wide by 
2 deep, and are protected by racks made of ¢ in. 
sticks driven into a 2 in. strip of board, 2} in. 
apart. These boxes are placed on the front of the 
alley platfurm, and the nests, which are 15 inches 
each way, are directly above the feed-boxes. A 
close partition extends from the top of the nests to 
the roof of the house; all the partitions are made 
of planed stuff and jointed. The roosts, 2, are 
2x3 joists, planed, with the tops rounded, and 
are hung on hinges, so as to swing down and be 
out of way when one is at work in the house. To- 
tal cost of the building about $225. Mr. R. now has 
about 200 layers, with more in his other houses. 
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sentatives of Agricultural Societies and prominent 

farmers in various parts of the country joined in 

the enterprise, so that the trials were made from 

Canada to Florida, and from Maine to Wisconsin. 
The Reports and their Value. 

The blanks for reporting experiments were sheets 
of paper, about 11 x 17 inches, with spaces for not- 
ing, on one side: (1) Description of soil; situa- 
tion, kind, texture, dry or wet, depth of surface 
soil, charatter of subsoil, etc., ‘ete.—(2) Previous 
treatment, manuring, and yield.—(3) Weather dur- 
ing experiment.—(4) Fertilizers and how applied.— 
(5) Method of sowing, planting, tillage, etc.—(6) 
Other details and remarks. The other side was de- 
voted to details of size of plots, dates of planting 
and ‘harvesting, amounts, quality, and value of 
produce in grain, roots, tubers, stalks, etc., by 
pounds and bushels ; calculated profit or loss, etc., 
Nearly sixty of these reports are before me. Some 
are brief, most are well filled and many entirely so, 
while several haveadditional interesting and sugges- 
tive statements covering a number of pages of fools- 
cap, for which there was not room on the blanks. 

In accuracy and fulness of detail, these reports 
far exceed my expectations. By uniting in experi- 
ments on a common plan, but with a great variety 
of places, soils, crops and other circumstances, the 
experimenters have, besides learning about the fer- 
tilizers, their soils and their crops, made an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
the ways plants feed, and how fertilizers affect 
their growth. On the vexed problem of the capac- 
ity of corn to get its supplies of food from soil and 
air and the effects of fertilizers upon it, for instance, 
these reports throw more light than all the other 
experimental data I have ever been able to obtain. 
From a detailed account prepared for the forth- 
coming report of the Conn. Roard of Agriculture, 
I condense a few statements of plans and results. 

Three kinds of experiments were suggested : (1) 
for testing soils; (2) for testing the action of fer- 
tilizers ; and (3) for obtaining more general infor- 
mation. It was recommended to have plans com- 
plete before starting, to select ‘‘ worn out” soil for 
soil tests, and uniform soil for all, to lay out plots 
accurately, to diffuse the fertilizers well through 
the soil, to leave several unmanured plots for com- 
parison, to make accurate observations, to report 
them fully, and especially to arrange to carry the 
trials through a series of years. 


Experiments Especially for Testing Soils. 
Suppose a farmer wishes to ask: ‘What fer- 


Wing materials does my soil most need im order to 
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Science Applied to Farming.—XLIX. Samples.of Field Exporjments with Fortilimers, 107. 2. 
. aes Plot Il. W. 1. Barrso.omew, Putnam, Conn...,.....; Hill land, dark loam, compact subsoil, worn out meadow. 
Field Experiments with Fertilizers._What Plot 12. Hauser P. CLarke, Wyoming, R.I........... Loam, gravelly hard subsoil, worn out ‘meadow. 
Farmers have been doing. Plot 8. NarHaw B. Lewis, Pine Hill, R.L........... Upland, gravelly and light, gravelly subsoil, poor pasture, 
ictem ‘as to the Plot Il. Carster Sage, Middletown, Conn....... .... Heavy loam, hard-pan subsoil, worn out meadow. 

If I have ever cherished any skeptic Plot 10. Ep. F. Surrg, Tunbridge, Vt................. Low land, heavy loam, compact subsoil, not adapted to corn. 
ability or earnestness of progressive farmers in | pict 97, W. I. Barrnotomew, Putnam, Conn...... .-Plain land, gravelly loam, compact subsoil, In fafr condition. 
studying and learning the ways to maketheirfarm- | piot ‘29. 8. W. Crocker, St. Albans, Me.......:........ Slatey and clayey loam, hard-pan subsotl, in poor condition 
ing better, it has been effectually removed by the | Plot 38. Pror. J. R. Farrmeron, Orono, Me.......... Moist heavy loam, underdrained, worn out meadow. 
reports I have received of field experiments with 
fertilizers last season. As will be remembered, the | WonmeR OF BAG............c00000e00 0 I) @ |) MW) We yxmty Vv) Ww) we oO 
American Agriculturist proposed, last spring, some 3 g ., 2.5/8 :: 
series of experiments, and arranged to provide the : Js i g % # 3 3 
readers with samples of fertilizers for the purpose, KINDS AND AMOUNTS OF FER- : $3 8 a 3 - it g& ue 3 
of tested quality, and at prices just covering cost. TILIZING pr ae ig APPLIED a 3 ~% 3s 382 |. i : 8 
Each article was put up in a small bag, containing pase § 35/2 8 3 i ; F 3 F 

“ enough for 1/,o acre, and numbered [, II, III, ete. s : E 8 Fs ges |Bee 5 : 
Every bag had a label giving amounts and propor iS) > 
tions of its ingredients. The several small bags 3 g g Py 38 3 3 g3 5 qi, P 
were packed in larger bags for shipment. Besides & = . 
Nos. tt VII, which constituted ‘“‘Set A,” there mers: perseayr a $ 3 3 8 es 3 Fs 3 Fa $8 = 
were a number of extras, so that the whole list in- 2 23 
cluded samples of all the more important fertilizers F z j i : i i j 2 s 
in the market. They averaged, on analysis, bet- OST PER ACRE ....cees.csccccvessocees ? 
ter than the guarantees. With each lot was sent a — <= = = = = Bee reamed & = excshintie 
a pamphlet, containing explanations and direc- | © 0 """"F"* a | a) eel Seo) Sta) Wis | By . be,-| ba | bo | bo 
tions for the experiments, and blanks on which ‘ 13 by x} $5 * ¢4 4 a a4 $i 26.8 

: j A ° : # e . a ; 5 

any who might care to tae the needed trouble, CORN. tit is aI.5 16.5) 63.8) 11.2) 68.9) 70.3| 84. 8.3 % 
were requested to note the results and forward : AES) S| | 85). | 885) | | 8) | 
them to me. The Company by whom the fertil- Averaget | 24.6) 90.4) 88.5) 83.8) 99.1| 99.6] 43.9) 48.6 | 28.9) 4.9 | 244 
izers were put up, supplied numerous sets to POTATOES. 36 | ‘eo: | ‘Me6| io. | ‘acs| its iso: | Ym: | 8.8) we | @, 
their customers; the Vermont Agricultural Col- Averaget | 100. | 108. | 128.4| 129.6) 148.2 158.4| 177.8 | 106. | 19:9 | 81.8 
lege distributed a number among the farmers of TURNIPS. 38 225. | 285. | 815. | 240. | 428, | 208. | 418, | 518, 268. 200, 
that State; the Maine Agricultural College made 
several series of experiments with them. ‘Repre- | * 1" Plots and III,only 150Ibe. ft Average of 27 experiments withcorn. 4 Average of 9 experiments with potatoes. 


[Explanation of Table.—A little careful study of the above table will bring out its great value 
clearly. Thus, for example, in Plot If, the 150 Ibs. per acre of Nitrate of Soda, costing $5.624, increased 
the yield of corn 1 bushel ; 300 lbs. of dissolved bone-black (charred bones) added over 22 bushels at 
a cost of $5.25; while the two together (IV) added 24.2 bushels at a cost of $16.88, and 200 Ibs. of 
Muriate of Potash with these (VI) increased the yield by 34 bushels, at a cost of $15.38. In Plot III, 150 
Ibs. of Muriate of Potash, costing $3.74, increased the yield by 51 bushels. In the average of 27 different 
experiments on.as many different farms, the greatest increase—a double crop—over no manure, is shown 
under No. VI, with the application of 150 lbs. Nitrate of Soda, 300 Ibs. dissolved bone-black, and 200 Ibs. 
of Muriate of Potash. But the greatest average profit was with No. V, where 200 Ibs. each of Superphos- 
phate and Muriate of Potash increased the average yield of corn 18t bushels, at a cost of $9.75. Every 
figure in the table, compared with others, tells a story of its own, and the whole table may well be studied 
in detail, long and carefully, and in connection with the description of the soil given above.—Enps ] 
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bring me crops?” Or to state it more fully: “Of 
the ingredients of plant-food which my crops must have, 
what ones can this soil furnish from its own stores, and 
what ones must I give it to make up the deficiencies in 
its supply ?—For this, an experiment was suggested 
in which the three ingredients of plant-food most 
important from the agricultural point of view, viz. : 
Phosphoric Acid, Nitrogen, and Potash, were to be 
used, each by itself; two by two, and all three to- 
gether. Results of some of these tests of the soil 
are given in the condensed table. presented above. 


Soils in which Phosphoric Acid is Chiefly 
Needed. 

In Mr. Bartholemew’s corn experiment, Plot IT, 
every portion which got phosphoric acid brought a 
good crop; everyone without it fafled. The nitro- 
gen and potash both inereased the yield, but 
reckoning a bushel of corn with its stalks at 80 cts. 
neither increased it enough to pay the cost. This 
experiment was made on the same field as the one 
reported for 1877, in which the crop rose cnd fell 
with the phosphoric acid, while it paid very little 
attention to the other ingredients. The experi- 
ment of 1877 was also repeated in 1878, with the 
same fertilizers on the same plots, and with al- 
most identical results. With 800 Ibs. of super- 
phosphate per acre, the yield in the experiments 
of 1877, in the same repeated 1878, and in the new 
experiments of 1878, in every case came within 
about one bushel of 40 bushels per acre. With less 
superphosphate the yield fell off, while to get 
it much higher required other materials. Hog- 
manure, with superphosphate, gave a very large 
crop. Mr. Bartholemew’s experiment with pota- 
toes, No. 27, was made on another field, on low 
land, the corn being on the top of a hill. The 
potatoes were most helped by the phosphoric 
acid, but as seems to be oftener the case with them 








than with corn, responded profitably to the nitro- 





gen as well. In Plots 12, 8, and 29, likewise, the 
preponderatizg influence of phosphoric acid is 
clear, though the corn in 12 and the potatoes in 29 
are helped by the other materials also, as shown in 
several columns. There are, however, a good many 


Soils which respond well to Potash. 


In Mr. Sage’s experiment, Plot III, for instance, 
every crop with potash salts was large, every one 
without them a failure. The potash salts repaid 
their cost more than ten-fold. But while the pot- 
ash was most important, the other materials helped, 
and the combination of the three gave by far the 
largest crop. This tallies well with Mr. Sage’s ex- 
periment on an adjoining field, described last year, 
Some of the reports give still more cogent illustra- 
tions of the great usefulness of the potash salts, 


Cases in which None of the Fertilizers were 

Particularly Useful 
are common; Plot 10 is such a one ; Plot 8 gives 
very small crops also. Indeed, these experiments 
illustrate very forcibly a fact that few farmers ap- 
preciate, namely, that there are a great many soils 
which will not pay for the use of artificia) fertil- 
izers, at least not until they are better tilled, irri- 
gated, drained, or otherwise improved. In short, 
the reports before me are full of illustrations of the 
important facts that : 

1. Soils vary widely in thetr capacities for supply- 
ing crops with food, and consequently in their de- 
mands for fertilizers. 

2. Some soils will give good returns for fertili- 
zers. Others, without previous amendment, will not, 

3. The only way to find what a soil wants is to 
study it by careful observation and experiments. 

But these are only part and not the most import- 
ant of the facts our experiments fllustrafe and 
prove, More another time. ‘W. O. Arwarzr, 


Wesleyan University, Middldown, Conn. 
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Self-propelling Fe Farm Engines, 

The wonderful advance in the application of im- 
proved machinery to the various operations of 
agriculture, can be best appreciated by those whose 
experience and observation extend back thirty 
years. And now brute force is rapidly giving way 
to steam power. Steam engines are coming into 
common use on large farms in every section of the 


country, and are now quite frequently employed by 


threshers in grain 

growing ‘districts, as ? 
being more economi- 
cal than horse-pow- 
er. The chief objec- 
tion of the numerous 
“thresher men” — 
whotravelfrom farm 
to farm throughout 
the threshing sea- 
son, doing the work 
of each in turn—to 
the use of steam, is 
the difficulty of mov- 
ing the heavy en- 
gines from place to 
place, especially in 4 
a hilly country and 
over bad roads. The § 
same objection is 
made by those farm- 
ers who have work 
enough to warrant 
them in owning the them- 
selves. When the threshing is done in the fields, 
the unevenness of the ground, plowed land and 
sloughs, prevent the moving of heavy machinery 
except by the use of large teams of horses, at con- 
siderable expense of time. Various manufacturers 
have sought to overcome these difficulties, by the 
application of the power of the engine to its own 
road wheels, rather unsuccessfully, however, in 
most instances, owing to the complicated machinery 
and intricate steering apparatus. In the engray- 
ing herewith, is represented a traction engine that is 
quite efficient in its working, which is manufactured 
by Messrs. G. & C. Cooper, Mt Vernon, Ohio. In 
this the power is applied to the running wheels 
of a simple farm engine, and all expensive and 
troublesome steering machinery is avoided by using 
a pair of horses to guide the apparatus along the 
road : a seat is fixed on the opposite side from that 
shown in the engraving, forthe driver. Without this 
traction attachment, four to six horses were used 
to draw the engine, while now but two are required 


to guide it; the power also suffices to draw a ten-. 


der or separator, or both, by hitching them on 
behind the engine, and greater speed along the 
highway is obtainable than is safe with horses. It 
is said that the engine moves easily over rough and 
hilly roads, as well as over plowed ground, etc., and 
when it arrives at its destination, it is all ready to 
perform all the work of a stationary engine, as 
well as before the traction attachment was applied. 


Indian Corn—Newer Varieties of Promise. 


The past few years have witnessed a rapid im- 
provement in the seed of farm crops, and conse- 
quently a marked advance in the quality and amount 
of the products. Previously, garden vegetables, 
fruits, and ornamental and flowering plants had 
been the chief objects of study by the experimenters 
who sought improved varieties. Among farm-crops, 
the potato has been foremost in the onward march, 
and for a few years we have been chronicling 
progress in the improvement of wheat. Indian 
corn has, perhaps, been the most backward of any 
of the prominent crops, and cultivators have had 
few distinct varieties to choose from. Here and 
there were farmers who, by careful selection, year 
after year, had established a local variety of more 
or less prominence and value, Some of these, pos- 
sessing more skil] and knowledge than their fel- 
lows,. have, by years of perseverance, and by means 
of selection and crossing, succeeded in producing 
varieties that stand ahead of all others in quality 
and productiveness, Without placing any one above 




















another, as al] the new sorts require a longer trial 
and general use to determine their relative value, 
we name as promising varieties the “‘ White Pro- 
lific,” produced by A. E. Blount, of Tennessee ; 
the “ Early Compton,” brought out by J. J. H. Gre- 
gory, the Massachusetts seedsman, and the “‘ Wau- 
shakum Thoroughbred.”? The “White Prolific” 
is an eight-rowed, white flint corn, with short, well- 
shaped ears, small cobs, and unusually productive. 
It seems adapted to a wide latitude, as its home is 





SELF-PROPELLING FARM ENGINE ON THE ROAD, 


Tennessee, and we hear of it from many Northern 
States, and have seen it growing in Northern New 
Jersey, where one of our editors raised at the rate 
of 150 bushels of shelled corn per acre on an exper- 
imental plot (see February number, page 93). 
Many of the stalks in this field bore 3 to 5 ears 
each, and stalks have been sent to our office from 
other farmers, bearing 4 ears. The ears are uniform 
in size from end to end, average 8 to 9 inches in 
length, and the kernels are hard, well-shaped, and 
compactly placed on the cob. The meal produced 
from this grain is of a superior quality. There isan 
objection to the ‘* White Prolific,” viz., its very tall 
and woody stalks, which is a quite serious one in 
the eyes of the northern farmer who looks to his 
corn-field as a source of fodder. Yet thetops above 
the ears are succulent and edible, and also the 
leaves on the butts. By adopting the southern 
method of harvesting the fodder, as described on 
page 96, this feature becomes less objectionable. 
The “Early Compton” corn originated in New 
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England, from what is known as the Massachusetts 
or Canadian Yellow Flint. What is claimed for it 
is great productiveness and early maturity ; it is 
specially adapted to the Northern States. It is an 
eight-rowed, yellow flint variety, with ears averag- 
ing 8 to 10 inches in length, well-shaped, cobs 
small, kernels hard, and of good form. Reports 
from farmers planting the ‘‘ Compton,” are, on the 
whole, quite favorable ; but it evidently did not re- 
main in the hands of the originator long enough to 
fix its characteristics, as the ears often vary from 
8 to 10-rowed, and it is not always uniform in some 
other respects, though a very promising variety. 
The “ Waushakum Thoroughbred” is the result 





TILE-MAKING MACHINE IN OPERATION. 





es 
of four years of careful selection and ‘‘b: ” 
at ‘“‘ Waushakum Farm” in Massachusetts, It is an 
eight-rowed, yellow flint corn. The course pursued 
was to take ears from stalks bearing two or more 
and from these selecting ears that were uniform in 
every way as compared with each other, having 
small cobs, the kernels compactly placed on the cob 
in straight rows, and uniform in size and shape 
throughout. So careful was this selection, that the 
second year, out of 90 bushels of ears from two. 
eared stalks, only 14 bushel were chosen for seed, 
Then in the seed-plot, all tassels (the pollen-bearing 
flowers) on stalks where there were no ears, were 
cut down before casting their pollen, in order that 
they might not influence the production of barren 
plants in the future—it being held that imperfect 
corn plants were as bad in the seed plot, as a scrub 
bull among a breed of choice cows. The result of 
this careful work is a very uniform corn, a small, 
densely packed cob, and unusual productiveness, 
We have seen this corn on the scales weighing 64 
pounds tothe bushel. The stalks of this varicty 
are small and they make excellent fodder. 

The methods pursued in the production of such 
varieties are such as every intelligent farmer can 
practise, but it does not pay to wait the years ne- 
cessary to the grading up of seed when it can be 
purchased. The better way is to procure a small 
quantity, then by continuing the course pursued in 
bringing the seed to its present point, its quality 
can be kept at a profitable grade. But farmers 
should remember that seed alone will not produce 
large crops ; a well prepared soil, abundant manur- 
ing, and thorough cultivation are also important 
essentials to success in this crop as in all others, 


How Drain Tiles are Made. 





As one lays the red brick-tile on the level bottom 
of the ditches prepared for them, he may wonder 
how these hard tubes are made. The method of 
their manufacture is clearly shown in a pamphlet 
issued by the “ Phoenix Machine works,’’ Indianap- 
olis, Ind. This Company manufacture the appara- 
tus by which tiles are made, and we have had an il- 
lustration of it engraved. The machine is a simple 
affair, and the process is by no means intricate ; but 
it should be remembered that the simpler a machine 
and its working are, the greater and more valuable 
is the invention. Of course good clay is the first 
requisite ; this is placed in the upright cylinder or 
hopper, where it is tempered by wings attached to 
the shaft and passed down into chambers under- 
neath. A crank at the lower end of the shaft oper- 
ates a plunger in the “ pressure chambers,” that 
forces the clay through dies, from the outer end of 
which it issues in continuous tubes, as shown in 
the engraving. These clay tubes are delivered 
upon rollers, where they are cut off in lengths of 
13% inches, by means of steel wires fastened in a 
frame. Thence the tiles are removed to the kilns 
for burning, where they are treated similarly to 
bricks. The pole across the upper end of the 


shaft is the means by which power is applied. 
These machines are 


strongly made and are 
said to be very effi- 
cient. The manufac- 
ture of tiles is one 
of the many objects 
for which farmers 
may associate with 
benefit. In localities 
at a distance from 
any tile factory, several farmers can unite for the 
purchase of a machine, and not only supply them- 
selves with the needed tiles at a much lower cost 
than otherwise possible, but sell enough to others 
to pay for the machine in part, if not entirely. Co- 
operation of this kind is often useful and profita- 
ble, but to be effective, it needs one driving and g0- 
a-head man, who will “co-operate” by being the 
head and front of the association, and attending | 
to all the details. The name “Phenix” is not 
an inapt name to apply to an apparatus turning 
out an article that is only perfected by passing 
through fire; thongh hardly born of the fire like 
the fabled bird from which that name is 
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Rumpless Fowls. 


Among the fowls which are noted for their pecu- 
larity, if not grotesqueness, of form and figure, the 
rumpless varieties are conspicuous. Tt is said that 
these originated from the Polish breeds, and that 
some of them formerly bore top-knots and partially 
developed beards. When first brought forward 
prominently they went by the name of “ Glend- 
rocks,” but this soon gave way to the term “rump- 

"tess," which is now epplied to all of them indiscrim- 
inately. By 4 process of improvement th2ir original 
character has been much changed ; the top-knot 
and beard, which were 
quite imperfect, and the 
partial leg - feathering 
and objectionable vul- 
ture hocks were bred 
out, making them as at- 
tractive as is possible 
for so deformed a bird 
to be. Their anatomy 
is deficient in the usual 
prolongation of the 
vertebral cvlumn to 
form the “rump ”’ upon 
which the tail feathers 
of most other fowls are 
planted; so that in place 
of the usual ornamental 
tail, that part of the 
body is covered by a 
few back or saddle 
feathers. In color they 
were formerly black, or , 
white, or a mixture of | 
these; the so-called 
“improved”? pure-bred 
fowl] is now white and 
has an upright carriage. 
Some excellent flocks 
that we have seen are 
mottled black and 
white, somewhat re- 
sembling the ‘‘ Domin- 
ique ” in color, and are 
neat and attractive in 
appearance, being com- *. 
pact in form, energetic _ 
in spirit, and having a 
fine carriage. These — 
fowls usually occupy 
an inferior position, be- 
ing somewhat tender in 
constitution, and thus 
liable to contract such 
diseases as roup and tu- 
berculosis during cold, 
stormy weather; but * 
the above - mentioned oT 7 
flocks are as hardy as be 
any other breeds, are 
good layers, and fair 
table fowls. One Orange County farmer that 
we know of—and who keeps nothing on his 
farm that does not pay—has bred them for many 
years and finds them a source of considerable pro- 
fit ; his poultry always brings an extra price in the 
market, and has become quite noted among certain 
consumers who know his trade-mark, which con- 
sists in the absence of the ‘‘bishop’s nose.” He 
says they are “first-class layers, the best of mothers, 
and of the hardiest constitution. He always keeps 
all the pullets for layers. They are the finest fowls 
when dressed for market he has ever sold, and can 
never get too many of them.’? The sexes are not 
easily distinguishable when young, though pos- 
sessing marked distinctions when full-grown, which 
are well represented in the engraving. While 
rumpless fowls in general have not a very good 
Teputation, the experience of some, indicates that 
this breed has capabilities worthy of the attention 
of the ambitious and careful poultry breeder. 








Hoeing Wheat to Fight Insects.—In the 
Tapidly increasing practice of extra manuring and 
cultivation of wheat, as by drilling and hoeing, it 
is found in very many cases that the Hessian fly 








and other insects, are far less troublesome than on 
the wheat fields where only ordinary cultivation is 
practised. It frequently occurs, too, that superior 
cultivation permits of earlier sowing in the fall; 
the extra growth more than offsetting the damage 
done by the insects, to avoid which most farmers 
now are obliged to resort to late planting. Several 
examples are cited where drilled and cultivated 
fields, grown beside ordinary broadcast sown and 
lightly manured fields, with results wholly in favor 
of the former, the Hessian fly greatly damaging if 
not totally destroying the latter, while the culti- 
vated fields escaped almost unharmed, These facts 


| are brought out in the reports published last month, 


which all wheat growers may study with profit. 


Polled or Hornless Cattle. 
elagecht 
The Different Breeds Described. 

The higher position that polled cattle are taking 
in Europe, and frequent mention of them in the 
American Agriculturist, have led to several calls for 
a more particular description of the various families 
or breeds of the class. The terms, ‘ polled,’’ “‘ dod- 
ded,” “humbled,” “mooley,” “hornless,” and ‘“‘no- 
horn,” are all applied to these cattle. In this country, 
where they are usually called ‘“‘mooley cows,” speci- 
mens are frequently found in many sections, and 
sometimes they are the prevailing breed ofa locality. 
It is commonly supposed here, that these hornless 
cattle are descendants of the domesticated buffalo 
of the West, the females of which almost invariably 
are hornless, the bulls having these weapons of 
defence and doing the fighting. Some of our polled 
cattle may have had such an origin, but it is known 
that many are the descendants of occasional im- 
portations, which have become scattered about the 
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country. In Great Britain, where their history for 
more than a hundred years is familiar, it is an an- 
thenticated fact, that at first the Aberdeens, for ex- 
ample, were a class of cattle with and without horns, 
but evidently with a tendency to the latter condi- 
tion. Sometimes animals are found with horns 
hanging beside the head, quite loose in the skin, 
there evidently being no.development of bone from 
the skull within to make them firm. There are 
apparently three distinct breeds of polled cattle in 
Great Britain: ‘the “Angus” or “‘Aberdeen,” the 
‘Galloways,’? and the ‘ Suffolk” or “ Norfolk.’? 
The ‘‘Angus’’ breed, according to Low’s ‘Cattle 
of the British Islands,” 
tty originated over a cen- 
tury ago in the north of 
Scotland,when the agri- 
culture of that region 
began a course of rapid 
development. They are 
now thickly scattered 
throughout the grazing 
regions of Great Britain. 
By careful breeding 
they have rapidly im- 
proved of late years, 
and, with the “ Gallo- 
ways,’’ are now a favor- 
ite beef cattle of the 
great English markets, 
for the economy of 
their carcasses and the 
quality of their meat. 
The county of Aberdeen 
breeds more cattle es- 
pecially for beef than 
any other county in 
the kingdom, Galloway 
probably ranking next. 
At the recent Paris 
Exhibition, the “ Aber- 
‘ deens” carried off the 
highest honors over. all 
other breeds of beef 
cattle. Inform they are 
compact, well propor- 
tioned, straight backed, 
larger limbed than the 
‘*Galloways,” which 
they somewhat resem- ‘ 
ble in general charac- 
teristics; bair soft and 
fine; skin soft; color 
\ varied, but mostly black 
with white marks; some 
are brindled, but solid 
black is preferred. They 
have a gentle disposi- 
=. tion, mature early, and 
we attain great weights. 
ilies 4 The breed is not adapted 
to the dairy ; it produces 
beef rather than milk. 
The “ Galloways” originated in the county bear- 
ing that name, and are particularly adapted to 
hilly districts, having hardy constitutions, and be- 
ing good feeders. Black is their predominating 
color, and is regarded as an indication of hardiness 
and purity of blood. In form, the “Galloway ” is 
a compact animal, well proportioned, fine-boned, 
clean, round, broad ; legs short; neck rather coarse; 
back level from head to tail ; long in the quarter; 
deep in the chest ; hair long and soft, though coars- 
er than that of the “‘ Aberdeen,’’ or of the ‘Suf- 
folks ;” skin rather hard and firm. A century ago 
the ‘‘Galloways”’ frequently had small horns, but 
are now entirely without them, except an occasion- 
al one hanging loose in the skin. The ‘‘ Galloway 
rib ’’ is well known in the London markets as especi- 
ally delicate. These cattle are hardy, docile, and 
indifferent milkers, but are superior beef animals. 
The “‘ Norfolk” or “ Suffolk’? breed, which we 
described in the American Agriculturist for Jane 
and September, 1878, ig descended from the “‘ Gal- 
loways,” but now differs from that breed consider- 
ably. In color it isa reddish brown or deep red. 
The neck and shoulders, which are heavy in the 





_“Galloways” are light and thin in the “Suffolks ;” 
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the ribs are shorter in the latter breed. The “ Suf- 
folks”? combine the qualities of being excellent 
beef animals as well as liberal milk producers, 
though the meat is not considered quite equal to 
that of the other polled breeds. They are heavy- 
bodied cattle, with smooth quarters, and flesh laid 
on evenly ; disposition mild. This breed would be 
a desirable one for parts of this country, especially 
where cold winters prevail, on account of their 
hardy constitution and heavy coat of hair, and their 
being good feeders, thriving on coarse fodder. 
The fact that the “Suffolks”’ are hornless, are 
good dairy cattle, and finally make good beef, and 
are economical feeders, renders them suitable for a 
large class of farmers, and we expect to see them, 
with the other two breeds above mentioned, rapid- 
ly gaining a greater popularity among our agricul- 
turists, particularly the beef producers of the West. 


Among the Farmers.—No, 38, 


BY ONE OF THEM, 


Ear-Marks for Cattle. 

I have been discussing the subject of ear-marks 
with several good farmers and breeders lately. Mr. 
Samuel J. Sharpless showed me an admirable noteh- 
ing punch that cuts the notch here en- 
graved, which, in his experience, he has 
found not likely to grow together, nor to 
become indistinct, while it is not observa- 
ble at a little distance. This is much bet- 
ter than the hacking and defacing which ears are 
usually subjected to when the notching is done 
by the knife or the common notching punch. The 
systems in accordance with which sheep, cattle, 
and pigs may be numbered by notching their ears, 
are various. I give twoofthem: In fig. leach notch 
in the left ear counts one, except the one in the 
poiut which counts 5. Those in the right ear count 
ten, except one in the point counting 50. Thus every 
number up to 99, inclusive, may be marked. A hole 
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Fig. 1.—EAR-NOTCHES WHICH NUMBER 167. 


in either ear means 100; so that without obviously 
marring the ears every number up to 800 at least 
may be marked. Another system (fig. 2) employs 
notches in the top of the left ear to indicate tens 
up to 40, while notches in the edges of the right ear 
indicate hundreds, except 50, shown by a notch in 
the tip of the right ; a round hole in either ear in- 
dicates 1,000. We naturally shrink from giving a 


creature pain, and this is but very slightly painful. | 


The animals require no effort to control them, and 
wince but littie when a notch is cut. Branding 
with a hot iron, so generally practised in many 
parts of the country, hurts a great deal worse. 

Zinc ear-labels, which are strips of that metal in- 
serted in the lower edge of the ear, bearing the 
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Fig. 2.—EAR-NOTCHES WHICH NUMBER 1268. 


owner’s name and the number of the animal, are 
very convenient and easily attached, but they tear 
out sometimes, and may at any time be changed, 
which is very undesirable, an animal once marked 
by the breeder should forever after carry that mark 
unaltered. Notches serve as positive marks of 
identification, and may be so recorded in herd 
books, but to record a metallic ear-label is almost 
as preposterous as it would be to record as a mark 
of identification, “tarred on left shoulder.” 
Sugar from Beets. 

I was gratified the other day at receiving a call 
from Theodore Gennert, who will be long known 
in connection with the production of beet-sugar as 
the pioneer in what will surely be a prominent in- 
dustry in this country in the near future. I am 
almost afraid to think how many years ago it was 





that I first made his acquaintance in the sugar- 
house at Chatsworth, Illinois; and yet what seemed 
then to promise speedy success and even wealth to 
those who were engaged in it, is to-day but little 
nearer, apparently, to that realization. Mr. Gen- 
nert is now in Maine, and as enthusiastic as ever 
on this subject. J perceive a change in his tone, 
however, that indicates the wisdom of dear bought 
experience. At Chatsworth, 15 years ago, we talked 
of sugar and of beef. Now we talk of beef and of 
sugar. At the West, when corn was liable to be 15 
to 20 cents a bushel, and where it was universally 
regarded as better feed for beeves than roots in any 
form, the great bulk of the nutritive portion of the 
crop was lost. At the East it is not so. It will pay 
here to raise sugar-beets simply as feed. The sugar 
which the roots contain in their natural state makes 
them palatable, indeed, and is fattening, but it can 
be entirely withdrawn without seriously lessening 
their nutritive qualities as feed for beef cattle or 
“store”? cattle. The residue after the sugar is 
extracted is highly relished by cattle, and may be 
fed to them freely. So that those who can feed it, 
really have whatever they realize, on account of the 
sugar, as clear gain. Beeti-sugar production de- 
pends absolutely, from an economical stand-point, 
upon the complete consumption by animals of 
The Pulp or Residue. 

Now we find it profitable to raise those great 
pulpy sacks of water culled mangel-wurzels, simply 
for cattle feed. It has been over and over again 
demonstrated that German sugar-beets produce 
fully as much digestible and nutritious food to the 
acre as mangels, and yet the latter are such an at- 
tractive crop that we keep on raising them. If we 
could take them to the mill and have them nicely 
pulped for nothing, and be well paid into the bar- 
gain—the miller paying for the privilege, and re- 
turning to us the whole amount of nutritive matter 
in the beets—we would not hesitate long, but set 
about arranging for raising the roots, and having 
cattle enough to consume the pulp. This is, as I 
understand it, exactly what beet-sugar production 
offers to the Northern, and especially Eastern farm- 
ers. It takes this form, however—the sugar mill 
buys the beets and the beef-feeder buys the pulp. 
When the beet-grower and the beef-feeder are the 
same person, then the above proposition is realized, 
namely, the sugar-mill pays the farmer for the 
privilege of pulping, and he gets his own product 
returned, less sugar. The only reason why a sugar- 
mill in any good farming community is not sure to 
be a success, is, that so few people have found out 
how much more profitable it is to raise routs than 
corn for feeding purposes. Every year more and 
more roots are raised, and the principal value of 
mangels is to make root-raising popular, and to in- 
troduce the sugar-beet as a general farm crop. 


Mangels as a Crop. 

I am hardly willing to cast the slur upon mangels 
which might be implied from what I have writ- 
ten ; they have several characteristics which make 
them favorites, and probably this will always be 
the case. The fact that they are enormously bulky 
and heavy, in proportion to the nutriment they 
contain, is overlooked by the farmer in his joy at 
harvesting such noble crops. Sugar beets are set 
deeply in the soil. Mangels grow largely upon the 
surface, and may be harvested without digging, 
plowing, or any trouble but loading into wagons. 
This, with me, has made all the difference between 
saving the crop in good order, and having it frosted. 

The enormous quantities of roots which a sugar 
mill must have to extract the sugar from, in order 
to do a profitable business, makes it necessary that 
beet growing should be very general throughout 
any district, before sugar production will pay. 
This great production of beets necessitates the 
feeding of a great many cattle, hence more manure, 
more crops of all kinds, and a higher grade of 
farming in all respects. 

‘Rubber Floor Wipers” for the Dairy. 

There is an article called the “ window wiper,”’ 
which is coming into very general use in the cities. 
It is a strip of valcanized rubber, about an eighth of 
an inch thick or less, fastened upon the edge of a 
flat piece of wood, and projecting from it as an 





edge, as seen in the engraving. This is useq to 
clean windows, and being wiped over wet glass 
leaves it clean and dry. The effect of a simijar 
use of the 
wiper, or of a 
stronger one 
adapted to 
the purpose, 
Upon wet 
floors, is to 
Sweep and 
wipethefloor, 
leaving it. 
clean and 
nearly dry, 
much better and more rapidly than any mop or 
broom, or both combined can do. In fact, in dairies 
and kitchens, when once tried, it becomes almost 
indispensable, and upon cement floors where water 
can be freely used, it is efficient in its action, 
both cleansing and drying the floor very rapidly, 


Fig. 3.—DAIRY FLOOR-WIPER. 


Butter Production East vs. West, 
<> 


A recent study of the New York butter markets 
has revealed some interesting facts that possibly 
may be of valuc to dairymen. The fact that butter 
is lower now than for some years past, is doubtless 
due to the general depreciation in values; but the 
apparent falling off in the demand for the higher 
grades of the “gilt edge” of the eastern dairies 
must be ascribed to other causes. Dealers in 
fancy butter tell us that where a few years ago 
they had difficulty in obtaining as much “ Plila- 
delphia butter”’ as they wanted, now they are con- 
tinually being solicited for orders. There is no 
actual falling off in the demand ; on the contrary, 
there is a decided increase, as the number of peo- 
ple who require good butter is constantly growing. 
The lower prices are due to the large number of 
dairies engaged in the manufacture of “ gilt edge” 
butter, but especially to the recent rapid improve- 
ment in western butter. People will no longer pay 
75 cents to $1.00 per pound for the fancy brands, 
when they can get nearly as good from the West 
at the price of ordinary eastern butter. It is rather 
a puzzle to the eastern farmer, that his western 
competitor can pay the freights for so long dis- 
tances and still undersell him in his own market; 
but it is this very matter of freight that makes the 
diffegence. Most good dairymen feed considerable 
quantities of corn-meal for the production of first- 
class butter in paying amounts; but the eastern 
farmer, as a rule, feeds western corn, paying the 
freight on it all the way from its distant harvest 
fields. The western dairyman saves this freight, 
which is 25 to 50 per cent of the price paid by 
his eastern competitors. In other words, the wes- 
tern duiryman only pays freight on one pound of 
butter, instead of on ten to tifteen pounds of corn, 
thus enabling him to sell his butter that much 
cheaper than those who pay freight on the corn, 
to say nothing of the differences in the value of 
land and other expenses, This feeding of corn for 
butter production by the western farmer is also a 
source of profit in that it removes no fertility from 
the soil, but increases its productiveness and per- 
mits growing still larger crops of corn to be con- 
verted into butter at a continually advancing profit. 
Previous to the feeding of cattle, and butter pro- 
duction, the western corn grower had little use for 
corn-stalks or other coarse fodder; now he con- 
verts them into butter and beef, so that, in com- 
parison with the past practice, the products from 
them are clear profit, and can be sold at a low price.. 

The dollar-a-pound prices have been very decep- 
tive, and led to much dissatisfaction on the part of 
producers, but when the method of obtaining them 
is known, the gloss wears off from the picture, and 
the gilt from the butter. Take one noted dairy 
as an illustration of the methods of most of this 
class. The owner, by a very great outlay, had 
got his farm into splendid condition, some single 
acres costing many hundred dollars for their re- 
clamation ; then he purchased the best imported 
stock, paying, it is stated, $15,000 fora bull. These 
animals, of course, took the first prize at the “‘ Cen- 
tennial” and other prominent cattle shows. A 
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a 
cultural weekly was employed to give 

, rom aan send-off in a Supplement, of which 
it is said there were 50,000 extra copies distributed, 
mostly to wealthy New York families. When the 
butter was ready to be put upon the market, 3 one- 
half pound packages were given at intervals toa 
number of leading families. In addition to this 
skillful advertising, the farm was made prominent 
in every way possible ; by excursions and feasting 
of city friends, of Aldermen and other notables, and 
by 2 splendidly illustrated magazine article. At 
the farm every obtainable means is employed for 
the making of the best butter; yet, aside from this, 
it was literally forced upon a certain class of people 
who are willing to pay almost any price for style. 
And in this case they do pay 50 cents a pound for 
style only ; for, without any disparagement to the 
product, we know that about as good butter is 
every day sold in the markets for 40 cts., 50 cts., 
and 60 cts. per pound, though under less preten- 
tious circumstances and claims. The latter brands 
are, however, probably sold at as large a profit. 
It is now quite definitely settled, that, aside from 
exceptional cases, “gilt edge’? butter is not an at- 
tainable or profitable product. Barring this, then 
the question at hand is, first-class eastern against 
the same quality of western butter. To the west- 
erner we say, go on in the same way and do as 
much better as you can. The eastern dairyman, 
we advise to raise as much of the grain he feeds as 
possible ; to improve his machinery, that is, his 
cows, so that it will turn out the largest possible 
yield ; to study the methods by which his com- 
petitors beat him, and then to go and do likewise. 





Bands for Corn Shocks. 


A subscriber asks for a method of using wire for 
binding corn shocks. As the preparation of these 


C2 eS 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


bands is necessarily a work of the leisure season, 
we now give a few hints on the subject. There is 
no cheaper or more durable material than wire, 
and No. 12 annealed galvanized wire will probably 
answer this purpose better than any other. The 
bands should be about 5 feet long. The fasten- 








“~ Fig, 8.—wWoopEN HOOK FOR WIRE BAND. 


{ngs may be made by twisting a loop at each end, 
and using a wire hook (fig. 1), or by making a loop 
at one end, and having a small cross-bar of wood at 
the other, as in fig. 2. Another form of fasten- 
ing is shown at fig. 3; this double hook is made 
of hard wood, and is fastened to the band as shown 





Fig. 4.—RoP# BAND WITH WIRE LOOP. 
in the engraving. An ingenious person may hit 
upon a number of modifieations of this plan. Cord 
bands, made of hemp or cocoa-nut fiber, will be 
found very useful. These may be fastened very 
readily, by attaching to one end 2 wire loop, made 
as is shown at fig. 4, knotting the other end and 
drawing the knotted end through the loop, when 
it will be held firmly and the band secured ; or a 
plain ring of wire or a small bar of wood may be 
tied to one end of the cord, and the other end passed 
around this, and secured bya few turns around the 
tightened band. ‘These are given as suggestions 


" Only, and will doubtless set the inventive genius 


of many sharp boys in operation to devise other 
methods, which if improvements, we shall be happy 


to receive and publish for the benfit of our readers. 





Another Good Word for the Boys, 


FROM A CLERGYMAN CULTIVATOR. 
—>— 

The question has often been discussed, ‘‘ How to 
Keep the Boys on the Farm?” The “ Danbury 
News” man had his joke as usual, and finished 
thus: ‘* We hope our farmers are just as anxious 
as they appear to be, to keep their boys on the 
farm ; but they don’t seem to take any definite action.” 
1 am not much of a farmer, yet I can speak to this 
point definitely. I am a Clergyman, but find it 
adds to my comfort to cultivate an acre of land, 
and two other lots besides. I have three sons 
working with me, and they are the most enthusi- 
astic workers 1 ever saw anywhere. If they perse- 
vere, they cannot fail to be rich men. Their ages 
respectively are 15,13, and 12 years. Now the 
‘* definite action ” I have taken, is this: 

I bought Peter Henderson’s ‘‘ Gardening for 
Profit,” two years ago, and tried to put its in- 
structions into practice, working in our vegetable 
gardens with my boys. Then I took the American 
Agriculturist, which now lies contantly on my table. 
Then I bought Henderson’s ‘‘ Floriculture ;’’ then 
his ‘Gardening for Pleasure ;’’ then Roe’s ‘ Play 
and Profitin My Garden.” Next Isaw among the ad- 
vertisements inthe American Agriculturist, mention 
of the catalogues of books and pamphlets on rural 
affairs. With what a relish I read the contents of 
certain books, all the while comparing the prices 
of the books with my empty pocket-book! Never- 
theless, I contrived to buy the above books, and 
also ‘Four Acres Enough.” I saw ‘‘ Prize Essay 
on the Potato,” sent for it; then ‘‘ How to Raise 
Cabbages ;”’ also Bliss’s ‘‘ Prizes for Potato Cul- 
ture,’? which my boys and I read and referred to 
constantly, with a great desire to grow potatoes 
like those who had received the prizes. We didn’t 
though, alas! Besides, I had Bommer’s “‘ Method 
of Making Manure,” which I have tried to put in 
practice and succeeded tolerably well. At last, I 
said to my boys: ‘See here, boys; I don’t care 
for money, and will make a bargain with you. You 
may have half the money we make in the garden, 
and of the potatoes which we shall plant, the boy 
that raises the most from twelve rows, shall have a 
silver watch costing $16. The youngest is under 
the impression that if he is not far behind the eld- 
est in the quantity from his rows, that he may get a 
watch too. I may mention another thing which 
works very well. It is this : Iam boss,and they know 
it ; but Iam never arbitrary. They always see my 
reason for doing anything, and at once acquiesce in 
my judgment. A part of my method is that 
we frequently consult together. I listen to their 
suggestions, and often they will suggest the very 
plan in my own mind. But, if we happen to differ, 
I show them my reasons, after which they agree 
to my plan with promptitude and cheerfulness. 
Then they are always at liberty to rest when they 
please. I often say, ‘“‘ Now boys, take a rest,” and 
they have frequently replied, ‘‘ We are not tired Pa, 
but if you are, go and rest.” What do you think I 
do? Why, [ grin, and go and rest awhile! Now, 
these things I have done, besides the moral train- 
ing they receive as my sons. And I believe that all 
farmers may well do something similar by way of en- 
couragement, and not wait until they are about to 
die, and then leave their farms to their children, 
when they can retain them no longer. Let our 
farmers treat their sons like sons, and not like 
slaves; give them a share in the proceeds, as well 
asin the work and responsibility, and I believe 
that in nine cases out of ten, the boys could not be 
easily tempted away from the parental homestead. 

J. D., Berwick; Columbia Oo., Pa. 


City Sewage for Manuring Land.—In our 
foreign correspondence last summer, reference ‘was 
made to the Gennevilliers Plain, near Paris. We 
learn from our foreign exchanges that the success 
of this experiment is now assured. One-third of the 
sewage of Paris—one of the largest cities of the 
world—is used on 2,000 acres of market-gardens on 
this plain. The farmers are unanimous in their 
praise of the system, their crops having been in- 
creased in many cases nearly five-fold. The flowers 











raised there are nearly perfect; the vegetables are 
wholesome, and the health of the people living 
among the market-gardens is as good as the average. 


Sliding Spout for a Barn or Mill, 
—<>— 


A spout through which bags of grain or feed may 
be sent from one floor to another, in barns or grist 
mills,is represented in the accompanying engraving. 
This will be found very useful for other purposes 
than the one men- 
tioned, and may be 
readily made to serve 
as a ventilating trunk 
as well. It consists 
of a wooden spout 
about 2 feet square, 
made as shown in the 
engraving, and pass- 
ing at each turn from 
one floor to another. 
A bag of grain or 
feed dropped in at 
the top, will slide 
from floor to floor 
until it reaches the 
table at the bottom. 
The openings @, a, 
are closed by doors 
which may be shut 
down across the 
spout, when it is 
required to deliver 
the bags upon any intermediate floor. This spout 
is necessarily used in connection with a hoist- 
ing apparatus or an elevator, by which the grain or 
feed is raised to an upper floor. In high barns pro- 
vided with a hoist and a sliding spout of this kind, 
it will generally be found convenient to store the 
grain upon the top floor where it will be well 
ventilated, and may be made free from vermin, 


A Salting Table. 
——<—>——— 

To supply salt to sheep and cattle, a table, such 
as shown in section in the engraving, may be used. 
A stout post is set in the ground, and two cruss- 
pieces of plank are spiked to it a foot or so up, and 
boards laid upon the cross-pieces to form a table— 
four, six, or eight-sided as desired. A light roof of 
slabs or bark is secured to the top of the post. A 
small supply of coarse salt, or a few lumps of rock 











SLIDING SPOUT. 











COVERED SALTING TABLE. 


salt may be kept on the table, and prevented from 
falling off by cleats. Cattle are not so likely to 
fight over the salt when they can reach it as they 
desire, and there is room for several at the table. 

Encouraging to Cattle-Men.—Mention was 
recently made in these columns of the law passed 
by the British Parliament concerning the importa- 
tion of animals into that country. This law, which 
went into effect on Jan. 1st, allows the landing of 
live cattle at only six ports, and these to be slaugh- 
tered at the port of debarkation within ten days 
after landing, from any country, with the exception 
that cattle from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Spain, 
Portugal, and the United States are exempt from 





compulsory quarantine or- slaughter, as dangerous 


diseases are not common in those countries. As 
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this country is much. the largest producer of any of 
the favored list, the effect will be greatly to the 
advantage of American cattle raisers and exporters, 
and with our immense resources we can defy com- 
petition from any other country. Last year the 
number of live cattle shipped from our principal 
Atlantic sea-ports averaged over 2,500 head per 
week, and under present conditions the prospect is 
good for a very great increase of the whole business. 





Stone-Boats, 
—_ 


There are many uses for what are known as stone- 
boats besides hauling stone. One of these, and 
not the least by any means, is to carry plows, har- 
rows, and tools to and from the fields, and as this 
work will soon be at hand, stone-boats might now 
be prepared, while there is leisure. There may 
be one stone-boat for each team, and one to spare, 
and it will frequently happen that all will be in 












Fig. 1.—A SLAB STONE-BOAT. 
use. The simplest one can be made in a short time 


with no other tools than an axe and an auger. This 
is shown at fig. 1, and consists of two runners made 








2.—STONE-BOAT MADE OF PLAN: 








Fig. 
of round oak sticks, about 8 feet long, and split and 
peeled, to which cross-pieces, 3 feet long, are fas- 
tened by means of pins driven through and wedged 








Fig. 3.—A SLED FRAME STONE-BOAT. 
at each end. At fig. 2 is shown one made of plank ; 


the runners are sawed out in the required shape, 
about 8 inches wide or less, and planks are spiked 





Fig. 4.—STONE-BOAT OF SAWED PLANK. 


across; side-pieces are to be spiked above the 
plank, both to hold them down and prevent a load 
from slipping off on a rough road. At fig. 8 is re- 
presented a frame of a boat hewed out of split tim- 
ber or plank, with beams and rives made similarly 
to those ofasled. This is made to run either way. 
At fig. 4 is the common form of stone-boat planks 
sawed out of a log, with the front ends turned 
up. These planks may also be easily hewn from 
logs with axe and broadaxe without sawing. 


Corn and Fodder Culture in Virginia. 


Our correspondent, Mr. Edw. Miller, of Chester- 
field Co., Va., sends us the following account of 
the methods employed in the culture of corn for 
grain and fodder in that section :—Corn and corn- 
fodder form a considerable portion of the food 
of all kinds of live-stock here. The land in many 
localities is well adapted to this crop; some fields, 
meadow lands, that have lain idle since the war, 
now produce 100 bushels per acre without manure, 
the stalks growing 18 feet high, while the “hill 
land” yields from 8 to 15 bushels. In preparing 
for the seed, we break ground early in March, the 
planting being done toward the end of April. We 
“drop the corn according to the fertility of the 
soil; ’’ on high land, in rows 4 feet apart, the hills 
8 feet apart in the row; on fertile low lands, the 
rows are 8 to 34 feet apart, with 2 feet between the 
hills. Two kernels only are put in each hill, and 











_braces, packed firmly, butts down, until a circle 9 





when the plants are about 8 inches high the poorest 
one is removed, leaving each stalk growing by itself. 
The ordinary custom here is to plant much further 
apart. Just before thinning we run a single plow 






FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD CULTIVATION OF CORN, 


each side of and close to the row, throwing the soil 





away from the plants. A few days later this earth 
is thrown back upon the rows by plowing in the 
opposite direction. Later still, when the weeds 
get troublesome, the plow is run through a third 
time ; the engravings, figs. 1, 2, and 3, indicate the 
appearance of the land after each plowing, respec- 
tively. It is sometimes necessary, also, to after- 
wards run a three-toothed harrow or cultivator be- 
tween the rows to keep the weeds down and loosen 
the soil. I have found that extra labor in killing 
all the weeds does not pay in the crop returned ; 
neither has it paid me, as a rule, to use other fer- 
tilizers than those made onthe farm. Ashes and 
hen-dung prove to be an excellent marure, [These 





two substances contain al) the elements of plant- 
food, such as are also contained in good commer- 
cial fertilizers, but the supply is limited, and 
many Virginia farmers use the latter, and find the 
practice profitable, especially after the home re- 
sources,of manure have been exhausted.—EDs. ] 

As the corn approaches maturity, and when the 
leaves are getting browned by the sun, the tops are 
cut, and the leaves “ pulled.”’ The tops are cut off 
one leaf above the ear, and placed in small heaps 
by the armful. (I find my pruning-knife to be 
an efficient implement for this purpose.) Toward 
night these scattered bundles are set up in “hacks,” 
butts downward, each one 3 to 4 feet in diameter, 
and tied about 18 inches from the top with a corn- 
stalk withe. The fodder stands in these “hacks” 
until sufficiently cured to be stacked, and nothing 
but a long rain storm will injure it ; 8 to 10 days of 
fair weather cures it nicely. My stacks are built 
near the stables in the following manner: A pine 
pole, about 12 to 14 feet long, is erected, its lower 
end stuck in the ground ; 4 braces, set 2 feet from 
the butt, and nailed to the pole about 4 feet up, 
help support it, and provide ventilation for the 
stack ; see fig.5. The tops are set against these 


feet across is filled, and are held in place until the 
stack is completed, by tying a rope around the 
whole as tight as it can be pulled. Then we place 
more tops upon this foundation, a man standing on 





Fig. 4.—COMPLETED STACK OF CORN-FODDER. 
the stack to. pack them closely, laying the butts to 








the pole, and taking care that the tassel ends pro- 


Pe 
ject over the lower part of the stack; and 80 on 
until within 18 inches of the top, when a wel} 
cap is put over the pole, and pulled down gp 
upon the stack. A stack built in this way ig proot 
against rain and snow as long as it stands, I built 
three of these last year (1877), and fed from them 
taking the fodder from the base, until only about 
3 armfuls were left of the last one. The fodder 
was fresh and nice to the last, and in better cop. 
dition than when stored in a barn. Fig. 4 shows 
the finished stack, and fig. 5 a section of the same, 

The leaves remaining on the stalks after the tops 
are cut, we pull off by hand, bundling them as we 
work, and hanging the bundles by the tie (3 or 4 
leaves of the bundle) to the nearest corn-stalk. 
Here the bundles hang 4 to 6 days to cure ; though 
if rain threatens before the fodder is cured, it is 
hurried off to the barns, as a wetting after it jg 
wilted renders it almost worthless. In the barns jt 
is stored loosely on top of the mows to prevent its 
getting musty. This leaf-fodder can be stored in 
the barns safely, while the heavy top-fodder soon 
becomes musty, unless it has become thoroughly 
dry by long exposure to the out-door air.... After 
the stalks turn yellow, and the corn is ripe, the ears 
are picked, drawn to the house, shucked (husked), 





AION 





Fig. 5.—SECTION OF FIGURE 4, 
and stored in the rat-proof corn-crib, described last 
month. The corn is shelled as wanted for meal, 
but is fed whole, on the cob, to cattle, horses, and 
pigs.. ..In my first years of farming here I would 
have given much for such a description as the 
above of corn culture in the South. And, judging 
from the rapidly increasing population of these 
States, that there are many others seeking the same 
knowledge, I have written this for their benefit. 





Where our Grain and Fertility Go.— 
Of the 42,182,102 hundred weight of grain imported 
into Great Britain during the nine months ending 
Oct. 1, 1878, nearly sixty per cent came from the 
United States. This is a grand market, it is true, 
and has apparently added much to our wealth. 
But in reckoning up the millions of dollars brought 
into the country from this source, let us not forget 
what it has cost. Have we a full equivalent for the 
departed fertility of the millions of acres of grain 
land of Ohio, Dlinois, and others of our once great 
grain producing States ? What has become of that 
fertility ? It has gone out in these same cargoes of 
wheat that figure up so beautifully in the columns 
of the commercial papers. But what is to become 
of the golden eggs when we sell the goose that laid 
them? We do not wish to be classed as croakers; 
but when we see the wheat-yield of a section drop 
from an average of 25 bushels to the acre down to 
10 bushels per acre, and the farmers crying to the 
government to help them by new laws on finance, 
the time has come when the cause of agricultural 
depression should be pointed out and a remedy 
suggested as we have several times tried to do, by 
showing that we should pay more attention to cat- 
tle feeding and meat production, thus consuming 
the crops on the land. And this can be done with- 
out lessening the grain product; indeed, as was 
found from the “wheat reports’? published last 
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cattle-reising in connection with grain-grow- 
— greatly anes the yield of wheat and 
corn, greatly to the pecuniary advantage of the 
farmer. This course was the means of placing Eng- 
lish and French farming so far ahead of ours in pro- 
portiovate products, and if generally adopted here, 
as the present aud prospective demand for cattle 
for exportation permits, it will do as much for Amer- 
ican agriculture as it has done for that of Europe. 








Ice Houses and Ice without Houses. 
a 


Avery good illustration of the utility of a free 
interchange of ideas, came to us in the arrival of 
the English mail early in January—delayed by ad- 
verse storms. Upon opening the ‘¢ Gardener’s 
Chronicle,” of date Dec. 28th, we found several de- 
signs for ice-houses, ice-wells, and other contriv- 
ances for storing ice employed in England, one or 
two of which we thought might be useful to 
American readers, and made a mental memorandum 
toreproduce them. Turning next to “The Garden,” 
another London journal of the same date, we saw 
that it had found in our account of some ice-houses 
in this county, published in the American Agricul- 
turist in November last, sufficient of interest to in- 
duce it to copy the article with its engravings (giv- 
ing full credit of course), for the benefit of its 
readers. Here was 
one English journal 
giving - its readers 
American notions 
about ice-houses, and 
another English jour- 
nal, of the same date, 
giving English no- 
tions which we pro- 
pose to present to our 
readers. While in the 
large operations of 
cutting and storing 
the ice crop, this 
country is far in ad- 
vance of any other, 
the great and con- 
stant demand for the 
product, correspond- 
ing with the almost 
certain adequate sup- 
ply, gives to the ice 
business a permanent 
character in _ this 
country which it has 
= not in England. In 
that country, the 
commercial supply 
comes mainly from Norway. Not every winter 
in England allows a supply of ice to be stored, 
hence the arrangements for collecting and pre- 
serving it are of a much less permanent character 
than with us. In many cases in England, the ice 
is stored in ice-wells, which are much after the 
manner of the old style of ice-house in use with us 
30 or 40 years ago—the ice being stored below the 
surface of the ground, a method sometimes follow- 
ed now, but only practicable where perfect drain- 
age can be secured. Ice-houses above ground are 
coming more into use in England, and some of 
their methods may be adopted by us. Figures 1, 2, 
and 8, show au ice-house that may be built with 
very little outlay. Figure 1, gives the ground 
plan; a center-post, a, is set up to extend 15 feet 
above theground level; around this is set a row of 
posts, b, 9 feet high and 2 feet apart, to form a 
circle 15 feet in diameter; outside of this row, and 
4 feet distant from it, is set another row of posts, 
¢; these are 5 feet high, and we assume, 2 feet 
apart, although the article does not say so. A door- 
way is boarded up at @, and the space between the 
two rows of posts is packed firmly with straw. A 
sectional view of the house is given in fig. 2, and a 
perspective view is shown at fig. 3. This is a very 
unsatisfactory account, as all the description be- 
yond what we have given is; ‘“‘C isa view of the 
roof, which is formed of well-prepared wheat or rye 
straw, 4 feet thick’’—roofing with straw being so 
common in that country that it probably was not 
thought worth while to give the method of making 














it, No further details as to drainage, ventilation, 
packing the ice, etc., are supplied, and we only call 
attention to it to show how simple a structure may 
be used to store ice. Still simpler is that shown in 
fig. 4. In England, when they have an unexpect- 
edly good crop of ice, the blocks are gathered, 
stacked up in some favorable place, and covered 
with a thick layer of straw. In that cool climate 
such stores of ice frequently last the season 
through, and in this couniry such a stack might 
often be made to help out the regular supply. Fig- 
ure 4 shows one of these temporary store-houses, 
built against a bank. The ice is shown at A. The 
out wall B, is of ‘“‘ fern,” but straw would answer 


‘ 





Fig. 4.—10E-STACK AGAINST A BANK. 


equally well, held in place by boards and braces, as 
shown at B. The stack of ice is covered by a little 
straw, then 18 inches of fern, and the thatched 
roof, C, is put over the whole. The article, which 
is exceedingly meagre in details, suggests that ‘‘ an 
ice-house of this kind answers perfectly when 
placed onan incline so that the water may naturally 
drain away.” To which we add, if it does not nat- 
urally drain away, make it do so artificially. It 
also says: ‘Shade is desirable but not essential.’ 
In this country it is both desirable and essential. 
Our reference to the article ison account of its 
suggestions to those who have made no prepara- 
tions for storing ice, and would secure a stock. A 
large body of ice, on a well drained place, covered, 
even in the rudest manner, with a thick layer of 
non-conducting materials—and in this country 
straw, or marsh or “swale”? hay will answer every 
purpose of the English ‘ fern’’—will keep al- 
most, if not quite as well as ina more permanent 
structure. It is not too late to put these hints into 
practice, for it has more than once happened that 
our chief ice crop has been gathered in March. 





Setting Fence Posts. 


-aapeeks. 

The heaving of fence posts is caused by the lifting 
of the frozen surface of the ground, which carries the 
post with it, because firmly attached to the earth 
by the frost. When the ground settles after a thaw 
the post remains in its elevated position. In afew 






































Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

years the fence is all out of shape. To prevent this, 
the holes.may be dug larger than usual, and filled 
in around the posts with stones—the bottom of 
the post being left larger than the upper portion, as 
in fig.1, Ora hole may be made through the post 





near the bottom, and a piece of wood put through 
it as at fig. 2; or a piece of wood may be nailed to 
the side of the post, as in fig. 3, and the hole filled 
with stones or earth. A very solid and durable 
manner of setting, is to fill around the post with 


" lime-mortar and sand, or for an expensive fence, with 


hydraulic cement and sand, making the post holes 
a little larger at the bottom than the top (see fig. 4). 
The cement should be raised about the foot of the 
post so as to shed water and keep the post dry. 


A Home-made Root Cutter. 


a 

A farmer with whom 10 or 12 dollars is a seri- 
ous item, will hesitate about expending 
amount on a root cut- Lf 
ter, to save an hour 
or two daily through 
the winter—a season 
when time is plenti- 
ful. We recently gave 
an illustration of a 
simple machine for 
slicing roots ; this has 
given rise to inquiries i eS 
for a root pulper 
which will dividethe . Figs. 1 and 2, 
roots still finer. A pulper may be made as easily 
as the slicer referred to. All that is required isa 
box with sloping sides, as shown at fig. 3, and set 
firmly upon four stout spreading legs, and a proper- 
ly fitted roller inside armed with cutters. The roller 
is shown at fig. 1. Itis made of a piece of seasoned 
oak or maple logs ; a square headed pin is driven 
into one end to which a grindstone handle may be 
fitted, and a round wooden or iron pin provided at 
the other end. The teeth may be of iron, #-inch 
square, the cutting end flattened out and sharp- 
ened, and the other rounded and screw-threaded, 

















Fig. 3.—HOME-MADE ROOT-OCUTTER. 


so that they may be screwed into the roller. If 
the roller is 18 inches long, the teeth should be 8 
inches apart, in 6 or 7 rows, and so placed that no 
two of them come in line with eachother. They 
project about two inches from the roller, and are 
set into this, sloping @ little forwards so as to give 
a forcible cutting motion with the exercise of the 
least power. The front of the box is cut away suf- 
ficiently to permit the shreds of the roots to fall 
out and into a basket or box placed to receive 
them. The legs are firmly fastened with carriage 
bolts, The whole cash outlay for this useful ma- 
chine need not be more than two dollars, and two 
days’ labor of any man or boy who can handle tools. 


Movable Fences, 
Lidge 

Portable fences may be used extensively upon 
nearly every farm, so as to reduce the cost of 
fencing, and the amount of land that would be oc- 
cupied by permanent fences. Cultivated fields 
need no fences; they are only required around pas- 
tures and the boundaries of the farm. The pasture 
fences may be all of a temporary character, so that 
they can be moved as the pasture is shifted from 
field to field. Various kinds of portable fences 
have been previously described in the American 
Agriculturist, but new ideas occur and many im- 
provements are made through new experience. The 








cheapest kind of fence is the hurdle, made either 
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of saplings or strips of lumber. These are self- 
sustaining, or supported by stakes driven into the 
ground, to which they are fastened by wire. A 
bench on which hurdles are constructed, is shown 





Fig. 1.—BENCH FOR MAKING HURDLES. 
at fig. 1; the clamp or vice at the top is made of a 
piece of spring steel with atoothed claw at the end; 


this is brought down, when in use, by the bar seen 
below the bench, and it holds the strip of sapling 





Fig. 2.—A STRONGLY BUILT HUBDLE. 


while it is flattened or shaved down on each side 
to a proper thickness. For boring the stakes, the 
guide at the front of the bench is used; the stake 
is supported in the two rests, and the holes are 























Fig. 3.—SIMPLEST FORM OF HURDLE. 


‘bored opposite the slats made in front. The hurdle 
thus made is shown at fig, 2; the cross bars and 
braces are fastened by means of wrought nails, 
elenched or riveted on the opposite side. Hur- 





Fig. 4.—MANNER OF SETTING FIGURE 3% 


dles may be made by nailing the bars to the stakes, 
or by fastening them with carriage bolts, instead 
of boring ; in this case, light timber may be em- 
ployed. To set these hurdles, holes are made 
in the ground with a pointed iron bar, and the stakes 
are driven down with a mallet or heavy hammer. 

Another kind of hurdle is represented at fig. 3. 
In this, flattened bars are nailed to upright flattened 
posts, with the ends of the bars projecting, so that 



































Fig. 5.—A SIMPLE PANEL FENCE. 


the hurdles may be set up asin fig. 4, supported 
by two stakes at each corner, these being wired 
together at the top. This makes a strong fence not 


‘heavier of the two. 





liable to be blown over by high winds. Panels of 4 
or 6 inch strips, as shown at fig. 5, will make a ser- 
viceable fence. These can be locked together by 
passing the open ends through those that are closed 
by the extra strip shown at the right of the engray- 
ing. The panels may be fastened by wires passed 
through the holes shown in the open ends, or by a 
single stake driven in the outside corners of the 
panels, or flexible withes may be used to fasten the 
corners. Any one of these fences is cheap, easily 
made, and so far as we are aware they are entirely 
free from any claim of the ubiquitous patent agent. 





Notes on Wheat and Corn in Alabama. 


LETTER FROM ILIAS FINCH, SHELBY CO., ALA. 


Sige = 
I read your request for reports of wheat-growing 
from different localities, last year; but as we are 
not a wheat-growing people, and this not a wheat- 
growing section, I thought it useless for me to 
make any statement in the matter. But on looking 
over the table in the February number of the 
American Agriculturist, I find that I might have 
made as favorable a report as many of them. [ 
came from Northern New York, and about two 
years ago I purchased a farm here for $5,300. It 
had formerly been producing about 10 to 12 bushels 
of wheat, and 12 to 15 bushels of corn per acre. 
When I introduced my large plows, and people saw 
me turning over the soil at the rate of 9to 10 inches 
deep, and 12 to 16 in. wide at a furrow, they all, in 
astonishment, declared that I was surely destroy- 
ing my land ; that [could not raise anything on the 
sub-soil thus turned on top, and that the sun would 
burn all the substance out of the soil. I harrowed 
the ground thoroughly, twice before sowing; 
sowed 26 acres of wheat about the middle of No- 
vember, after soaking the seed in a strong solution 
of salt and rolling it in lime, allowing one bushel 
of seed per acre, then harrowed the ground twice 
afterwards. In June, I harvested 837 bushels of 
good wheat, or at the rate of about 32'/, bushels 
per acre. No fertilizer was applied except what 
was on the ground, in the shape of weeds etc., 
turned under in plowing. It was sowed broad-cast. 
My corn ground gave equally satisfactory results. 
From 7 acres I harvested 50 bushels per acre, and 
my whole corn crop of 40 acres averaged 423 bush- 
els peracre. Last year was a poor wheat year; I 
sowed the same amount in the same manner, and 
harvested only 500 bushels. My corn crop was 
equally good with the year before, though I was 
not so particular in keeping an account of it. I 
harvested 3,000 bushels. The mode of cultivation 
throughout the South, so far as I have seen, is very 
slovenly. Generally, the old primitive plow and 
hoe are still adhered to—the latter being the 
The plow is the old “ bull 
tongue,”’ consisting of a beam attached to an up- 
right handle, drawn by one mule or “steer,” 
merely scratching the ground toa depth of one-half 
an inch to two inches deep, just stirring the sur- 
face, so that a heavy rain washes away the loose soil, 
as the land is mostly rolling. Iam glad, however, 
to see that many here are introducing improved 
implements, and some labor-saving machinery. 


Poultry-Keeping in a Village. 


Mr. “J. V. C.,” of Haddonfield, N. J., noticing 
the communication from a city in the January 
number, on poultry-keeping, sends us the follow- 
ing account of his experience :—On leaving the 
city, one of my first concerns, after getting well 
settled in this village, was to obtain a few fowls, 
and having read a good deal about the different 
breeds, I fixed upon the Light Brahmas. I found 
them good layers, and good mothers ; but we soon 
tired of them for the table, the meat being coarse 
and somewhat stringy. I then procured eggs of 
my neighbors, and soon had a mixture of several 
different kinds—smaller, more compact, and the 
meat more tender and solid. I have adhered to 
this plan for several years, and have good healthy 
fowls, never having had cholera, gapes, or any 
other epidemic among them. We winter about 20, 
and start off in the spring with some 60 chicks, 
more or less. We are scarcely ever without eggs, 
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though less plentiful, of course, at some seasons 
than at others. Hens must have rest, and theijp 
moulting seasons when they do not Jay for a short 
time. I feed principally, corn and wheat sereenin 

with usually a hot mess in the middie of the day 
consisting of cracked corn, middlings, bran, pretty 
well seasoned with red pepper, which we raise for 
the purpose, and scraps from the table. On this 
they thrive well, and look fine. The space allowed 
them is a lot of about 45 feet square, on which grow 
two apple trees, and on which is their house for 
shelter, with arrangements for laying, ete. The 
following is my account for the year just ended: 


Ezgs, 112 dozen, of which we sold 82 dozen, and 
consumed for home use and for setting 24 dozen, 


at the average price, 28 cents............cececeee 4 
Fowls for table use, 38 at 50C........ 0c. cece cecees * > 
Stock on hand; 1B.atO0e; .. 035. osstdesaiids -0s oc puny 9.00 
DED IRIO TIBI 5 os iene = She 0s 00. es 2000s soap caeeeknuee 5.00 

SN PAIR ks ck scdsaeeaee8 00094558 $21.88 $56.96 
ee Pr er Tay ee $34.38 


The manure in the city would be of no account; 
but in a garden it is very valuable, and I am of the 
opinion that I have put it at a lower value than 
it is really worth to me. I might add to the 
cost a trifle for keeping the house in repair, care, 
etc.; but these items are scarcely worth noticing, 





Among the Iron Mines of Michigan, 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
a 
Turn to the map of Northern Michigan, or the 
upper Peninsula, draw with your pencil a small 
circle, having the city of Ishpeming as the center, 
and you will embrace the Marquette Iron ranges 
which, it is claimed, produce nearly one-third of all 
the iron made in the United States. Thirty-four 
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years ago (1845), and fully two hundred years after 
the existence of copper became known in the Pen- 
insula, Man-je-ki-jik, an Indian chief, led a party of 
government surveyors to an iron mountain stand- 
ing in an unbroken forest, fourteen miles back from 
Indian Town, now Marquette, on the south shore 
of Lake Superior. The explorers subsequently 
came near losing the prize by wrongly locating it 
on the government map. Owners of adjacent gov- 
ernment permits naturally became much excited, 
and began to dig foriron. Judge of their disap- 
pointment, and of the chagrin of the discoverers 
when it was found that the irou mountain was sit- 
uated twelve miles further north. The latter did 
not consume much time in having the proper cor- 
rection made on the Government Sectional Map. A 


| large pine stump marks the spot, to which Man-je- 


ki-jik’s finger pointed, and from which very many 
tons of ore have since been taken. Companies 
were immediately organized at Jackson, Mich., and 
other points, to develep the Lake Superior mines. 
One of the three survivors of the little band which 
founded the present beautiful city of Marquette, 
tells an entertaining story of their journey. They 
left Michigan proper, for Lake Superior, in an old 
worthless steamer, the Tecumseh. A bread riot, an 
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ion, and other cheerful experiences were 
aan before they reached Sault Ste. Marie. 
“Give Physic to the Dogs.” 
Atone time the boat sunk to her upper deck, and 
was only saved from going to the bottom by a queer 
character who had been the butt of their jokes. 
Naturally they ceased calling him “ Old Saleratus ”’ 
after he bad rroved himself a skillful ship carpen- 
ter, and saved their wretched lives. Reaching the 
present site of Marquette, they erected a log build- 
ing, under the lead of a carpenter from Boston, 
and named it the Revere House, after the hotel of 
that name in the New England capital. Cholera 
and typhoid fever scourged the settlement, and 
when the physician, Dr. Rogers, a brother of the 
eculptor of the same name, and since a prominent 
practitioner in Chicago, was prostrated, the narra- 
tor became head nurse. We quote from his own 
story, as told ina private lecture to a few Marquette 
friends and neighbors: ‘‘ Dr. Rogers was very low 
indeed, unable to lisp a word, and to this fact I at- 
tribute the recovery of himself and associates, for 
as I knew nothing of medicines, I 
discarded them altogether. I com- 
menced rubbing and bathing the pa- 
tients, and Mrs. W. furnishing suita- 
ble food, the result was that in two 
-weeks they were all convalescent. Dr 
Rogers often said afterwards, ‘if I 
could have told the fool what medi- 
«ine to give, he would have killed us 
all.’”? In 1847, two years after the 
existence of iron became known to 
the whites, the first forge was con- 
structed, not far from where Ishpe- 
ming now stands, and on the 18th of 
February, 1848, the first Lake 8u- 
perior iron was made. Now over fifty 
mines, and twenty-one blast furnaces 
are in operation, and a million tons of 
ore are annually shipped from this 
region. There are five varieties of 
this ore, viz., soft. hematite, specular 
hematite, black oxide, flag ore, and 
silicious ore. The ores lie in foot- 
hills, or ranges from one to five hun- 
dred feet high, and are covered with 
layers of earth and rock. As before 
stated, the main iron region is in 
Marquette Co., and within a range six miles wide. 


The Menomonee Iron Region. 

The second, or Menomonee iron range, being a 
comparatively new field, lies in the southern por- 
tion of Marquette and the northern portion of Me- 
nomonee Counties. The center of this region is 
fifty miles north of the Village of Menomonee, and 
fifty-five miles south-west from Marquette. The 
Chicago and Nort: Western Railroad Company has 
run a branch from the main line to one of the 
mines, and it is expected that the Menomonee region 
wil; soon be actively developed. When this is done, 
it is estimated that the inexhaustible ores of the 
Marquette and the Menomonee regions will together 
be fully ample to meet ali the iron requirements of 
the United States. The Menomonee is a wild, pic- 
turesque country, with dense forests full of deer 
and other game, and swiftly flowing rivers and 
smaller streams abounding in trout and other fish. 
It is an attractive section for those who are fond of 
spending the summer and autumn months in the 
woods, where they can forget the cares of business 
fn successful hunting and fishing. 


Escanaba. 


Prior to the construction of the railroad from 
Green Bay to Ishpeming, the ore was mostly trans- 
ported to Marquette, and thence over Lake Superior, 
round through the St. Mary’s Ship Canal to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and other distributing points. Now the 
ore is brought by rail directly down to Escanaba 
and Lake Michigan, thereby securing a vast saving 
of time and distance in transportation. The track 
from Escanaba to Ishpeming being a portion of the 
Peninsula branch of the Chicago and North Wes- 
tern, has an elevation of 850 feet, runs in a straight 
line. for many miles, and lies on one of the finest 
road beds in the country. This road, or corpora- 
tion, prior to its consolidation with the Chicago and 











to 700,000 acres. Another grant of 100,000 acres 


- was subsequently given by the Legislature. About 


100,000 acres have been sold. Theland sells at from 
$3.00 to $7.00 per acre. The ore trains are carried 
much of the way on the down grade by their own 
momentum. During 1878 they landed between five 
hundred and six hundred thousand tons of ore at 
Escanaba, where it is worth about $4.50 per ton. 
The two docks through which the ore is transferred 
at Escanaba from the cars to the vessels, cost near- 
ly half a million dollars, and are among the largest 
in the world. The larger of the two is 1,300 feet 
long, 37 feet wide, 32 feet high, and has pockets 
sufficiently capacious to hold 20,000 tons of ore. 
Escanaba, which is situated opposite the Bay de 
Noquet, has a population of about three thousand, 
and is becoming a point of great importance. The 
water views about here are very picturesque. 
Sam’l J. Tilden’s Iron Mine. 
Returning to the Marquette iron center, we are 
able to count 20 different: mines within a radius of 
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THE TILDEN IRON MINE IN THE LAKE SUPERIOR IRON REGION. 


eight miles. ground Ishpeming, which city has been 
built within a short time. Nine years ago, where 
there are now regularly jaid out streets, and many 
fine buildings, there was nothing but a marsh. As 
one mine after another has been developed, popu- 
lation has been drawn hither. Many of the princi- 
pal business men are from the New England States. 
The miners, who comprise the bulk of the popula- 
tion, are mainly from Sweden and other European 
countries, and make excellent citizens. They sup- 
port schools and churches, aad are generally free 
from the vices which prevail in some mining re- 
gions. The mines nearest to Ishpeming are the 
New York, Lake Superior, Barnum, and the Cleve- 
land. The New York mine is better known through 
the country as the Tilden mine, Mr. Sam’! J. Tilden 
being now almost the sole owner. There is an in- 
teresting story connected with the opening of this 
mine. Nearly twenty years ago, a Mr. A. R. Har- 
low was the head clerk for the adjoining Cleveland 
mine. On adjusting the taxes one yeur he discov- 
ered that forty acres on which the Company had 
been paying taxes as a part of its property did not 
belong to the Company. He purchased this strip 
of land for a small sum, and afterward leased it for 
a period of years to the New York Iron Mining 
Company, organized in 1865, with Mr. Tilden at its 
head. Subsequently Mr. W. L. Wetmore assumed 
the management of the mine, Mr. Tilden furnishing 
the funds. Differences arose between them, were 
carried into the Courts, and are still unadjusted. 
A Tour Underground. 

We descended the ladders tothe mine and groped 
about the dark passages, under the guide of a miner, 
who seemed to have a morbid relish for designating 
spots where various workmen bad been killed at 
different times. ‘‘ Here,” said he, as we entered 
one chamber about twenty feet high, “a man was 
killed the other day by a piece of rock falling from 





North Western, possessed land grants amounting 








the ceiling and striking him on the head.” On our 
inquiring if there was danger of any other pieces 
* dropping, he replied: “Oh, yes, they are liable to 
drop at any time; we all have to take our chances,” 
After this cheerful announcement, we did not tarry 
very long in that quarter. But there was a sad 
story of some poor fellow’s death connected with 
every division of the mine we entered. I have 
visited mines in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, but 
there’ was.a feeling of insecurity and danger here 
which I had not before experienced. Still there is 
a fascination about the life for the miners, and 
they rarely exchange it for other avocations. As 
we entered one tram-way, we could hear the sounds 
of the miners’ blows far in the bowels of the earth. 
Following the sounds, we crawled through a very 
narrow passage for a long distance, and emerged 
into an opening where the miners were at work 
upon a new vein of ore, and preparing blasts. Wa- 
ter was trickling down the sides of the 
the air was cold and damp, the lights feebly flick- 
ered, the half-dozen workmen begrimed and 
bronzed with dirt, presented an un- 
natural appearance, and we were very 
glad to retrace our steps and ascend 
to the surface of theearth. Thelarge 
chambers of the mine from which the 
ore has already been taken, are di- 
vided by strong pillars of ore, which 
have been left to support the over- 
hanging walls. The veins extending 
eastward have been pretty well work- 
ed dowr to the line of the Cleveland 
mine, There is believed, however, to 
be an abundance of ore extending 
westward under the surface on which 
the buildings connected with the mine 
now stand. Ten thousand tons of ore 
were taken out of the mine during the 
first year it was opened (1864), and the 
aggregate product up to the present 
time has been nearly a million of tons, 
How $40,000 was Made. — 

While the adjoining mines sold the 
ore produced during the past year, 
Mr. Tilden held on to his for better 
prices. It is computed that the ad- 
yance in prices so far has made 
a difference to him of forty thou- 
sand dollars. Three engines are used in hoisting 
the ore. Formerly. seventy-five horses were em- 
ployed. Now the work is almost entirely performed 
by machinery. Formerly over 150 men were en- 
gaged about the mines. The number is now con- 
siderably less than a hundred. They work from 
seven o’clock A. M. until six o’clock P. M., and 
average all the way from $1.25 to $1.75 per day for 
their labors. Some months they make more than 
this ; as, for example, ia last September, when their 
daily earnings averaged $1.96. All the work is 
done by contract. A man takes a contract to get 
out the ore, say at $1.80 a ton. The Company sup- 
plies the steam-power for hoisting the ore; the con- 
tractor bears all the other expenses. To one gang 
of men he pays so much for “ drilling,” and to 
another so much for “ filling.’ The ordinary prices 
are $1:15 a ton for drilling, and 15 cents for filling. 
It is possible to break between three hundred and 
four hundred tons of ore and rock-at a single blast. 

Concerning Nitro-Glycerine. 

Powder, dynamite, and nitro-glycerine are all 
employed in the mines about Ishpeming. Owingto 
the hardness of the rock, nitro-glycerine is almost 
wholly used at the Tilden Mine. Furthermore, it 
breaks the rock into much smaller pieces than does 
powder. This dangerous material does not, as is 
commonly supposed, explode from contact with 
fize, bat from concussion; you can run a red-hot 
poker througu a can of nitro-glycerine without ex- 
ploding it. So we were assured by a mine Super- 
intendent. I would not advise any one to try the 
experiment. The miners become very careless in 
handling it, and our guide did not add any to the 
pleasure of our trip through the mine, by stopping 
as he did to pick up and examine for our benefit, 
half-empty cans of nitro-glycerine. These cans hold 
about two quarts each. Not long ago, while a. con- 
siderable quantity was being transferred from a 
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baggage-car, close by here, one of the hands, as is 
supposed, accidently dropped one of the cans. The 
explosion which followed was terrific; engine and 
baggage-car were blown into atoms; pieces of the 
car and the men’s watches were found a mile away. 
The ceiling of a house a mile and a half distant, 
was ruined, and a huge hole in the ground, marks 
the spot where the fatal explosion took place. Of 
course none of the half-a-dozen men employed on 
the cars escaped. Thirty different pieces of their 
bodies were collected and buried ; such calamities 
as this, make the miners more circumspect, but 
they soon relapse into their accustomed careless 
ways. When a blast is to take place, a whistle is 
blown, and the men come above the ground. A 
former secretary of the company thought this an 
unnecessary waste of time, until on one occasion, 
a huge mass of rock, lifted by the nitro-glycerine 
from below, buried itself in the ground close by his 
feet. There is, so to speak, a natural antagonism 
between the miners and the mine owners, the for- 
mer maintaining that the latter do not make suffi- 
cient provision for the protection and preservation 
of their lives. In the elec- 
tions last November, the 
miners of both political 
parties supported one of 
the candidates for district 
attorney, because he had 
won a suit against a com- 
pany for injuries suffered 
by one of the miners, and 
had, therefore, to this 
extent, determined the 
question that the mine- 
owners were responsible 
for the lives of the miners. 
Heavy Products of Ore. 
The Cleveland Mine, 
which joins the Tilden or 
New York Mine on the 
east, was opened in 1852, 
and has produced over 
sixteen hundred thousand 
gross tons of ore up to the 
present time; the ore is 
hoisted by machinery. 
The Lake Superior Mine, 
which we next visited, 
close by, was opened in 
1857, is owned mainly by 
Boston parties, employs 
some 250 men,and has pro- 
duced two million gross 
tors of ore; the main shaft 
runs down an incline. of 
250 feet, with galleries and chambers on each side. 
One’s head fairly swims as he looks down into the 
vast pits or excavations, and see the miners run- 
ning nimbly about on the ladders like so many 
squirrels ; a single mistep would be fatal to them. 
While they were taking dinner, a year ago, an em- 
bankment on the south side fell, which, at any other 
time of day, must have crushed a large number of 
men. About fifty miners have been killed at one 
time and another in the Lake Superior Mine. The 
Barnum Mine, called after the Connecticut Senator 
of the same name, who is largely interested in it, 
lies south of the Superior, and employs 150 men ; 
some of its veins have been worked out. Bores, 
however, made to the depth of five hundred feet, 
by the Diamond Drill, have established the fact 
that this mine has valuable veins of ore extending 
directly under the city of Ishpeming. The Jackson 
Mine, where the first iron ore in the region was dis- 
covered (1846), has been in active operation twenty- 
two years, and produced over cighteen hundred 
thousand gross tons of ore. There are other mines 
in this Marquette range which will repay a visit. 
Then one,if he has time,should make a tour through 
the mines of the Menomonee region. He should 
likewise consult Hon. A. P. Swineford, Editor of 
the “‘Marquette Mining Journal,’’ whose knowl- 
edge regarding the mines has given him a wide 
reputation. After the depression which has pre- 
vailed since the panic of 1878, the iron men of 
the Peninsula are very hopeful and buoyant over 
the present improving condition of affairs. 











No-horn Cattle—The Jamestowns. 


BY A, W. CHEEVER, SHELDONVILLE, MASS. 

[The interest manifested in the Scotch breeds 
of hornless cattle, will render timely the following 
account of a family of this class of cattle, which 
Mr. Cheever, of the ‘“ New England Farmer,” well 
known as a breeder of these animals, has kindly 
furnished us.—Eps.]—It is about ten years since 
I commenced with the ‘“‘No-horns,” and I now 
have abouteighteen. The origin of my herd is from 
the best no-horned bulls I could obtain (of local 
breeding) upon my best selected native cows. My 
first bull, named ‘‘Col. Stone,” out of regard for 
the interest that gentleman had taken in polled 
cattle, was a grade, and sired several good cows. 
The next, ‘‘St. Patrick,” (see engraving), was 
bred by Col. Stone, of Dedham, and was an 
excellent animal. His dam, ‘‘ Ruby,’* jived to be 
14 or 15 years old, without ever being dry. ‘‘Ruby” 
was mated several times with pure Jersey bulls of 
the best stock, yet very seldom bore any but polled 
calves. 


other than his calves, so that my stock is now be- 
coming quite uniform in appearance, though the 
Jersey blood is sometimes manifest in the color of 
some animals. These Dedham polled cattle bear 
the local name of ‘‘ Jamestowns,”’ and are so highly 
esteemed in the vicinity, that the Norfolk Agricul- 
tural Society has authorized committees to award 
prizes to them asa distinct breed, although they 
are hardly yet entitled to the name of pure-breds, 
as they have frequently been crossed with the Jer- 
sey and Ayrshire stock. The origin of the “James- 
towns,”’ as near asI can learn, isas follows : In 1847, 
Capt. R. B. Forbes went to Ireland, as Commander 
of the U. 8. ship Jamestown, with a cargo of pro- 
visions for the people who were suffering from the 
famine due to the failure of the potato crop. On 
his return, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, wishing 
to confer a favor upon the commander, made him 
a present of a ‘‘ Suffolk’ heifer, which proved to 
be a remarkably deep milker, giving in her flow 26 
quarts, beer measure, of the richest milk. Capt. 
Forbes sold the heifer to John Marland, of Andover, 
Mass., giving the proceeds to the Irish Charity 
fund, and she was afterwards owned by John D. 
Bates, of Swampscott, and by a Mr. Osborne, of 
Danvers. She had few heifer calves, and one owned 
by Wallace Thaxter, of Boston, proved a superior 
dairy cow. Several of her bull calves were raised 
and left their impress upon the dairy stock in the 
vicinity of Boston. In 1854 this cow dropped a 
bull calf which was secured by the late Dr. Eben 
Wight, of Dedham, and named “ Jamestown ” 


After “St. Patrick’? I have used no bulls |! 





JAMESTOWN BULL “ST. PATRICK.’’—QOwned at “ Pine Hedge’’ Farm, Sheldonville, Mass, 
in the American Agriculturist for last Dec., which it 
will be well for interested parties to refer to.—Eps.} 














after the noble ship that brought his mother to this 
country. He proved himself as remarkable in his 
progeny as that of his kind on his mother’s side 
His sire was “ Beverly,” a thoroughbred Jersey. 
out of “‘ Flora,” by the “‘ First. Prize Bull” at the 
Royal Agricultural Show in Jersey. “Flora” was 
imported by Mr. Thomas Motley, and proved a 
leading representative of that popular dairy stock, 
having made sixteen pounds of butter per week. 
The ‘‘Jamestowns” are notable for their gentle. 
ness. When the bull “Jamestown” was five years 
old, a boy of the same age could manage him with 
safety. The animals are very hardy, are hearty 
feeders, and hold out in their milk, often through 
the entire year. My own herd has been bred with 
more regard for quality than quantity of milk, and 
for several years past has averaged 200 to 250 lbs, 
of butter per cow. In extra favorable seasons, the 
quantity has exceeded the above amount. As dairy 
cows, I presume the ‘‘ Jamestowns”’ may be ex- 
celled by the best families of pure Jerseys, but their 
larger size, their ease of fattening when dry, to- 
gether with their excellent dispositions, make them 
the most desirable dairy 
animals, in my estimation, 
that I have ever met. I 
can put my whole herd 
into a yard so small that 
they can hardly tum 
around, and yet feel per- 
fectly free from anxiety 
or fear of injury to the 
animals. The bull I am 
now keeping, though past 
three years old, has never 
worn a ring, is tied in the 
stall with cows, and is as 
easily and safely handled 
as a six weeks’ calf. [Mr. 
Cheever sells most of his 
butter in the Boston mar- 
ket at 85 cents per pound, 
nearly or quite equaling 
that from the best Jersey 
herds, We understand 
that Mr. C. has none of 
these cattle for sale. An 
interesting description of 
the three distinct. breeds 
of the hornless cattle of 
Great Britain, including 
the “Suffolk ” mentioned 
above, is given on page 98, 
and an article discussing 
their adaptability to this 
country was published 


A Self Closing Tide Gate. 


Among the many different forms of self-acting 
sluices for tidal drains, few operate satisfactorily. 
Many of them become stiff, and acting only by their 
own weight, do not prevent access of water until 
the tide is so high as to press forcibly on the gates. 
An engraving is here given, showing a method of 
constructing a perfectly tight gate, which will not 
permit any water to pass in from the outside under 
any circumstances, and will act when the difference 
of level isso small as one inch. It consists of a 











SELF-CLOSING TIDE-GATE, OPEN, 

flunie of the usual kind, having a round opening 
with beveled edge in the bottom at the outside end, 
with guides made as indicated. A wooden ball is 
turned to fit the round opening accurately, in which. 
it is confined by a grating of iron or wooden bars. 
When the tide rises, the ball is floated into the 
round opening by the water, and closes it tightly. 
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Raspberries for Market.—The Cuthbert. 


BY E. P. ROE, CORNWALL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


eid 

[Some time last fall we received a note from a 
well known nursery in New Jersey, asking if we 
still adhered to our opinion of the ‘‘ Cuthbert Rasp- 
berry” as given in the circular of naming a 
dealer in small fruits, Wecould not recollect any 
such variety as the “Cuthbert,’? much less an 
“‘opinion,’”’ and asked to see the “circular” in 
question. When that came to hand, we saw how 
the case stood. Several years ago, a gentleman, 
whose name we had quite forgotten, called upon 
us, introduced by a friend well known in the horti- 
cultural world, with a very generous basket of rasp- 
berries. The fruit was remarkable for its brilliant 











color and its great firmness, which, 
together with its fair size, im- 
pressed us most favorably. Our 
opinion, which was freely express- 
ed in words, was asked in writing, 
and we wrote a statement that the 
fruit as exhibited .to us, possessed 
the above named qualities, but 
that we knew nothing about the 
plants. It was an opinion given 
with all care, that it might mislead 
no one, and of the fruit only, as 
presented in our office. We had 
quite forgotten the name, but the 
fruit itself remains very distinct 
in our memory as a raspberry that 
in the essentials of firmness and 
brilliancy of color, was superior to 
any that we have seen before or 
since. It seems that several fruit- 
growers have had their eye upon 
the ‘‘ Cuthbert,” and though it 
has not made much noise in the 
world, they have been quietly test- 
ing it,and foreseeing its probable 
popularity, have been accumulating 
a stock of plants. Among these, 
is Mr. E. P. Roe, at Cornwall-on- 
the-Hudson, who brought us the 
drawing from which we have made 
the accompanying engraving. 
This was by Mr. Pope, of New- 
burgh, N. Y., an artist of high re- 
putation for his accurate represen- 
tations of fruit. The berries are 
from actual measurement. .Below 


by Mr. Roe, of Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, N. Y.—Eps.] “For years, 
one of the chief needs in fruit culture, has been a 
raspberry that combined a sufficient number of 
good qualities to make it profitable and acceptable 
throughout the regions in which raspberries are 
grown. New kinds are constantly introduced, but 
nothing hitherto has appeared to ‘fill the entire 
bill.’ I was in hopes the ‘Pride of the Hudson’ 
would be the successful candidate, but time, 
that tests all things, proves it must be content 
with standing high up among the choice varie- 
ties having foreign blood. For the garden and 
table, I ask nothing better in all localities where the 
Franconia or Antwerp varieties sueceed. But we 
need a raspberry that will grow North and South, 
East and West, on light soils and heavy, moist and 
dry, and at the same time produce a profitable crop 





is the description of the Cuthbert . 


of large, firm, bright-colored, good flavored berries. 
This is asking an immense deal of one variety. 
Does the “‘ Cuthbert” meet this demand? I can 
not yet say with certainty that it does, but from al} 
T can learn, it comes nearer doing so than any other 
kind yet introduced. Like all true worth it has 
steadily made its own way. It has never been 
‘pushed’ or heralded to any extent to my knowl- 
edge, but wherever set out and given a chance to 
take hold of any kind of soil, sand or clay, it went 
at once to work producing canes and fruit in @ 
manner that ‘meant business.’ Those who have 
it, want more of it, and those who see the fruit, 
ask for plants. I have seen it growing ina fruit 
garden in Newburgh, N. Y., where I had a chance 
of comparing it with nearly all the leading foreign 
and native kinds, and it surpassed them all in vigor 
of growth, and, the proprietor affirms, in produc- 
tiveness also. In Newburgh it never had or needed 
winter protection. I also saw it in New Jersey sand, 
and in a large field where it had precisely the same 
treatment that was given to almost all the rasp- 
berries now in cultivation, the ‘Cuthberts’ could 
be distinguished as far as the field could beseen. It 
so far exceeded everything else as to excite my 
astonishment, but I was informed that only the 
native vigor of the variety made the difference, and 
that the fruit was as fine as the canes. The gentle- 
man who introducéd this variety speaks of it as 
follows: ‘I have been in possession of the 
‘Cuthbert’ for the past seven or eight years, was 
the first to introduce it to the public, and my ex- 
perience with it has been that the vines are very 
hardy, the most so of any raspberry of which I have 
any knowledge. Itisa good bearer, keeps well, 

and when in good order may be shipped anywhere 
that a blackberry can be sent, and arrive 
in good condition. I can truly say I know 
of no weak point in it.’ This raspberry orig- 

inated near New York City, in the garden of a 

gentleman by the name of Cuthbert, and by him 

given to a well known horticulturist for more com- 

plete trial. Mr. Chas. Downing, who has seen the 

Cuthbert growing and fruiting near Newburgh, 

says of it: ‘I consider it the most promising mar- 
ket raspberry before the public so far as yet tested. 

The fruit is large and very firm, and the plants are 
exceedingly productive and vigorous growers.’” 


Rhubarb in _England—Forcing. 

From the scarcity of apples and dried and canned 
fruit, so common with us, the English use rhubarb 
much more freely 
than wedo. Forced 
Rhubarb — and we 
showed in an article 
by Peter Henderson, 
a few years ago, how 
easily it was forced— 
makes its appearance 
in London Markets 
by Christmas. The 
**Gardener’s Chroni- 
cle,” gives an engrav- 
ing, which we here 
reproduce, showing 
how this forced rhu- 
barb is done up for 
market. We give this 
as a hint to our 
market gardeners, as 
a great improvement 
on their awkward bundles with the leaf portion alt 
at one end. A lot of rhubarb neatly done up in this 
form, would readily outsell the same quality put 
up in the usual slovenly bunches....Those who 
have a greenhouse can easily force rhubarb under 
the benches, and it may be readily done in a hot- 
bed ; but those who have neither of these can force 
a moderate supply. It is better to have the roots 
dug in the fall, but if this was not done they may 
be taken up during a. thaw, selecting those of 
medium size in preference to the very large. As 
the roots will be of no use afterwards, their spread-__ 
ing branches may be shortened somewhat to make 
them more compact. Place a few inches of soil in 











the bottom of a barrel, set the roots upon this, 
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packing them as closely as possible, work soil well 
into all the spaces between them, and cover them 
with a ccuple of inches ; water if at all dry, and put 
on a close-fitting cover. The barrel is to be set in 
a place sufficiently warm to start the rhubarb into 
growth, 55° to 65° being sufficient. The cellar of a 
house heated by a furnace is an excellent place, but 
acorner in the kitchen, or wherever there is the 
requisite heat, will answer as well. The buds will 
soon push, and when the stalks are large enough 
may be pulled for use. Growing in the dark, the 
stalks will be white and very tender and crisp. 








A New Potato—“St. Patrick.” 


That new potatoes have ceased to be novelties, 
may be said without making a very bad “bull.” 
The “Early Rose’ was such a blessing, as it gave 
potato-growers new hope, coming as it did, with an 
assurance that the crop was not destined to utterly 
disappear, that for some few years after its advent 
new potatoes were regarded with special interest. 
«Early Rose’? was good, but with that discontent 
which is at the bottom of all improvement, we at 
once looked for something better. It marked more 
than a step in advance, it was a long stride, and 
after that we were willing to make short steps, pro- 
vided they all pointed forward. We never mention 
the “ Early Rose,”’ without a mental recognition of 
our great indebtedness to Mr. Breese, its origina- 
tor, and hope that he may live long enough to receive 
the acknowledgement that is so justly his due. 
It is not a little gratifying to remember that we 
had a share, in not only making its great value 
known through the American Agriculturist, but also 
in sending the precious tuber to great numbers who 
would not otherwise have known it for several 
years. Following the ‘Early Rose,” there camé other 
new varieties, first a few, then tens and scores, until 
a new potato, instead of being a matter of great in- 
terest, came too frequently, and soon there was a 
deluge. At the present time, a new variety must 
be remarkable indeed to attract attention ; numbers 





surpassed in quality. The plant eminently hardy 
and prolific, with a vigorous growth and compact 
habit, maturing with the “Early Rose,” with but 
few small tubers. ‘St. Patrick” originated with a 
prominent agriculturist of New England, who has 
raised hundreds of seedlings, this being the only 
one among the number that he has been willing to 
offer. The new variety starts with an excellent 
endorsement, and we shall watch for the results 
of its extended cultivation with much interest. 


The Currant Fruit-Worm. 


If the insect enemies of the currant,— and goose- 
berry also, for the same insect usually attacks 
both,—are not increasing in number of kinds, they 
are rapidly becoming more wide-spread, and more 
numerous as individuals. The currant is too valu- 
able a fruit to be made an uncertain one by reason 
of insects. Only afew years ago the caterpillars 
that destroyed the leaves, so called “Currant 
Worms,” became so numerous that many gave up 
currant culture altogether. White Hellebore came 
to the rescue, and this pestis no longer dreaded hy 
any one who deserves to have currants. Within 
the past ten years a caterpillar that attacks the 
fruit, has appeared in widely separated parts of the 
country; this has within a few years increased with 
great rapidity, and in some localities is now as seri- 
ous a pest on currants and gooseberries, as the leaf- 
eating caterpillars were not long ago, threatening, 
if not arrested, to make the culture of these fruits, 
uncertain and unprofitable. This is no doubt a 
native insect, that has within a recent period found 
its way from the wild plants—where their presence, 
being of little consequence, was not noticed—to the 
plantations, where, finding food in abundance, its 
increase has beenrapid. The insect was not known 
to entomologists, or at least was not described, 
until Doct. A. 8. Packard gave a figure and descrip- 
tion of it in his ‘‘Guide to the Study of Insects,” 
in 1869, and the same year Prof. Riley added largely 
to its history, in his admirable Report on the Insects 








A NEW POTATO—THE “ST, PATRICK.” 


of really excellent kinds, in the abundance of others 
equally good, have appeared during the past ten 
years, and have dropped out of sight—not because 
they were not really good, but because they were 
in no respects better, than others already in cultiva- 
tion. So when a new one comes forward now, it 
must be compared with very high standards, and 
unless it can present some other claim than the 
mere fact that it is new, it stands a small chance. 
Therefore, when so experienced a cultivator as 
Peter Henderson tells us that in the ‘‘ St. Patrick” 
he has found a variety that possess ‘“‘in a high de- 
gree,” “all” the important characters that he con- 
siders essential in “‘a faultless market potato,’’ we 
feel sure that it must be worthy of trial, “St. Pat- 
rick,” we are told, is a descendent of “ Garnet Chili” 
and ‘Early Rose’’—good stock indeed. The 
“Early Rose,’’ being a seedling of ‘* Garnet Chili,’’ 
this is an illustration of the utility of a kind 
of “in and in” breeding that has been prac- 
tised among animals with excellent results. The 
exterior appearance of the ‘‘8t. Patrick,” is given 
in the engraving; according to Mr. Henderson, it 
has a smooth white skin, a few shallow eyes, and 
cooking without hard core or hollow center, and un- 








of Missouri. Inquiries received during the past 
year show that this is a case demanding prompt at- 
tention, and that growers of currants and goose- 
berries everywhere should be on the look out for 
the enemy, and make acombined effort to check its 
spread. The first step in operating against insects 
is to learn their habits ; some of our letters show 
that the habits of this are far from being under- 
stood. The perfect insect is a little moth of the 
size shown in the engraving—from Packard. Its 
general coloris a pale gray, with markings of darker 
color and of white. The moth appears in spring, 
lays its eggs on the young fruit or in the flower, 
and the young caterpillar or “worm,” makes 
its way to the interior of the fruit. Its presence is 
first made known by the young fruit when partly 
grown turning prematurely red. When the bunch 
is examined, many of the berries will be found to be 
mere shells; the ‘worm,’ having eaten the con- 
tents of one, passes to another, lining its passage- 
way with silk, and thus many of the berries will be 
found to be hollow shells, joined together by these 
silken tubes. The insect is not usually discovered 
until the mischief is done ; then efforts should be 
directed towards preventing future trouble, and 





here a knowledge of its habits comes in play. The 
caterpillar completes its growth by the end of June 

drops from the fruit to the ground, and finding 
hiding place under Jeaves, or any sheltering rubbish 

spins its cocoon, a little dark brown affair, of the 
shape and size shown at the left hand in the en- 
graving. It remains in this condition until the fo}. 
lowing spring. It will be seen that the habits of 
this insect are much in favor of the fruit grower, 
as it does not, like many, make its chrysalis in the 
ground, but on the surface, and remains in thig 
exposed condition fornine months of the year, §&@ 
soon as the presence of the “ worm”? is detected in 
the fruit, there should be a careful Picking; the 
clusters are already spoiled, and if the caterpillars 
can be thus caught and destroyed before they leaye 
the berries, there wil] 
be great gain. This 
is the proper time for 
a wholesale destrue- 
tion, and the picking 
of the infested fruit 
will be labor well ex- 
pended. Some vill 
escape and form co- 
coous, and broods 
of chickens may be made useful in hunting for 
and devouring them. There is one other point 
of attack that is worth examining—the insect in its 
perfect or moth state. It is possible that when its 
habits are known, it may be trapped and destroyed. 


Tree Planting—The Ailanthus, 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


It was stated last month that we proposed to give 
a summary of Prof. C. 8. Sargent’s remarks on the 
Ailanthus given in a valuable paper on “Trees and 
Tree Planting ;’’ this paper being published in the 
Report of the Mass. Board of Agriculture for 1877- 
78, is not readily procurable, and we hope to doa 
good service to tree planters by presenting the es- 
sential facts there given in a form accessible to all. 
It is not to be understood that this and the former 
article are in any proper sense a republication of 
Prof. Sargent’s paper, but a synopsis of its more 
essential portions. Last month we gave what re- 
lates to the Ailanthus as fuel. We now speak of the 

Great Value of the Ailanthus as Timber. 

The paper quotes the experiments made in the 
French,dock-yard at Toulon, where it was tested as 
to its tenacity, or ability to resist a strain, in com- 
parison with the timber of European Elm and Oak. 
The average of seven experiments showed that the 
Ailanthus broke with a weight of 72,186 ’bs., while 
the elm in a similar number of trials yielded to 
54,707 lbs., and the oak, in the average of 10 speci- 
mens, broke under a weight of 43,484 Ibs, Evidence 
as to the value of Ailanthus timber in exposed situa- 
tions, and as to its durability when set in the ground, 
is yet meagre, but the little that we have is favor- 
able. We cited several years ago the testimony of 
Mr. McCullough, of Cincinnati, as to the durability 
of small second growth, as grape stakes, a use to 
which it seems well adapted. Of its value for inte- 
rior work and for cabinet-making there can be no 
doubt, the wood possessing properties remarkable 
in so rapid-growing a tree. Prof. Sargent cites the 
case of a set of furniture made from Ailanthus- 
wood, in Providence, R. I. This furniture, which 
has been in use for some 20 years, is known to us, 
and we can confirm what he says of its solidity and 
beauty. The wood is at first a pale straw color, but 
grows somewhat darker with age, and takes a high 
polish ; when cut to show the silver grain, it presents 
a satiny lustre that is very pleasing. The testimony 
of the mechanic who made the furniture referred 
to, is given by Prof. 8., in which he states that in 
the matter of shrinking and warping he regards it 
‘<s superior to walnut and fully equal to mahog- 
any.”” He praises the economical manner in which 
it cuts up, the readiness with which it seasons, the 
facility with which it may be worked, with no un- 
pleasant odor in working it, freedom from any ill 
effects upon tools, and says: ‘‘ When its merits are 
known, its market value would be fully equal, I 
should think, to that of the best walnut.’”’ From 
what we have seen of the wood we are quite sure 
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that Prof. Sargent is safe in saying : ‘‘ For the treads 
of stairs, the floors of offices, mills, and other build- 
ings, where constant use requires a hard, strong 
wood, it is probably superior to any of the woods 
eommonly employed in such situations.” There is 
one use for which its freedom from tendency to 
shrink will especially commend—. ¢. interior finish- 
ings. Its warm color will make it very effective 
when used with both lighter and darker woods. It 
is a fashion—and fashion this time has sound sense 
at the bottom—to use wainscotings in houses 
much more than formerly. The ease with which 
Ailanthus timber may be produced, will allow those 
who live where other woods are not obtainable, to 
adopt this style of interior finish. The 
Ailanthus grows very rapidly when young, 
but later its increase in diameter is slow. 
One of the oldest, if not the oldest in the 


nine feet and four inches. The paper 
gives a few statistics of other trees ; some 
that are 12 years old, measure three feet 
six inches in girth; these grew upon the 
slope of an old gravel pit, but made quite 
as good a growth as trees in richer soil, 
and the inference appears to be warranted 
that the Ailanthus grows about as rapidly 
in a poor soil as in a rich one—a matter 
of no little importance to tree planters. 
This paper makes out an excellent case 
for the Ailanthus ; it grows rapidly, and 
on the poorest soils; it will grow in blow- 
ing sands and on the sea-coast, localities 
where few trees can live; its woo@ has a 
higher value as fue? than most of those in 
general use for burning; it has great 
strength ; it is valuable where there is 
constant wear, and as a material for 
cabinet-work and interior finish it is in 
beauty and freedom from warping equal 
if not superior to more costly woods. 
The Propagation of the Ailanthus. 

In cultivated grounds, where for the 
most part the tree is out of place, it pro- 
pagates too easily ; seeds, having a broad 
wing, are carried to a distance by the wind, 
and young plants come up in all sorts of 
unwelcome places. This is of no conse- 
quence to the tree planter, any more than 
the trivial objection alluded to last month 
—the odor of its flowers. Seeds are to be 
had of the dealers in tree seeds, and will 
grow in almost any soil, giving the first 
year a stout little tree a foot or two high, 
and as large as one’s finger. Whether it 
will be better to scatter the seeds broad- 
cast, or to raise the young trees and trans- 
plant them, circumstances will determine. 
Where there are old trees, root cuttings 
may be made; every piece of root an inch 
Yong if put in the ground will soon make a 
tree. The northern limit at which the 
Aflanthus will be hardy is not settled, but Prof. 
8. thinks that a line from Boston to St. Louis will 
about indicate its northern boundary. He no 
doubt intended to say the isothermal line, as we 
know it to be hardy as far north as Michigan. 





The Scarlet Clematis——(Clematis coccinea), 


angie: 

When the “‘ Revue Horticole” appeared with a 
colored plate of-a Clematis with bright scarlet flow- 
ers, and called it Clematis Pitcheri, we were not a lit- 
tle astonished. We had long cultivated Pitcher’s 
Clematis ( Clematis Pitcheri,) not only for its intrinsic 
beauty—for as a climber, with its large dark purple 
solitary flowers, it is a really handsome plant—but 
because it bore the name of one of the most cour- 
teous, genial gentlemen of the “ Old Schooi,” (Doct. 
Zinas Pitcher, until bis death the leading physician 
of Detroit), that it was ever our good fortune to meet. 
To have a plant thus endeared to us set aside by a 
new comer bearing the name, however brilliant it 
might be, was far from pleasant. The correctness 
of the “ Revue Horticole’s”” plate was called in ques- 
tion by the “Gardener’s Chronicle,” whereupon came 
“The Garden,” the editor of which is regarded as 
an authority on such plants, with a statement to 











the effect that Clematis Pitchert was scarlet, for he 
saw the flowers of the first plant imported into Eng- 
land. Here was a nice muddle, and all about an 
American plant.—Clematis Pitcheri was originally 
described by Torrey and Gray in the “Flora of 
North America,” with “ purple” flowers. We col- 
lected in Texas a purple flowered Clematis which we 
labeled C. Pitcheri, and which passed under the 
eyes of both Torrey and Gray, without any hint 
that it was not correctly named. Then our speci- 
men in the garden, with its large purple flowers, 
if it is not C. Pitcheri, what is it? Either we were 
wrong and our European friends right, or vice versa, 
and we looked up the matter.. It seems that a scar- 





THE SCARLET CLEMATIS.—( Clematis coccinea.) 


let flowered Clematis was first collected by Doct. 
James on Long’s expedition, and was recorded as 
C. Viorna, variety coccinea, and has since been re- 
garded as a scarlet variety of the well known C. 
Viorna, until the remarkable Mr. Buckley came 
across it and gave it the name of C. Tezensis, though 
Doct. Englemann, regarding it as a species, had 
called it C. coccinea. Without going any further 
into the nomenclature, it appears this scarlet Texan 
Clematis has somehow reached Europe, and is 
known in both France and England, as C. Fitcheri, 
while it is here known only in botanical specimens. 
Whatever it may be, it is not Clematis FPitcheri. 
We here give an engraving showing the size and 
form of the flowers, from the large plate in “‘ Revue 
Hforticole,”” which represents them as bright scarlet. 
We are glad to say that we have got upon the track 
of the plant, through an intelligent corréspondent 
in Texas, and expect to have it in cultivation 
the coming summer. Whatever the botanists 
may do with it, it promises to be a desirable 
plant for our gardens....Since the above was in 
type, we have been informed by Messrs. Woolson 
& Co., Passaic, N. J., that they have received from 
a Texan collector the roots of a scarlet Clematis, 
which is no doubt the plant under discussion. 











THE. ROUSEHOLD. 


t3” For other Household Items see “ Basket” pages, 
Home Topics, 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 


oe 
Let the Children Learn to Chew, 

Tobacco? Ob no, nor gum either, but bread and 
beef, and other wholesome food. In some families 
mastication almost seems one of the “lost arts.” 
Parents and children and hired helpers sit down to 
the table, and there is a clatter of dishes and anoise 
of smacking and sipping, and all seem intent upon 

swallowing their food in the shortest pos- 

sible time. Nearly every mouthful is 
washed down with some warm drink be- 
fore it is half masticated. Those whoeat 
in this manner, often find that almost 
everything disagrees with them which can 
not be soaked in the mouth or stomach 
with tea or coffee. Ihave often wondered 
why some persons can not eat raw ripe 
fruit witbout indigestion, when it has al- 
Ways been most wholesome for my own 
young children. But [ have always taught 
them how to eat such things, carefully 
scraping out the soft pulp for the babies, 
and often cautioning them as they grew 
older to ‘‘ chew it fine before swallowing.” 
_ Unless skins of fruit are finely masticated, 
they ought never to be eaten. at all; but 
persons who are not in the habit of chew- 
ing can not stop for that, and so they find 
that raw apples do not agree with them. 

Is not this the chief reason for the diffi- 

culty? No food should go into the stomach 

“in chunks,” but light porous bread and 

cake, or food easily soaked into particles 

can be managed somehow by the stomach, 
when neglected by the teeth, though great- 
ly to the detriment of digestion, as this 
neglect of mastication throws an unneces- 
sary and improper amount of labor upon 
the stomach, and is apt to bring about 
some trouble with the digestive organs. 
Perhaps the chief difficulty which the 
stomach has in digesting food of this kind, 
arises from the lack of saliva mixed with 
the food, which takes place in thorough 
chewing. The saliva has constituents 
which produce important chemical changes 
upon starch, whether eaten in bread, po- 
tatoes, orother starchy food. One can dis- 
cover this by chewing raw wheat fora few 
minutes; it will change from a’ sticky, 
starchy taste to a sweetness caused by 
the conversion of starch into sugar. 
It is a pity for children to grow up 
without the habit of properly chewing 
their food; not only because’ it is in- 
jurious to health, but because they 
lose the best and finest pleasure of the sense of 
taste. Accustomed to “ bolt” their food, nothizg 
tastes good to them which is not highly flavored or 
spiced. Everything must be peppered or sugared 
unless already highly seasoned, ip order to make 
some impression upon the nerves of taste, located 
in the mouth, as the food hurries through. While 
to persons accustomed to chew their food deliber- 
ately, the plainest, forms of well-cooked, wholesome 
food afford great pleasure to the palate. Children 
should be encouraged to eat without drinking, in 
order that they may be ied to moisten their food 
with saliva, thus preparing it for good digestion. 
Drinking at Meals. 

The habit of washing down the food interferes 
with the habit of thorough chewing. It also del- 
uges the stomach with an unnecessary amount of 
fluid, at least in most cases, since those who drink 
at all while eating usually indulge the habit im- 
moderately. The animal system requires water in 
order to carry on its yarions functions. This must 
be supplied by drinks, or by eating juicy or semi- 
fluid food. But only a moderate quantity of liquid 
should. be taken with the food, and for those 
with good teeth no drinking at all is necessary. 
The stomach can not work upon the mass in- 
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troduced into it at one meal, until it has disposed 
of enough of its fluid contents to leave it in a suf- 
ficiently dense condition for kneading and churn- 
ing, and stirrmg about by the strong muscles of 
that organ. Too much fluid improperly dilutes the 
gastric juice which the stomach mixes with the 
food in order to help its thorough digestion. If the 
fluid mixed with the food as it is swallowed be very 
cold, it farther retards digestion by lowering the 
temperature of the contents of the stomach below 
the working point, so that digestion can not go for- 
ward until the body has sufficiently raised the tem- 
perature of the food in the stomach. With warm 
meals, a moderate amount of cold water (not ice- 
water) may produce no noticeable result, but the 
hearty cold water drinks had better be taken when 
the stomach is empty. Poured into a full stomach 
they often produce great discomfort, and sometimes 
result in serious disease. Drinks with meals, es- 
pecially for persons with defective teeth, had better 
be warm than very cold. Still, I think that if you 
teach your growing family to eat their food de- 
liberately with no tumbler or other drinking vessel 
at all placed habitually beside their plates, so that 
they naturally learn to moisten the food well with 
nature’s own preparation for that purpose—the 
saliva,which pours from the glands about the mouth 
with every motion of chewing—the children will 
grow up healthier in all respects for the good habit 
of deliberate and thorough chewing, and of drink- 


ing at proper times. 
The Inside Finishing of Houses. 


I have just been turning again the pages of 
“Homes and How to Make Them.’’ I like the 
author’s ideas in regard to simplicity of design, in 
the finishings, or lack of straining for effect in 
ornamenting houses. As the most perfect style of 
dress is that which attracts the least attention, so 
the finishings of rooms should not challenge notice 
and detract from their furnishings. Let there beas 
few dust-traps as possible. These are found in 
enormous Grecian window and door cornices, sup- 
ported by huge carved consoles, in needless crooks 
and quirks, and unintelligible mouldings. The au- 
thor, a practical architect, declares that most of 
what is usually considered ornamental in such cases, 
is wholly incongruous with lath and plaster and 
floors of cheap boards. ‘ Any great outlay of la- 
bor or material on the casings of doors and win- 
dows, or the bases, when there is no other wood- 
work in the room, is surely out of place.’’ He says 
that fine art in building does not imply fine work. 
Attend first to the size and position, and relative 
proportion of all the parts, and then see that such 
mouldings as may be needed are simple and grace- 
ful, and you cannot go far wrong. The author ad- 
mits the practical utility of paint and varnish, 
though he protests against the kind of painting 
called “ graining.”” He objects to all this attempt 
at deception, which is so common, and would not 
have us ashamed of pine doors if those are what 
we can best afford. They are well enough, until 
they proclaim themselves, by false graining, to be 
oak, black walnut, or mahogany, He thinks this is 
a part of that spirit of show which pervades our 
whole social structure, obtruding itself into every 
department of life. If we want to see the natural 
grain of wood, it does not necessarily follow that 
we must use hard wood. He speaks of black-wal- 
nut as much over-estimated, and praises the beauty 
of the grain of our common white-pine—“ rarely 
used without having its natural beauty extinguished 
by three coats of paint.’’ He also praises, for in- 
side finishings, “‘ the different kinds of ash, yellow- 
pine, butternut, white-wood, cherry, cedar, even 
hemlock and spruce in some situations. Whatever 
wood we use unpainted, several important points 
must be observed. It must be the best of its kind, 
seasoned to its inmost fibre, carefully worked and 
finally filled [with oil I suppose,] and rubbed until 
it wears a surface that is not liable to soil, is easily 
cleaned, resists the action of moisture, and will 
grow richer with age.’? He does not object to 
staining the wood if you prefera different shade. 
This does not conceal, but strengthens the natural 
shading, and it is honest and sometimes an econom- 
ical expedient. ‘‘The cost is less thun common 








painting, and the effect as much better than grain- 
ing as nature’s work is more perfect than ours.” 
Floors and Carpets. 

There is a strong protest offered, in different 
ways and from various sources, against our long es- 
tablished practice of making poor floors, with the 
design of keeping them covered with carpets 
stretched and fitted to every part, and carefully 
tacked down. Carpets in daily use cannot be kept 
clean except by very frequent shaking and beating, 
and they do much toward corrupting the air by re- 
taining impure gases, hiding the finest, most pene- 
trating dust in their meshes and underneath them, 
and by giving off particles of fine wool into the at- 
mosphere, with other dust, as they are swept or 
walked upon. There is a demand for better floors, 
not necessarily inlaid or mosaics, of different kinds 
of precious wood, but made double, of strong sea- 
soned wood, that will not shrink or warp (spruce, 
however well seasoned, is almost sure to warp), 
and then carefully finished so as to be durable 
and easily cleaned. Carpeted floors seem a re- 
lief to the house-keeper when once the carpets are 
procured and fitted to the rooms and tacked down, 
because they do not show the dirt as the bare 
floors do. Butoh! when they do get full of dust! 
And when house-cleaning time comes, and they 
must be taken up and shaken and whipped as they 
well deserve! With warmly-made floors and large 
warm rugs, couldn’t we do without these abomina- 
tions even in winter. Certainly opr rooms would 
be cooler and sweeter without them in summer. 
But in that case we must take more pains with our 
floors, and we must have something better than the 
common unpainted ones. Oiled floors are better 
liked than those painted, even for kitchens. Wom- 
en find that they can oil their floors themselves, and 
many a kitchen floor has, within a few years, been 
made comfortable and decent in that way. Boiled 
linseed oil is used, and two or three coats are put 
on, one after another, as fast as they are dry. 
Floors of alternate boards of different kinds of 
wood are pretty for some rooms, and sometimes a 
border made in this way, with diagonal stripes, bor- 
dered by a straight board on each side, or wood of 
two kinds laid in checks or diamonds, is very satis- 
factory. These bordered rooms are especia‘ly de- 
signed for parlors, or rooms where a heavy bordered 
carpet or large rich rug is intended to merely cover 
most of the floor, leaving a margin of about two 
feet around the edges—a carpet which can often 
be carried out and shaken free from dust. 

Oiled floors do not need hard scrubbing, like un- 
painted floors, but simply a, good washing with 
warm (not hot) water, often changed as you go 
over it. Strong suds of course will gradually re- 
move the oil with which you have carefully filled 
the pores. Grease spots do not have the same ef- 
fect.as upon an unpainted or unoiled floor, which 
must be kept free from grease in order to look well, 
for-now you have it greased all over; whatever 
grease gets on it now, that can not be scraped or 
wiped up, may be thoroughly rubbed in. 

The Easiest Way to Make Graham Bread, 

And perhaps the best way is to make loaves of 
graham. In the morning, take a part of your 
bread sponge, set over-night with yeast and fine 
flour, as usual, and stir this with graham as thick 
as you can conveniently with a strong spoon. Stir 
it well to make it al] of an even consistency, and 
at the same time stir in a tablespoonful of sugar 
to a medium sized loaf. Do not knead it at all, 
but turn it, when thoroughly mixed with the spoon, 
into buttered bread pans, ard let it rise until near- 
ly doubled in size, then bake in a moderate oven. 

Cockroaches. 

Having mentioned these pests in former Topics, as 
probably my next Jesson in entomology, I must say 
aword more. But I am not likely to become very 
learned in respect to them, and I feel quite recon- 
ciled to a continuation of my present ignorance. I 
showed one to Mr. R. when I had first learned its 
name, and he suggested “‘can it be possible that 
we brought them ourselves from one of the depots 
where the goods stayed over night ?”” I thought it 
impossible as, having found two near together, as 
to time and space, 1 thought the house must be 
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well stocked with them. But from that day to 
this, 1 have seen only one more full-grown specimen 
—and I had them ‘on the brain” sufficiently to 
have allowed none to escape my search. I found 
in their vicinity a few weeks afterwards, a good 
many little brown bugs of the same general make 
up, though different in color, unlike anything I hag 
ever observed before. I destroyed all I could find 
and scattered a mixture of corn meal, Molasses, 
and arsenic in places most likely to be infested. 
Afterwards I found some of these little bugs dea 
near the poison, but I have seen none fora long 
time. If I ever do again, I shall treat them to 
powdered borax, which I learn, from severa} 
is a sure remedy.—[And, like some other “ sure 
remedies,” we have found it utterly useless.—Ep, } 
mn GB BE Re ee 


A Bread or Kneading Board, 


““D.,”’ of Louisiana, Mo., sends a neat sketch and 
a description of a Bread Board, that he has had for 
many years, and finds it 
a useful househoid con- 
venience. The idea is, 
to have a board for the DROTTe 
bread which shall be | } Ry 








NW 
used for that purpose yg! 
only, that may be readi- f Hh \ 
ly taken down and put il i ! h 
away, and when not in SS: =! 
use shall occupy but “+, 
little room and at the jij 
same time be protected | 
from dust. Figure 1 2 
shows the board when & 
not in use, and fig. 2, 
the same ready for 
work. Where the wall 
of the kitchen is plas- 
tered, a lining (1. fig. 2) corresponding to the size 
of the board will be needed, but if the walls are 
wainscotted this is not necessary. Above the lin- 
ing is a box cornice, the front of which lifts up, and 
opens a place in which the rolling pin, cake-cxtters, 
etc., are kept. The board (2) is three feet square 












Fig. 1.—BREAD BOARD 
FOLDED AGAINST WALL, 





Fig. 2.—BREAD-BOARD OPEN FOR USE. 


and one inch and a quarter thick, with an inch md 
a half cleat securely fastened at each end, to pre- 
vent warping. Mr. D. finds no wood so suitable 
for the board itself as soft maple, but all the other 
parts may be of pine. The board is hinged to a 
strip (8) of the same thickness, and provided with 
light legs (4) to support it at a convenient hight 
when down ; these are hinged to the board and drop 
down, as in fig. 1, when that is not in use. The 
engraving makes other description unnecessary. 








What is Tin-ware? The Care of It. 
a 


ft does not appear to be generally known that 
the article so commonly used for household uten- 
sils, for cans, for roofing, etc., called ‘tin,’’ really 
contains very little tin, seldom more than one part 
in forty or fifty. Tin—pure tin—is a silvery white 
metal, and is the lightest and easiest melted of all 
the metals in common use; it being only about 
five-eighths as heavy as lead, and requires only 
about two-thirds the heat to melt it. Pure tin is 
called “‘block-tin,” but it is rarely used pure, the 
utensils, said to be made of block-tin being alloys 
with other metals. Our common tin-ware is really 
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tin-plate—a thin sheet of tron, coated with a film of 
tin. Plates of iron of the proper size and thickness 
are scoured with sand and acid until perfectly clean, 
and then dipped several times in melted tin; a 
coating of tin, of variable thickness, adheres to the 
iron. The object of coating iron with tin in this 
manner is to protect the iron from rusting. Tin 
when exposed to the air does not rust or even tar- 
nish, while iron readily does so, but the thin coat- 
ing of tin completely protects it. No doubt that 
many housekeepers will be ready to assert that tin- 
ware does rusi—and they are correct—tin-ware does 
rust, but ¢in itself does not; so long as the coating 
of tin is perfect, no rusting can take place. The 
knowledge of the fact that all our tin-ware is only 
tin upon the surface, but that the body is iron, 
should lead to greater care in the purchase and the 
use of such articles. Aside from the fact that the 
iron plate to be covered with tin may be good or 
bad, there is a great difference in the coating of 
tin: for cheaper ware, not only is the tin adulter- 
ated with lead, but this put on in the thinnest pos- 
sible coating, various expedients being used to 
quite cover the iron and yet make the coating as thin 
as possible—a mere film or wash. In this, as in 
many other cases, the purchaser must rely upon the 
honesty of the manufacturer, for in this as in sil- 
yer-plate the bad looks equally well with the good ; 
the maker of the ware can buy tin-plate on which 
there are three or four times as heavy a covering of 
tin as on the cheapest. It is important to have 
good ware at the start. It will be understood that 
when a plate of tin is cut, the iron is exposed at 
the edges ; in making up utensils careful manufac- 
turers tin these edges, i. e., cover them with a film 
of tin. The neglect to do this is what makes cheap 
ware show rusty spots after a few days’ use. With 
the best of ware the tin will in time wear off and 
expose the iron, but this is often hastened by im- 
proper cleaning. Some persons, especially help, 
pride themselves upon their bright tin-ware, which 
is furiously scoured with soap and sand ; one such 
scouring will remove the tinning from cheap ware, 
and the best can not stand many repetitions un- 
harmed. Nothing coarser than whiting should be 
used upon tin-ware, unless in the rare cases when 
some accident has made it necessary ; care in its 
use, and the knowledge that the tin, like beauty, 
“is but skin deep”—-that the articles are really 
iron, with a thin covering of a very soft metal—tin 
—should lead toa more economical treatment of 
these most useful household conveniences. 


Methods of Washing. 


A correspondent, “ R.,” writes: I was very much 
interested and somewhat perplexed by the com- 
munication of “‘ Ceres,” afew months ago, on “ The 
Management of the Washing.” Is it progress, 
then, to ‘“‘repudiate all washing fluids, chemical 
soaps, and the like??? Why not “advance’’ yet 
farther in the same direction and repudiate the 
soap, using still more tubs and water and hand and 
foot labor? The action of soap is “ chemical’’ I 
suppose. What constitutes “pure” soap? For 
nearly a year I have been using an “electric soap ” 
according to the directions upon the wrapper, ex- 
cept that I have found half a bar sufficient for the 
washing of the white clothes of my family, and 
have used common hard washing-soap with the 
colored clothes, I have not found this “ electric ’’ 
soap injurious to the clothing in any respect, neither 
to fabric, color, nor smell. It is never rubbed direct- 
ly upon the cloth, but is dissolved in boiling water 
and made into a suds in the tub, into which the 
soiled garments are afterwards put. I have been 
astonished, in the meantime, to see how some shirts 
and other garments which I thought must be re- 
placed several months ago, still hang together and 
do continued service. I have often thought how 
quickly an average washer-woman would have 
rubbed them to tatters upon the wash-board, while 
by the use of the soap and a little washing imple- 
ment used inside a common tub, they have been 
preserved. I have not given a fair trial to any 
washing fluid except that made of sal-soda and 
borax—half as much borax as sal-soda. I had no 
fault whatever to find-with this, and thought it a 








great help in saving labor. I have heard only 
praise concerning it from those who have used it— 
a general testimony that the clothes were as white 
and as well preserved after years of use as when 
washed in simple suds of soft-soap and water. I 
have no doubt whatever that clothing washed in 
the manner described by ‘“‘ Ceres” is very white 
and sweet, but if ‘Ceres’? had it to do herself— 
four tubs (at least three) to handle, with the 
wringer to change back and forth, and so much 
water to fetch and empty out again, and the same 
heavy basket of wet clothes to carry out twice to 
the bleaching ground or clothes line, with all the 
steps back and forth to sprinkle the clothes as they 
lie in the sun each washing-day—I think she would 
soon find herself wearing out, whether the clothes 
did or not. I am afraid the process is too long and 
elaborate for most house-keepers to undertake. I 
want Science to come to the relief of house-keepers 
and lighten our labors. To be sure the object of 
washing is to make clean, and something must be 
done first to loosen the dirt which is usually held in 
the meshes of the cloth by the oily perspiration 
communicated from human bodies. Good hot soap- 
suds will do this, and good washing fluid of some 
safe alkali will hasten the process. Then this 
loosened dirt must somehow be removed from the 
meshes of the fabrie. Rubbing on a wash-board, or 
by the hands alone, will do it, but an easier way 
is to use a washing-machine, provided the machine 
is not so cumbersome that it is more bother to get 
it out and use it and put it away, than it is to do 
without it—in short, ‘‘more plague than profit.’ 
The scalding by boiling water, either over the fire 
or in a tub, helps to. make sure that all the oily 
perspiration, or other grease, is dissolved, while 

the soap or alkali in the water changes its proper- 
ties by chemical action and renders it harmless, 

The hot sunshine afterwards completes this busi- 

ness, and carries off in vapor, while the clothes are 

drying, the last remnants of “‘ dirt,” provided you 

have used sufficient water in washing and rinsing 

to carry away the dust and other solid ‘‘ dirt,” as 

well as the last remains of scap used in the suds. 





An Easily Made Hand Snow-Plow. 


Clearing the paths and shoveling off the snow is 
a job that generally belongs to the boys of the 
family, and while a snow-plow is hardly a house- 
hold implement, the results of its use are of so 
much importance to the household generally that 
we give it here. Upon every place of sufficient 
size to warrant it, there should be a snow-plow 
drawn by a horse, but a hand-plow is a great help, 
especially if used while the snow is still light and 
dry. We have in times past described several styles 
of such plows, and now give one which may be 
put together in a few minutes, and which Mr. ‘‘ M. 
O. L.,” of Shelburne Falls, Mass., who sends the 
sketch, finds ‘‘a very handy device for clearing 





HOME-MADE PATH-CLEANER. 


snow from paths.” To make it, he takes a box 30 
inches long by 15 wide, and 10 deep. One side of 
the box is taken off, and a strip of board 36 inches 
long and 10 wide is put through the center and 
braced by two pieces, each 30 inches long and 10 
wide, which are nailed to this center-board and the 
ends of the box, as seen in the engraving. Holes 
are-bored near the top edge ofthe. center-board to 








allow the rope to be attached by which the plow is 
drawn. The box will fill with snow, which will 
give it sufficient weight. Mr. L. thinks that by 
using this plow he can clear his paths in one-tenth 
the time ordinarily required to shovel them. 





A File for the American Agriculturist. 


Where papers are much read, and especially 
where, as with the American Agriculturist, they are 
read by all the members of the family, and then 
kept for future reference, some contrivance for 
holding or temporarily binding them, helps greatly 

to preserve 
them. Several 
covers or tem- 
porary binders 
that answer 
the purpose 
excellently, 
are to be had 
ata moderate 
} cost. Those 
i} who do not 
care to pur- 
chase these, 
can adopt 
some home- 
made device, 
and we have 
in back vyol- 
umes given 
A PAPER FILE, several that 
our correspondents have suggested. Any con- 
trivance that will hold the papers together, is bet- 
ter than to allow them to lie about loose, and one 
having something in the form of a coverto prevent 
soiling and tearing, is all the better. Nothing can 
be simpler than the method in which our correspond- 
ent, ‘‘J. H. C.,” secures papers ; he sends us a neat 
little model of the affair. It is merely four pieces 
of hard wood, with two holes in each, the corners 
being nicely rounded. The engraving shows how 
these are used in pairs with a piece of cord passed 
through the holes. If two pieces of thin paste- 
board, or even very heavy brown paper, of the 
proper size be provided to serve as covers, even so 
simple and inexpensive affair as this, will be found 
a great help, and at the end of the Volume, the 
papers will be in a vastly better condition for bind- 
ing, than they would be without such protection. 


A Useful, Easily-made Egg Tester 


“‘ A New Reader,”’ Abilene, Kas., gives the fol- 
lowing directions for making an Egg-tester that he 
finds useful: ‘Procure a paste-board box about three 
inches deep, with 
a cover sufficient- 
ly large to ad- 
mit of cutting 
through it three, 
six, or more egg- 
shaped holes, 
large enough to = 
nicely hold an 
egg, without per- 
mitting it to pass entirely through; procure a 
small looking-glass that will fit snugly at the bot- 
tom of the box, fasten it there with strips of stick- 
ing paper. or otherwise. Cut away about half an 
inch of one end of the box the full width, and re- 
move from one end of the cover the part that comes 
down over the box when the lid is in its place on 
the box, and there will be an opening at one end, 
half an inch wide, for looking Into the box, as shown 
in the engraving. Fill all the egg-shaped holes in 
the cover with eggs, place the affair in a strong 
light, look into the box through the opening at the 
end directly at the mirror, and you will be sur-- 
prised to find how easy it is to see through an egg. 
If the inside of the box is colored or painted dark- 
brown, or black, the effect will be better. I have 
made such an egg tester of a wood box, with a 
handle to it, so that it can be moved about easily.” 

[We like to test all such devices before publish- 
ing them, and having a piece of looking-glass at 
hand, we had, with the aid of this and an empty 
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envelope-box, in about 15 minutes as good an egg- 
tester as one could wish.: Our correspondent is not 
exactly correct when he speaks of its being easy to 
“see through an egg.’”” When an egg is fresh, its 
contents allow a certain amount of light to pass 
through them, and the egg is translucent but not 
transparent. With a fresh egg the appearance is 
uniform, an equal amount of light passing through 
every part, but if decomposition has begun, or the 
formation of the chick has commenced, the ap- 
pearance when held to the light will be more or 
less clouded or even opaque. One with a little 
practice can detect the difference instantly. Egg- 
testers are made for examining one egg at a time, 
but this simple contrivance will allow of more 
rapid operation. It is wasteful to set hens upon 
unfertilized eggs, and each setting should be ex- 
amined after they have been under the hen for ten 
days. Any eggs that will hatch at all, will show it 
by that time in not allowing the light to pass clear- 
ly through them. Those that will not hatch may be 
used as food for young chicks. This tester allows 
the inspection to be rapidly made. 1f several hens 
are set at about the same time, the eggs from one 
may be taken to make up for the deficiencies made 
by removing the infertile eggs from the others, and 
a fresh setting be given to that one. A tester like 
this will also be useful to dealers who now resort 
to the slow process of “candling.””—Ebs. } 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks. 


One of my young friends, away off in Oregon, too, 
writes—I was about to say, complainingly—but that is 
not exactly the word,—I should say, regretfully, that I 
have “discontinued” my “ Talks."» He—Walter A. T., 
says: “In your 
talks you used to 
tell us about 
those things that 
every boy ought 
to know, about 
heat and cold, 
and all such 
things, and then 
tell us how to try 
experiments, 80 
that we could see 
the things our- 
selves. Your ex- 
periment of 
breaking the ink- 
bottle by freezing 
the water taught 
me a great deal— 
I shall never for- 
get it, for I then 
learned what I 
did not know be- 
fore, that waterin 
freezing took up 
more room. Can’t 
you tell us more 
about such things? ’—His letter is longer, but I would 
just here say that Master Walter and I have both been 
thinking of the same thing. I had not “discontinued” 
my talks, but only suspended them. I had all last year to 
do so much about the “‘ Microscope Club’ that I omitted 
my other “ Talks,” for fear that there might be alto- 
gether “‘too much Doctor” in your part of the paper. 
Having said all that I cared to say about the Simple 
Microscope, I have of late been considering 


WHAT WOULD BEST SUIT 
the youngsters. I say youngsters, meaning both girls 
and boys, and it is not easy to hit upon things that will 
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1.—OENTER OF GRAVITY OF SLATE. 






2.—SLATE BALANCED. 8,—IRREGULAR BLOCK. 


be of equal interest to bo'h. My “‘Talks” have been about 
some matters of fact, some law of nature, which really 
should interest girls as well as boys, but I find that asa 

thing they do not. Now Master Walter, in his 
letter above quoted, gives me a good subject. He would 
like “ to know what people mean when they talk about 





THE CENTER OF GRAVITY. 

What is the center of gravity, and where is it ?”"—In re- 
newing my ‘‘Talks”’ I will take my young friend’s sugges- 
tion, and try to tell something about the Center of Gravity. 
As much of our comfort and our ability to move about 
depends upon our observing matters relating to it, the 











4.—CENTER OF GRAVITY 5,—CENTER OF GRAVITY 
HIGH, LOW. 


subject should interest girls as well as boys. To answer 
my correspondent’s question in the fewest possible 
words, I can take the answer usually given in the books: 
“The center of gravity is that point about which all 
parts of a body exactly balance each other.” In a ball of 
iron or ivory, the center of gravity will be at the center 
of the ball. In a wooden ruler, the center of gravity will 
be midway between the two ends, and half-way the 
width of the ruler, but if we make the ruler 
of three-fourths wood, and at one end have 
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EC 
you explain them for yourselves. Fig. 8 shows how a 
pail of water may be hung upon a light stick, laid upon 
the edge of a table, A. The stick, D, C, hasa notch cut in 
itat Z, and another stick, Z, G, has one end caught in 
this notch, with the other 
end resting against the bot 
tom of the pail at G. The 
pail may now be filled with 
water and still remain in 
place. This experiment may 
be varied, as in fig. 9, by 
using a 56-lb. or other heavy 
weight. The weightis hung 
by a cord, and a rod is used, 
as with the pail of water. It 
may be that the perpendicu- 
lar dotted lines will help you 
to an explanation. Figure 
10 shows an old toy, which 
no doubt many of you have 
seen, and it may be used to 
illustrate what seems at first 
acontradiction, 4. ¢., that a body that would fall by its own 
weight, may be prevented from falling by adding weight 
in the direction towards which it would fall. The horse 
by itself, if placed upon the table would fall forward, but 
if we add to ita wire with a heavy weight at one end, and 
bend the wire, it will stand, and even prance in a remark. 
able manner on the very edge of the table. There is a 





Fig. 7.—TRREGULAR 
BODY BALANCED, 





one-fourth its length of lead, the center of 
gravity will no longer be at the center of the 
ruler, but we shall have to try by balancing it 
to find out where it is. In some cases the 
center of gravity is easily found, while in others 
it is difficult. Suppose you wish to find the 
CENTER UF GRAVITY OF YOUR SCHOOL SLATE, 


Drive a little tack into the frame at <A, at- 
tach a string to the tack, and hang up the 
slate. Then hold a plumb line (a small cord 
with a large nail or any other weight will 
answer) at the tack, and draw a mark with the pen- 
cil, to show where the line crosses the slate; then put the 
tack at B, hang the slate again, and mark where the line 
falls; remove the tack to D, and repeat the marking. 
The point 0, fig. 1, the place where these different lines 
cross, will be the center 
of gravity of the slate, 
and if the slate-pencil 
be placed at this point, 
the slate will balance, 
asin fig.2. Lf instead 
of a body of a regular 
form, like a slate, where 
the center of gravity 
corresponds to the 
point where lines 
drawn from the corners 
cross each other, the 
body is irregular, as in 
the piece of board, fig. 
8, you have only to 
hang it up, first by the 
point a@ and mark a 
line. Then by the point 
c,and mark where the 
plumb-line crosses the 
first line, and you will 





Fig. 6.—sTICK BALANCED 
BY KNIVES. 

have the center of gravity at ¢; ifa little hole were made 

at e, and a pin or other pivot put through it, the piece 


of board would keep its place in any position, Fora 
body to stand firm and steady, its center of gravity 
MUST BE AS LOW AS POSSIBLE. 


Take an oval board, for example, as in fig. 4, the center 
of gravity being at c. It will be very difficult to make it 
stand, as in the figure at the left hand. its center of grav- 
ity tending to fall. On the other hand, when placed as 
in fig. 5, the piece will stand very firm. While the least 
movement will upset fig. 4, if fig. 5 be disturbed it comes 
back at once to its place. The center of gravity is not 
always within the body, but may be at some point out- 
side. Thus ina ring, the center of gravity is at a point 
within the circle. By a knowledge of this fact, some ex 
periments may be made which, at first sight, are rather 
puzzling. In the old trick of balancing a cork by means 
of two forks stuck into it, at opposite sides, or a similar 
one with a stick and two knives, as in fig. 6, the center 
of gravity of the whole affair, the stick and knives to- 
gether, is somewhere below the tip of the finger. An- 
other form of this experiment is given in fig. 7. This is 
acurved piece of wood with a straight portion at the cen- 
ter, the ends beirg made heavy by means of pieces of 
lead: the center of gravity in this case is between the 
heavy ends. and this allows it to be balanced in the 
singular manner shown in the engraving. Having said so 
much about the center of gravity, I will give you some 
other experiments which are easily performed, and let 
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Fig. 8.—WATER-PAIL HUNG UPON A STICK, 


great deal more to say about the Center of Gravity; 
we wish to talk about Gravity itself and other matters 
concerning it. But this will give my young Oregon 
friend and the rest of you quite as many experiments 
as you can make ready and study upon at one time, 





The Doctor's Correspondence. 
Well, boys and girls, here is something that I did not 
think could be possible! I have been asked to explain 
by one who, of all others, I should go to for an explana- 
tion. TI have had questions from girls, and from boys, 
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Fig. 9.—HEAVY WEIGHT SUPPORTED BY STICK. 
from one end of the earth to the other; those I accepted 
as a matter of course, but 

A QUESTION FROM ‘AUNT SUE”’ 
is something I never looked for, still it is as welcome as 
it is unexpected. ‘‘ Aunt Sue” here sets a most excellent 
example. While she knows more about “ matters and 





Fig. 10.—BALANCING TOY, 


things in general * than almost any one I have ever met, 
the very moment she comes across a thing that she 
doesn’t know about, she asks. I have always found it so. 
Those who know the most, are the most ready to learn. 
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Whenever you come across one who has learned all that 
there is to be known, you will find a very ignorant per- 
gon. It has come in my way to know, first and last, 
gome of the most learned persons the country has pro- 
duced, and I have always found them very modest as to 
their own knowledge; finding that there was so much 
that they did not know, they were always students. So 
when I get a question from “ Aunt Sue,” I do not won- 
der that she does not know about the matter, but am 
only glad that she tries to learn about it. Don't you see 
what lam trying toimpress upon you youngsters ?—If 
* Aunt Sue” can ask when she does not know, do not 
any of you be ashamed to ask. Thatismylesson. Now, 
as to what “ Aunt Sue” would know about; as no one 
can state it so well, I give her setter, dated from Wood- 
cliff, Oct. 15th last. Woodcliff is a place on the Connecti- 
cut shore of Long Island Sound, a sort of rocky promon- 
tory, with enough soil for a garden, and any quantity of 
rocks and sea. Here she passes the summer months cul- 
tivating her vegetables and 
flowers, and in hunting and 
fishing. Aunt Sue wriies: 
“Dear Doctor—Our fisher- 
man has just called ; he sets 
his net in our neighborhood 
(in the Sound). Along with 
his bass, flounders, etc., was 
the queerest, not to say, 
hideous-est fish I ever saw. 
‘What is that?’ I asked.— 
‘Well,they call it a ‘“‘squid,”’ 
he replied.—Now I have 
gone fishing for blue-fish 
with a ‘squid’—a leaden 
one, with a hook at the end 
—but it bore no resemblance 
to this thing. The fish was 
about eight inches long, its 
body was of the shape of a 
candy cornucopia, the tail 
end finishing off a little 
rounding instead of pointed. 
The top part of the “‘ cornu- 
copia” formed a socket out 
of which came the head and 
neck of the creature, and 
from the head there hung 
six or eight long ¢entacles or 
feelers (as long as its body), 
and on each one of these are 
from fifty to a hundred 
sucker-like feet. I filled a 
preserve jar with alcohol, 
and popped the monster into 
it. It has no fins, but has 
two side flappers from the 
center to the stern. I think 
it must be a species of Cut- 
tle-fish. I enclose you a 
rough 
you tell us something about 
the curious and hideous creature, and oblige AUNT SuE?”’ 
Ido not wonder that Aunt Sue was surprised at the ap- 
pearance of the animal—for it is about as unpleasant a 
looking creature as one can meet with. It is of a dead, 
dull white throughont, and its long arms have an unpleas- 
ant crawly look. The fisherman gave her the right name, 
IT IS A SQUID. 


It is often used for bait in fishing, and the leaden outfit 
that she speaks of as a “Squid,” is so called as it has 
some resemblance to, or is used 
for the same purpose as the real 
Squid. The general appearance 
of the Squids, of which there 
are several, is given in fig. 1— 
and you will see that “ Aunt 
Sue” well describes it. It has 
a long body, with two fins near 
the rear end; within the body 
is a long plate, to strengthen it. 
The head is provided with 
arms, which serve as both arms 
and feet; hence naturalists 
class.such animals as cephalo- 
pods, which means animals that 
have feet upon their heads. The 
Squids of our coast are related 
te the Cuttle-fish, described and 
figured in March, 187%. The 
’ gmall plate which the Squid 
has to strengthen its body, is 
in the Cuttle-fish very large, 
and is known as “ Cuttle-fish 
bone.” On the other hand 
the Sqnid is related to that 
monster, the Ociopus, or “ Devil-fish,” an enormous crea- 
ture of a similar structure, with arms 20 or 80 feet long. 
While ridiculous stories have been told about the sink- 








A “sQuip,” 





ing of ships by this “ Devil Fish,” there is no doubt 
about its great size and power to do mischief. There 
are we'l known cases in which these monsters have 
attacked boats, and those in them have only got clear by 
cutting off the arms by the use of an axe. Aunt Sue’s 
Squid is a useful creature, serving the fishermen for 
valuable bait. It is known to naturalists as Loligo, of 
which there are several species on our coast. If we im- 
agine a creature a great deal like it, with arms 20 or 30 
feet long, and its body of a size in proportion to the arms, 
we can understand why it is fortunate for our fishermen 
that these larger cephalopods, though they are sometimes 
met with on the far Eastern Coast, are quite rare. 
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Illustrated Rebus.—No. 465.—Here we are once more with a story written 
in picture language somewhat after the manner of that used by the Indians and the An- 
cients, It is called an“ Illustrated Rebus.’ Let's see: it contains a lot of eyes, one 
sketch of him. Will 2” two whole worlds and a house ; figures, a few letters, a barrel, an egg and a boat; a 
box, a horse, a hat, a woman, a tree and an ass. 


And what does it all mean? 


CONCEALED VERBS. 

1. Pride may be good or bad, false or manly. (Five 
verbs hidden.) 
en It well to have a proper understanding of the fact. 

even. 

8. The top layer was a yard and a half long over the 
door. (Five. 

4. If lying is a sin, get rid of the liar: drop, utterly, 
his company. (Kight.) 

5. I dread empluying that boy __ my coffee: I 
should like an extra certificate of good behavior. (Nine.) 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

The initials name an epic poem, the finals give the 
name of the author.—1. A measure. 2, An exclamation. 
3. A figure or representation. 4. Rough, stern. 5. A 
physician. JoHN W. WHEATLEY. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

o- the blanks with geographical names.) 

8 1 and were hunting one day, they se- 
parated, when 3 shot a 8, which he threw 
across the ——-—4 of his saddle, when 1 came upon 
a 5 which he shot, and 2 pronounced it 6 
to anything he ever saw; when they started for home, 
because it was so 7, 

(1. Ariverin Idaho. 2. A sound north of North Amer- 
ica. 3. Ariver in Wisconsin. 4. A cape’of 8. America. 
5. Part of Michigan. 6. A lake in North America. 7. A 
lake in British America.) B.A. 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 
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EYETI 
GAON 
EGAL 
EAIT 
NILE 
NONG 
TAO 
ANAGRAMS 
1. Riot airing, 6. Vain concerts, 
2. Mitt, a Sachem. %. Tuseel, Dan. 
3. O wise mare! 8. Use a blinder. 
4. A vast code, 9. Pure trade. 


5. Mad Mr. Troy. 10. Song, verse. 





DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
(Every other letter is omitted.) 
1, —a—a—a—s-—r—, a hcuee for travellers, 
$e ee ee threat, 
—e—u—c—a—o~— y, con a 
4. —p—6—y— hk ae ine 
5. —m— y— e—un, the highest heaven. 
6. —i—t—r—r—e-—,a plant. 
7. —r—d—c—o—g, living by plunder, 
8 —r—g—a—i—a~—, officious. 
SQUARE WORD. 
1. My first names a sea found in Europe, 
2. My next is a belt, I confess, 
3. My third is both beg | and irksome. 
4. My fourth is a portion of dress. Spumx. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMAS, 
- Iam composed of 12 letters: 
My 4, 5, 6, 9, is an imported article of food. 
My 8, 5, 1, is part of the body. 
My 1. 9, 10, is an enclosure. 
My 7, 9, 12, is a protection, 
My 3, 11, 2. 12. is a household article. 
My whole was the name of a great statesman. 
Altice 8 


= 
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. Tam a word of ten letters: 
My 1, 10, 3, 6, inhabits the sea, 
My 5, 3, 10, 7, is a bird. 
My 8, 4. 7, 2, are domestic animals. 
My 9, 2, 1, 10, 3, is an ancient outcast, 
y whole is found on the seashore, 
. [am composed of 14 letters: 
My 2, 9, 7, is a number, 
My 11, 4, 6, is another number. 
My 1, 5, 10, 6, is a water-fowl. 
My 12, 8, 8, 14, 13. is a French town, 
My whole is a Divine command. 


Bussiz. 
CROS8-WORD. 


My first is in blame but not in condemn, 
My next is in flower but not in the stem, 
My third is in offer but not in give, * 
My fourth is in riddle but not in sieve, 
My fifth is in wicked but not in bad, 
My sixth is in crazy but not in mad, 
My seventh is in bottle but not in jar, 
My eighth is in carriage but not in car. 
My ninth is in lovely but not in sweet, 
My tenth is in town bat not in street, 
My whole is said to benefit many, 

But for my part I never want any, 


E. 8. M. 


oo 


Jamz. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


SYNOOPATIONS.—1. Rose, roe. 2, Coat, cat. 8. Colt, cot. 
4. Carp, cap. 5. Aunt, ant. 6. Plea, 7. Aloe, ale. 8, 
Reed, red. 9. Tome, toe, 10. Lead,lad.  - 

HIDDEN LITERARY CELEBRITIES.—1!. Pope. 2. Gray. 3. 
Scott. 4. Keats. 5. Poe. 6. Willis. 7. Cowper. 8. Dante, 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIO.—7041)9805296(1392, . 

(Key.—He is my colt.) 

NUMERICAL Entomas.—1. Agriculture. 2. Rio de la Plata. 
8. No being acts more rigidly from rule than the Indian, 

CROSS-WORD.—Lafayette. 

Pr1.—Whalebone is no bone at all; nor does it possess any 
roperties of bone. It is a substance attached to the lower 
aw of the whale, and seems to strain the water which the 

creature takes up in large mouthfuls, 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. BLANK ANAGRAMS. 
SARATOGA.—MON MOUTH. 1. Adventures. 


S—ache —M 2. Insubordi 
A— rg —O 8, Oleaginous, 
R—obbi—N 4. Poulterers, 
A— r —M 5. Adversaries, 
T—omat—O 6. Tomahawks, 
O—rmol—U - 4, Earliest. 
G— oa —T 8. pacity. 


. Ra 
A— s —H 9. Mistletoe. 


Puzzles, answers, and such matters as were formerly 
directed to “ Aunt Sue,” may hereafter be sent to ** The 
Doctor,” No, 245 Broadway, New York. 


A Shawl-Strap Pen-Wiper. 


In examining the conveniences of a new writing-desk 
which a friend was showing with much satisfaction, we 
came across & new pen-wiper—new to us at least—which 
we learned was a Christmas present from a daughter. 
Thinking that other daughters might be glad of the hint, 
we give an engraving of it. Pen-wipers being useful, and 
capable of being made ornamental, are favorite articles 
for presents and for sale at fairs, and those who are tired. 








SHAWL-STRAP PEN-WIPER. 


of the old styles, ranging all the way from cats and mice 
to much dressed young ladies, will be glad of a neat and 
pretty one, The body of the pen-wiper is a strip of 
broadcloth or other snitable material, cut at the edges, 
to represent the fringe of the shawl, but not too fine, and 
made intoaroll. The shawl cover is a bit of scarlet or 
other bright colored fabric, worked with chain stitch in 
white silk, and provided with 9 miniature shawl-strap of 
very thin leather, and made to resemble a real strap by 
stitching, and the use of tiny buckles, if obtainable, 
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Musk-Rats—How They are Hunted. 


The musk-rat is one of the few wild animals that are 
not driven away as the country becomes settled, and 
wherever there are streams, ponds, or other bodies of 
water, there are pretty sure to be musk-rats. They are 
not pleasant neighbors, as they do much mischief, and 


| demand for them, but usually the price is eo low that it 


would hardly pay to hunt them for their skins alone. 


| The chief reason for hunting them is on account of the 


mischief they do. They live in part upon the roots of 
water plants, and also eat the fresh-water “ clams ;°’ but 
they like cultivated produce also, and go out at night to 
hunt stores to lay up for winter, and take the farmers’ 


Fig. 1.—BoYs CATCHING MUSK-RATS THROUGH THE ICE. 


as they are very sly, keeping out of sight in the day time, 
you may live where they are abundant and rarely see one. 
The musk-rat is a truly American animal, being foundin 
no other country, while here it extends from the Gulf of 
Mexico away up into the Arctic regions, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coasts. It belongs to the gnawing 
family-—Rodents, as the naturalists call them—and is re- 
lated to the squirrels, beaver, rats, gophers. mice, and 
other animals with sharp front teeth, especially 

fitted for gnawing. In general shape it is like a 

large rat, the body being from 13 to 15 inches 

long, while its flattened, scaly tail is two-thirds as 

long asthe body. Its general color is dark brown, 

which is lighter on the under parts. The animal 

has a strong musky odor, from which it takes its 

name. The Indians called it Musquash, a name 

by which it is known in many parts of the coun- 

try. The feet are partly webbed and especially 

fitted for swimming, and the animal is much more 

at home in the water than on land; it will dive 

and swim for a long distance under water and ap- 

pears to enjoy playing about in it. Like the 
beaver, it has two kinds of dwellings ; where the 
stream has suitable banks it makes burrows in 

these, the opening being under water; they bur- 

row upward from the entrance to find a place for 

their nests that shall be dry in the highest fresh- 

ets; their burrows have been known to reach as 

much as 50 feet from the opening ; at the end of 

these they make their nests and lay up their stores 

for winter. But the banks of the stream do not 
always afford a safe place for winter, and where 

the shores are low and swampy, they build huts or 
mounds of twigs, coarse grass, reeds, etc.,as in : 
figure 1; these extend two to four feet above the 
surface of the water, below which is the entrance, 

and in the upper part of these are soft beds of 

grass, where a number of musk-rats can store 
themselves away in cold weather. It is when 

they are thus housed that musk-rats are hunted 

in winter. You may ask why they should be 
hunted at all, as they are not good to eat— 

but do not be so sure of that. Those who have eaten 
the flesh say, that were it not for the name “rat,” 
they would be esteemed as food, and that a young 
and fat musk-rat is something very good. The skins are 

at times valuable, é, ¢., when the fashions in furs make a 


carrots, parsnips, and other roots, and even ears of corn 
to their winter quarters, and put them away for fature 
use. The amount taken by them in this way can not be 
very large, and were this all the mischief they did, it 
might well be overlooked, and we would be willing to 
give them their winter’s feed for the sake of seeing them 
now and then swimming about and diving, to come upin 
some unexpected place, a long distance off But their 
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sands of acres of marsh-land into cultivation, haa to 
given up on account of the musk-rats. Being mischiey. 
ous and injurious, they are hunted as vermin, but so pro- 
lific are they, that their numbers do not seem to great) 
decrease. While the skins bring but little, yet hex 
where they abound, find that this small sum helps thats 
income, and in such localities hunting musk-ratg js one 

of the winter sports on 

Saturdays and on Other 

holidays. In the warm 

weather the animals are 

easily caught in stee). 

traps, or in common 

box-traps, placed just 

below the surface of the 

water where they pass 

to reach their holes, In 

some places they may 

be dug out of their bur. 

rows in the bank. For 

a musk-rat hunt in win. 

ter, several boys go to. 

gether, and a good dog 

is a useful member of 

the party; they need 

axes and a stout scoop- 

net fastened to a pole, 

When fresh ice hag 

formed, and so clear 

that whatever is below, 

may be seen, is the 

proper time, The first 

thing to be done, is to 

find out the entrance to 

the house, to do this, 

one boy stamps upon 

the house, while the 

others watch through 

the ice, to see where 

the rats leave it; as 

there are usually several 

in one hut, the entrance 

is easily found, when a 

hole is cut in the ice at 

the proper place. Other 

houses are examined in 

the same manner, and 

holes cut forthem, In 

15 or 20 minutes, or 

sooner, the animals re- 

turn to the house, when 

one boy puts the net 

through the hole in the ice, and holds it at the entrance, 
while the others disturb the musk-rats once more; this 
time, in fleeing, they go into the net, three or four being 
caughtat one haul; they are quickly brought to the surface, 
where tke dog dispatches them. The rats are skinned, 
and the skin stretched over a board, todry. Trappers 
generally use a bow-stretcher, which is a branch of hick- 
ory or other elastic wood, bent in the shape of an ox-bow 


Prono, 
eee 
1 é 
Hi 


Fig. 2.—FEMALE MUSK-RAT AND HER YOUNG, 


burrowing habits make them most destructive animals 
wherever there are embankments or dams, to hold water, 
and many a mill-dam, built at a great cost, has been ut- 
terly ruined by them. Some large drainage works, not far 
from New York City, which would’ have bronght thou 


but for muskrats and other smali animals, the skins are 
brought into better shape by the use of a board. This is 
20 inches long, 6 inches wide at one end, and tapering 
to 5} inches at the other, where it is worked to a neat 
oval point, and the edges made thin and rounded 
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TEAS 


We are now supplying all our customers with Extra 
Choice Teas *t the very lowest wholesale price, 50c. 
per pound. Good Teas, 30c., 35c. and 40c. per pound; 
and on Tea Orders of $5 and upwards, 


All Express Charges Paid. 


Our business connections with China and Japan, direct 
importations from the place of growth, long experience in 
the business, and special contracts with the Express Co.’s 
for reduced rates, place us before the public as the 


Leading Tea House in the U. S., 


and the PIONEERS IN REDUCING PRICES 
and KEEPING THEM DOWN. 
Don’t give high prices, but send direct to the 


OLD RELIABLE TEA HOUSE 


(The Great American Tea Company), 
and get your goods at 
Creatly Reduced Prices. 


Don’t be deceived by other concerns who imitate our style 
and manner of doing business. 
We urge all lovers of good Teas to give us a trial. 


Special Inducements on Large Orders. 


FULL PARTICULARS FREE. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Importers, 31 and 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 4,235. NEW YORK. 
The Largest and Cheapest Tea House in the United States, 
ARN ERSTE ASS EE IRs 





Steam - Engines. 


More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted tothe various mechanical and agricultural uses 
than any other in the market. Practical improvements 
accumulated from twenty years’ manufacturing experience, 
‘with reputation maintained and success establis hed. 

Send for Circulars, SORT AR; and wehre ene testimoni- 


ip concerning © L 
Oo ne OORT ST EAS pany 
WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


THE 


Only Sensible Shoe for Children 
Are those with the SILVER or 


THE BLACK TIP UPON THEM. 


THEY REDUCE SHOE BILLS ONE-HALF. 


J. M. THORBURN & C0., 


15 John St., New York, 
Will issue in January and mail to applicants their new 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE OF 


SEEDS 


for the VEGETABLE and FLOWER 
Garden, for the LAWN, the FARM, 
and NURSERY. 


improvement for 1879. 
THE “SAFETY Ot HOT PLAS? 


te Does not vas ro VE. Perfect 
for all kinds o: ae and Heating 
Trons. Always reagy an reliable. The 
most satisfactory Stove made and the 
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L. E, BAW. N, & MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. cITY, 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPO 





OF THE 


New-York Life Insurance Company, 


Office, Nos. 346 & 348 Broadway, 








JANUARY 1, 1879. 1 


i eeaiiallacaanicadl . a 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1,1878, - - «  « 








REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.............cccescecsaveccececces ooo bd-veneppede auld soos. 96,121,856 06 

Less deferred premiums January 1, 1838......... MAURIE tei c cn cn cceesdestdebsctte canbe 896,289 26—$5,725,566 

Interest received ald ACCrUed,.. ........5...5. cecetecccccccccccccvsecsecselecvedivess sate 48 " i rt? 
Less interest accrued January 1, 1878. ...........c0cc ccccncsessccesccscccevecccseeeecese, - $15,895 95—$1,948,605 137,674,251 91 





$42,127,137 20 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same...................ccees otesnes $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions to came... ive 673.051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurance ,...........cccene- +s iesesssceeceecensccess ee eee ys 281,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on cancelled’ WOU sche. «iscvnceceses opal 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees..................... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc... 017,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks.......... esedocceccs eevee 88,685 00 
Profit and loss account..... a’ cbedctdec’ Pestaddeghwesccctedsvisciods egreecis coesccceseses seene 8,568 98—5,918,679 59 





ASSETS. minis ei: 


Cash in bank, on hand and in transit, since received.. eeTeccccensevccess. @ 982,899 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, (market: vale ‘915.41 105 B4)....5. 14,701,967 79 





Real estate.,..,...i<0.+.: sterreneecene - 6582270 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings ‘thereon “insured for $12,560,000, and 

the policies assigned to the company as additional collateral security)................ccec0 sees 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on these peas amounts to 

$3,225,000)..........006 kin sapeiiihe kahd Gipndn ch s-enknde oses<b sedi <2 pune 621,984 98 
“Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent ‘to Jn an. r ‘3. shobdes 379,£89 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (estimated reserve on 

these policies $590,000; included in liabilities)... ...........cseccecssccecseccccccenererssseewerce 146,834 73 
Agents’ DANCER. oi. oais sendin sv cicin ccs cScetecdes veces svcces Das <akeaes 85,086 91 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1, 1879.........secescccescereeesess boccecas ~edodued Se Hee 306,225 98 

$36,218,457 61 





*A detailed schedule of there ttems will accompany the usual annual report filed with the Insurance De- 
partment of the State of New York. 
Excess of market value of securities Over COBE...........0000+-eseees pay sie donc omenen umes > even peeen'sesehue 623,887 62 


Cash Assets, Jan. 1,1879 - - + = = «+ « $36,837,295 23 


Appropriated as follows: 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1879.........00 sccescccecee s+ :enees Peery ceccccscceccocsceee $000,486.68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, CtC........c.sseccceccceeceecss seseaeees ba degvs ogee oo eee cccccccccceceee 100,988 99 
Matured endowments, dne and Unpald..........ceeeeeecee- ++ ceeeeeecedcesseesesereeteesevee:-sesevens 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insurance at four per cent Carlisle, net 
premium; non-participating at five per cent Carlisle net premium ...........--ceceeeeseeseeeeees 32,380,338 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and above a four per cent re- 
serve on existing policies of that class........... Bata Sh cccde ccdctccetonsne enngedetuaes sedssinethes 1,041,456 87 ‘ 
Reserved for premiums paid in AdVance...........6..- cee coceceecsececeeees iddcbe odd de tee cteeete 14,987 18—S4,025,858 95 
Divisible Surplus at four per Cent, ........cc0.c-seescecveceescescce:ss:eseeeseseesessssesces esvieccsdeocses Jscctocgpegneles 2,811,436 64 





$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard at 41-3 per cent, over........86,500,000 00 





From the undivided surplus of $2,811 ,486.64, the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend to Participat- 
ing policies in proportion to their contribations to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium. — 


DURING THE YEAR, 5,082 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $15,919,986. 


Number of Policies in force Jan. 1, 1876, 44,661, Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Amonnt at risk, 127,748,478. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887, 
Number of Policies in force Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144. 
Death-Claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 p. c. Jan. 1, 1876, $2,499,656. 
Death-Claims paid 1876, 1,547,648. Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 p.c. Jan. 1, 1877, 2,626,816. 
Death-Claims paid 1877, 1,638,128, Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,457. Divisible surplus at 4 p. c. Jan. 1, 1878, 2,666,144. 
Death-Claims paid 1878, 1,687,676. Income from Interest, 1878, 1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 p.c. Jan. 1, 1879, 2,811,436. 


_ TRUSTEES: 6% 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, . EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, H. B, CLAFLIN, 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
J. F, SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCE, M. D., 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 





tto and Dairy 


c Rte Gh: M.D., Residence, 100 109 zs 26th St. } Medical Rxendoers. | igs < 
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beautifully {ustra' 7 all applicants 
enclose | 10 cts. Regular per ge ” 


Bliss’ chen. Amateur’s Guide to the Flow- 
oy ~98 pon Garden, with colored chromo; 216 


PCeuts 8. 
Paste, price S BLISS & SONS, 
P.O. &™ . i Pao: New York City. 


NEW SPRING WHEATS. 


128 Bushels to the Acre. 


791 Ibs. Champlain, 528 Ibs. Defiance, 


Grown from a Single Pound of Seed. 
Heads 5 to7 inches long, 75 to 100 kernels 


per head. 
CHAMPLAIN, a bearded variety—cross between 
a Sea and Gold 


en 

EFIANCE, 2 wae. bald variety—cross between the 
Club and a white Cala. w 
Prices pe cts. per” Ib.; hy ie 7 4 fg a. 


of each variety 
prepat d. At purchaser’s expense: 

Our Wheat Circular, giving cultivation mee the above 
yields were produced, ccessful competitors for 
our $250 Premium red in 1878, and full of valuable infor- 
mation to all wheat growers, mailed to all applicants. 


ACME TOMATO. 


The Perfection of all Tomatoes. —One of the ear- 
Nest, handsomest, most productive, best flavored, as well 
as the best market ee ‘fruit, et de- 
scription us in our logue last 8 g, been 
fully verified 7 testimonials from every ont of the coun- 


try us during the past season, declar- 
ing x a4 very _ varie red. P’kt. 10c., ounce, 
75c.,  Ib., 


Pearl Millet. 


Seed, 15 cts. oz., 40 cts. \ Ib., $1.00 1b. Seed in chaff, 
sans me 6 ote qt., by mail, po x beats ‘ 


Prickley Comfrey Roots. 


15 cts. oz., 40 cts. ¢ Ib., $1.00 Ib., al t-paid, direc- 
tions for sdisvidedustonesartan tots i "ee ve 
PEA. 


NEW DWARF EARLY 
BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER. 


The best early Pea in cultivatio oon not require bush- 
ing, pt. pkts. Sa. Is cts “3 mail. 


i. BLISS & cts., b 
P. 0. Box 4,1 34 BL Iss & SONS New York. 
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FOR 1879 Revised and Enlarged. 

NOW READY. Contains JZrief 
Directions for the Management of the a and Vegetabie 
Garden and Greenhouse ; also, Select of Vegetabdie, 


Flower, and Grass Seeds, Buibs, Plants, an, every Garden 
Requisite. Beautifully illustrated. Send two 3-cent stamps 


HERNY A.DREER Seirisceean se 





4 
for 
, 





pork 25,08 bhurers Earl 


( Wy --7$. 


Radish, Srakead 
worth at recall $100, - 
We make this ex 


The Farm hee dng 1879. sent FREE. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
221 Chureh St., Philadelphia, Ps. 


A GREAT OFFER! 


new book on gardening, py “* VEGETABLE 
me, ” (see page , Will be sent FREE to all 
new customers bu ing F tis ‘Cents ut of my seeds in 
pac kets. When sold at $1.00 per copy, Dr. Hexamer, said: 
* Many a single page contains more "valuable | than 
could be obtained for ten times the price of the whole book.” 
Send at once for free catalogue. giving ai of cuntents 
and full particulars. ISAA 





¥. THAG ST. 
yvitl le, Woon ng Co., Pa. 





32-rowed, nothing new, tested 


GREENLEE CORN. for 50 years on one farm, large 


matu 1 hi} petty For full description 
snd prices con posta wlth ul adarens to J.C. GREE NLEE, 





LATE SNOWFLAKE. 


New Varieties of Potatoes. 

BLISS’ TRIUMPH .—An extra early variety, ripen- 
ing a week to ten days earlier than the Early Rose—and one 
of the most attractive in appearance. Superior quality and 
very productive. 

TROPH Y.—A new and exceedingly fine, medium eet 
red-skinned variety, 7, repeeeans the Snowflake in appe 
sooo atom ones y. fi might w: ith propriety be called a 

nowfl 

This arte a og wee exhibited in London at the great Interna- 
tional Potato Show, in October last, and received a first- 


class certificate. 
Price of each, Tic. => Ib. ; isto Tbs. $2.00, by mail 
paid. Lok a b;% $3.00; bushel, $5.00; Dbl., $12 
FLA KE. —A sport of the Early ame 
e, | RY oS ual to that favorite variety in quality and 
appearance, ripen Ary i weeks later, and — more 
roductive. cts. Ibs. $1.00, by mail; k., $1.50; 
ush., $4.00; bbl., $8.00. 
ILLUSTRATED POTATO CATA- 
48 pages, contains a descriptive list of all the new 
varieties recently introduced, with many other desirable 
sorts, beautifully illustrated. *Centennial collection of 500 
varieties. much useful information upon the cultiva- 
iton oft this valuable esculent. 0c. 
B. K. BLISs & SONS, 
P. O. Box, 4,129. 34 Barclay St., New York. 


PEARL MILLET 


(THE NEW FODDER PLANT.) 


Yields 100 tons green — 16 tons dry per acre. 
$1. oe. per pint che, mail, postpaid). 
* quart 
By express, buyer to pay charges, $5 per peck, 
Statement of our experiments with it, and 
instructions for culture, free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


SHAKER’S 


Genuine Flower and Garden Seeds. 


Address D.C. BRAINARD, Agt., Mt. Lebanon, Col. Co., N.Y. 


Send three-cent Fostean Stamp for Splendid Illustrated 
Gatebogns and Amateur Guide to the Flower and Vegetable 
rden for 1879, containing about two hundred Lilustra- 
ia and two beautiful colored Plates. 
- Large Discount from former Prices. 
“SPECIAL RATES TO GRANGERS.” 


MORETON FARM SEEDS, 


Catalogue of Field,Garden and Flower Seeds for 1879, 
with directions for cultivation, sent free, pre-paid by mail, 
to any reader of the American Agriculturist who will send 
me his or her address on a postal card. Address, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HEIKES NURSERIES 


Are preperet to offer special induce- 
—— for the spring of 1879,on Apples, 
Crab Apples, Tetofsky, Haas, Pewau- 
kee, Peaches, Cherries, Currants, and 
Gooseberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 

ries, and a general Nursery Stock. 
I respectfully solicit correspond- 


The Holkes pemageies Co., 


$1.00 FLOWER GARDEN $1.00 


18 Monthly Blooming Roses or, 22 Splendid Verbenas, $1. 
4Gerani i, 4 A putilon s,and 4 Begonias or 12 Carnations, fi. 
4 — - i Cornesons, & 4 Double Petunias, all different, $1. 

4C es, 4 Tuberoses and 4 Smilax or 12 Geraniums, $1. 

Sctieteor ca SLantanas& 5Chrysanthemums or10Fucheias,$1 
2Golden ricolor, 4 Silere & 2Happy Thought Geraniums,$i. 

Sent by mail postage paid, or the 6 collections per ex. for $5. 

Illustrated catalogue sent free on application. 


Sked Paddeck & Co., Cleveland 0. 


Mangel-Wurzel for Stock. 


For cultivation, see Catalogue of Moreton Farm Seeds 
for 1879. It will be sent free to any reader of the American 
Agriculiurisst. JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


oat 
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Pearl Millet. 


For Sale by the Introducer, 


Clean Seed (50 Ibs. to the bushel), 30c. 
1 a Pa eS her ed 
ec r bus fe 
Fer pushel ds per quart, by mat eee “6 
Comey se, per \ Ib.; 
Corn, oF Brown Dhoura, 25c. A per Ib. 
Egyptian car abies per % lb. er 1. Whe 
Pat of Speckbities for F, mail , pos sha sg 
ist of Specialties for Farmers, yes.on 8 
Illustrated descriptive Catalog: ue, 10. piece 


125 Dhasibers uses 


THE DINGEE & CONARD 60'S 


ROSES 


THE CHOICEST FLOWERS CROWN. 
We deliver Serene J re Plants, suitable for im. 
B splendid varie : ely by mail, at ail 7 flices, 

pplen varie es. pr cholic allla 
| Say 12 $3; 3519 for 3; 26 ee for a3 

or $103 "6 our’ Great alty is 
growi distri Tbuting there beaut fal 1 3 
Sen NE O RUSE CULTURE 
—50 pages, tah ob illgatrated choose 
from over 500 finest sorts. T DINGEE & CON. 
AR Bot O., Rose Growers, Woet ro, hester 

YOes 


aye: Kerge 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A besutiful } rex of 100 pages, One Colored Flo 
Fiate, and Tike Varacious, =‘ Descriptions at 
the best oc" aa Ms es, and how to grow them, 
All for a Five Czyt Stamp. In English or German. 


The Flower and ~welens Garden, 1% 
Six Colored Plates, and many hundred ee. 
tit paper covers ; $1.00 in elegant cloth. in Ge 
or English 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazin ee Pages 
a Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engravings. 
Price $1.25 a year ; Five Copies for $5.00. 

Vick’s Seeds are the best in the world. Send Five 
Cent Stamp for a FLORAL Sure, | List and 
Prices, and plenty of information. Add 

JAMES VICK, fs N.Y. 


paid. 
iT i S40 +o, Ib. 














Af plete Seed and Bulb Catalogue pub- 
lished. 60 Exquisitely ing Rios. 
Sucre Cover in Gold. Descri- 

bes 1000 sorts FYowers & Vegetables. 

Price, 25 Cents. All ordering the book 

are registered and the price refunded 

mn first order oie mi 3 = &c., to the 
’ 


“FRUITmGODS a 


Kaki) the Japan Persimmon. 
we Dios 4 oice varieties of this most remarkable new 
pase imported direct from Ja a. Iron-clad Apples, 
narpless é Seedling Strawber: 7009 eet » Snyder 
Blackbe Complete assor ment 0 Fruit, Shade 
Ornamenial Trees and Shrubs. abit 


Roses, Flower and 
Novelties. Send for new Catalogue. 








BAIRD 
TLE, Agents, Bloomingten Nursery; in 


Hardy and Alpine Plants. 


Our new catalogue of over 60 aed will be mailed free to 
all applicants. It contains the t selection of 


Hardy Herbaceous Perennials 
ever offered in this coun’ v spch plants as are well adapted 


to general cultivation, an ich Grow without the trouble 
of planting every year. AIso. a full list of 


Beautiful and Rare Climbers. 
Choice Flowering Shrubs, 


Lilies, all desirable old and new sorts. 

Irises, including some ese new to  exeavation, as well 
as the new varieties 0: fer’s I 

Phioxes. Over 100 named varieties of Saseen Phloxe 

es, some never before offered in this country. 
Cypripediums and other Hardy Orchids, Ferns, etc. 
a Ww @ also offer the following Novelties in strong, flower- 
ants 
Clematia éoccinea (New Scarlet Clematis) $1.00. 
Euphorbia corollata (Flowering Spurge), 55¢.; $2.00 per 


Tritoma Macowani (New Dwf. Flame Flower), $1.00. 


In addition to the above we describe and offer many rare 
native plants; also many sorts which 


Botanists, Physicians, and Pharmacists 


will find suited to their special pursnits. 


y. This newand promising forage plant 
Prick CP ar started cuttings and Pooted plants, By . 


Box 180. WOOLSON & CO., Passaic, N. J. 
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“PM MOSREUABLE 


ALWAYS FRESH& GENUINE 








OUR SPECIALTIES FOR 1879. 
B. M. & Co.’s Bayvi Melon, a muskmelon of 
delicious flavor. large size, unusually. productive. Pkt. 25 
cts.—B. M. Co.’s Surehead Cabbage, always heads, 
Pkt. 25 cts Amber Sweet Cora: Of large size, roy 
desirable... Pkt. 25 cts.—Th rape ©. Red Chiet 
a. ts Farmers’ ay. on Kicht Mi fan Ban. $8.50 
rly, 100 bus. per acre i ei 
dent, very ea post- 50 cts.—Pearl Millet, clean, 
heavy seed. Ib., "Whe = aes Pon! “paid. ibe fosoy Dose 
ce eats i» 9 Ct8.;5 . 
and Defance Whert? iis. pos-paid—Pride of ‘the 
Field, the ow bot: ao; 1b., $1 post-paid. 


The Philadelphia 
Broad-Cast Seei-Sower, 


for Sowing all Varteties 
. of Grain and Grass Seeds, 
: also Fertilizers. 
No.1 Machine arerng es 12 to 15 
cres per hour. Machine 
see cut), from 4 to 6. At the 
ame time sowing better and far 
more evenly than by any other 
; method. 
+ Agents wanted in every county. 
j ' B. M. & Co., Man’f’s Ag’ ts. 
Our Illustrated Desert ~ go ree of Garden, Field 
and Flower Seeds for 1879 mailed Free to All. Contains 
the latest novelties and unusually full Standard lists. Ifyou 
have not already received a copy, send for it at once. 
It costs nothing and may save you a great deal. 


BENSON, MAULE & CO., 


223 CHURCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bowditch’s ¥ower 


ca you buy; $1.10;worth of Seeds or ney 




















$3) “ | $3.45) “  “ Seedsor Plants. 
$5. | «© | $6.00; « « Seeds or Plants. 
« $10 = © sraBe “ _“ Seeds or Plants. 
« $20. © |$26.00! “  “ Seeds or Plants. 





My New Catalogue for 1879 is the best and most 
comprehensive work issued. It contains numerous Ene 
gravings, illustrating thousands of the best Flowers 
and Vegetables, and also descriptions ofall the Beaatie 
fal Plants. Mailed for a 3cent stamp. To customers 
free. 

Seeds or Plants by Express or Mail. (Safety guaranteed.) 


WM. E. BOWDITCH, 
645 Warren Ste, Boston, Mass. 








HOVEY & CO.’S, (Boston), 


CA'TA LOGUE 


Of Select Garden and Flower Seeds, 
Including Novelties and New Varieties, sent free 
eeds sent by mail to all parts of the United States and 
apse: and guaranteed to reach purchasers, stab 
ished for ne Ke years. HO Y & 
South Market St., 




















oston, Mass. 





The Albany Seed Store. 


Price & Knickerbocker, Successors to 





in 1831, 





Established 


SPRING CATALOGUE—20 Illustrations. Mailed on re- 
ceipt of six cents in stamps, to pay postage which will be al- 
lowed on first order. 80 State St., ibany, N.Y. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, TREES. 


Our combined Catalogue of Flower and Vegeta- 
ble Seeds, Greenhouse and Bedding Plants, 
Fruit and Shade Trees and Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Small Fruits, Etc., Etc., mailed to any applicant. 

Address CKOMWELL & CONGDON, 

51 LIGHT ST., Baltimore, Md. 








Will be 

mailed FREE to 

all applicants, “te con- 
tains colored plate, 500 
about 150 pages, and full 
Prices and directions for pd over 1200 


Varieties of Vegetable + needed Roses, 
toall, Send for it. Addre: ™ 


‘Dell, FERRY & CO,, Detroit, Mich, 








Prickly Comfrey. 
ath fodder hi By] be exe out By, us 
— e. One’ ower of it 
ion, there 
is no Pi own that Bo eee as 
51.00; per 10 Te. $4.50 3 iat $00" alt dureahons tor 
ultivetion sent each lot 
R. H. "ALLEN & CO., 
189 & 191 Water St., New York. 


GUIDE FOR THE GARDEN 


Telis how, in plain English, to ‘its, Flow: 
and Vegetables, with aston hingly low righ be, ist of 
1,500 varieties 
TREES, pre Sa AND SEEDS. 
Sent free to all. CR GORDON & CO., 
Nurserymen, ‘Seedseen a lots Danbury, Conn. 









—A B 
amen’ lustrat- 
ed Catal for 1879 
is now r , and will 
be mailed to any ad- 
dress on on _ap lication. 


I pay mi poose attention 
to we he of seed than 
to extremely low 


*p 
Orders are solicited 
early to avo’ x 


es. 
Clubs, and others re- 
uiring large quanti- 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS. 


Superior qaalty, mail post-p: ja 4 Lilies, 4 beautiful 
sorts, including Double Tiger, 50 cts. 3 Gladiolus,;9 splendid 
sorts with name, 55 cts. 12 Double Tuberoses, fine flowerin 

bulbs, 80 cts. Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue free to all. 
Send for one at once. All kinds of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds at Five Cents per agen. New and rare Bulbs and 


Plants at extremely yo Lae 
LEWIS CHILDS, Queens, N. ¥. 


S & E D That Never Fall, 


Best. Cheapest, 
eetith pans 8 —7y I 
will not be undersold. I defy competi All my life de- 
voted to Seed-growing. Buy fresh oo = are direct fr An first 
beats — save money. My Hand- to the garden and 
Catalogue free. Most beautifu) and instructive with hun- 
dreds of oft pretty ‘igtares % flowers and vege Is ror 


tables. 
many dollars. R. H. SHUM WAY. 1 Rockford, I 


BIRDSVILLE “SRD. FARM,” 


via Herndon P. O. 
Bari and Deal eased Reseed, Tilt and 
arden se! or sale. 
Seeds of other forage ¢ 7 ph ‘or sale. Drop a postal ard 
for Cireular and Price-Lis 




















My Annual -Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Fiower Seed for 1879 will be ready by January, and 
sent free to all who apply. Customers of last season need 
not write for it. L offer one of the largest collections of 
vegetable seed ever sent ont by any seed-house In America, 
a large portion of whieh were grown on my six seed farms. 
Printed Directions for cultivation on every 
pareel. All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to. name; so far that should it 
prove otherwise, I will retilithe order gratis. Ae theoriginal 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetables, 
I invite the patronage of all who are anx- 
ious to have their seed fresh, true, and of the 
very best strain. NEW VEGETABLES A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass; 


Ty ee ? 
a ite 


pound, by mal by mil, postpaid, tc.” Four Four pound Sts. of 
R. H. ALLEN & 


189 & 
Seed Catalogue free on application” 






ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Grower, Importer, and Pealer in 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


FLOWER irene 


My ual priced Catalogue is 
to ail ap Wegetabie, F It ‘o Fle aire 


sorts of sak Plawier Soca 


including the Tost debindiile 








For 1879, BUY FRESH SEEDS. 
Be the first in the market and you will coin money. |. 
Address J.B, janet ne rae nh 


¢ dttied 





a the are and d Vegetable FRE 
Adds — ! 


(leaded 10) 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


True and Genumer Fresh and Rellante. ~ 
One of the oldest seed firms in the country. Seeds sent by 
mail Postage free. Special prices-and terms to Grangers, 
“ The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds legenerally 
admitted.”—Zd.'s American Agriculturtat. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue $f) ‘Vegetable om 


Flower Séeds Free. 
Address OBARLES SIZER; 
_ Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., Ni v4 











ABLISHED 185 1854.—— 


an Cat. Ba ue my you Seeds, erent, a and. Bulbs. 
spend fabulous sums on fancy catalogues 
mu customers the 


ice List, in which 
ft Small a ‘ 
logue, and sa 
promptl y anéwered. B 
MPORTERS AND GROWERS), 


2 a 










Popular because Reliable. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue of Garden, Field, and Fléwer Seeds, 
Seed Potatoes a Specialty. 

CORNISH & CRIFFIN 
(Successors to Hawkins & Co Cornwisx, Goshen, N.Y.) 


rat bere Orange Co., N. ¥. 





FREE BY. MAIL. 


9.00 [poste sad and cag Pianta 
oealings, J Durand, Peet a eee eee 
50,0 Grape Vines, = beng Ea 
ca, Exmel an, and many 0! 


Crescent 
5 
00,000 pu itereces &c, Special el pred Nine fe list free. 
Mount Honness onuaa, Fishkill, N N.Y, 


a 
"D, 














READING. NURSERY. 


ee eee 


Aled Whol renie Loe te MMe 5) aaah 


rare sob varteties Fivergreana tt 1 wos Ys 
Rock and Norway 
All transplanted or n a 


or 
JACOB NNING, Reading, ‘i 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 























: EXPERIMENT FERTILIZERS. 
~ “COMPLETE MANURE SET.” 


A New and Simple Set of Fertilizers, Costing only $5 per set, Adapted for Testing any 
Soil for deficiency in the more Important Elements of Plant-Food. 
for Those who desire a Set Requiring the least 
Possible Care and Trouble in its Use. 


consists of only bags of uniform weight (50 Ibs. each,) requiring no mizing or further reparation, to be 
led'on. Jour auternate Wt i py Aye “1 ay et a pues broadcast by hand or mnchine at time of sowing, and also 
B95 © top-dressing as ty l'y 4 winter ere, e apr’ 
A, 50 teeth lete monn, containing the main ingredients in about the same proportion as, but in far 
we Fk Sorm th ry “oy oe nar 
wy ibe. same as Bag with nitrogen omitte 
Bae rt lbe., "afl phosphoric acid omitted. 
Bag 3? 30 50 = S ve « potash omitted. 
bags fed in four alternate strips, will, during an average erage good season, indi- 
onc ethene alts iy mye By — a44 ingredients, Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid,and Potash eficient the soil for 
growing the cro Saporimented a ., Full rections’ accompany each set. Any ordinary farm-hand can apply ythem. To 
h bag is at a tag, umber of ds of each ingredient furnished, and the source ftom Fy ich obtained, 
with guaran’ pike Vent A, B, C, and D, will be put up in a large bag as “ Complete Manure 
Price per set, Golivered to cars or boat at New York, $5. Price with plaster omstened, requiring to - reduced in strength 


divisor before use, Five sets (ready mixed), will be sent pment on re- 


50. “The endorsement of tai plan of ce epee by stariy.e all Se Agricultural areas, Agricultural Sy 


ceipt of 
hee Suncerages | us to extend every facility in our power, includ- 
Es pampcsto ote fecapee matter t agriculture to insure its succe t 


uding pa: «Ferm eriments,” written by Prof. W. O. Atwater, and blanks furnished as hereto- 

$e at Ber A, ine! Zee | oe ar ~-7 me supplied last season under the auspices of the American Agriculturist, and is similar 
one furnis' the Ver vueat Agricultural College, Maine Agricultural College, etc. We also supplied the 

sas ph] een 

epecial Corn Be Cee 


furnishin: aT payee penis acid and potash in Epepermowane the nitrogen 
in ape yp ete of one thi full quantities as contained in crop of fifty bushe 
turiat for single f Set A, and also of the extras may? fall description dt prices see American Agricul- 
‘or A) il and “and May” 1878), ontaned in connection with Cony le Manure Set, at pep le By omens with 
tog Comm Manure Set either of Bags 1, II, and III, of Set A, the experiments may to any crop on almost any 


The Mapes’ Formula and Peruvian Guano Company, 


158 Front St., New York. 
&ztract from“ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST,” August Number, 1878. 


# Last Aoricwlty iturist inaugurated some et farm experiments with fertilizers, which created 
a Interest; and are ot ont by 8 Ripe pemt ty farmers in various sections of the country, and with quite 
ry resulte thus far. We a leas that COND AN work is to be continued by at least one prominent 

izer house. The THE ? FERTILIZE. NY have arranged a “ Complete Manure,” set on a 


timple and easily understood a plan, which they offer to send to farmers at a merely — cost, as compared with the work 


trial this fall on wheat, and There are four bage in the set, of a uniform size 

Sie eaek to ben how un sized plots. No.1 is ‘a comple e fertilizer, ¢ containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 

; Nos. 3, 4, the same as No. 1, save tiiat the _ nm is left out in one, phosphoric acid in another, and 

int the aap — covering the ground in a le mann ese Xo sey while they may not tell just what and 

ow much ular soil jacks, and must be continued perhaps haps for years in order to reach any definite results, are 

mstructive on Valuable f for any farmer to try, as the im with the substances conpreres. and teach many prin- 
ciples in the use of artificial fertilizers, w' are fas }——— a a+ in American agriculture 








The Monitor Seed Drill. 


This is the most complete and positive Seed Drill everinvented. It 1s radically different 
from and superior to all others. It isthe only machine which measures and drops the 
seed witha pocnive motion, - exactly the sume amount at each foot or yard. It has 

5 










ars’ use in Massachusetts, and was awarded the highest prize at the 
* Centennial.” The “ Monitor " has been thoroughly tested during the season of 1878, 
and heartily py as a First Class Jigch me by Professor Geo. Thurber, of 


New Jersey, and by Jas. Vick, of Rochester, 
@” Agents anted.—For, fu full descriptive ‘circular and testimonials, address 






AC MACHINE CO., Newburyport, Mass. 
‘Spe. 


he NEW PLA rn B DRILL, WHEEL HOE, 
WHEEL FIOMEERLE SUPEVER DRILL: WHEEL BOE, 
one having a Vegetab le Garden, iarge or ae ag arse own this deli hiful 
tool. From early spring till fail it is the Gardener's ever-ree —, 

werk ph labor, time, backache, and often its cost fame as ng Bae oved 
Planet 3 a ra and the New Planet Jr. able heel 
oe, Whee a Cah ti wh be owned by every Farmer 
and every Marke lew ener raising roots or vegetables in drills, and by ail 
Onion Growers and Nurser RHE ‘he 1879 Planet Jr. Horse Hoe, iron frame 
and se steel teeth, is ree E tool for all fine work among Cotton, Corn, 
Tobacco, Potatoes, etc., etc. ary or fal yf descriptive Catalogue, with testi: 
monials from many States. N & CO., 229 Market Street, Phila. 





CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, WYCE, 
(Established 1849), 


DEALERS IN 





Genuine Peruvian Guano, N Lobos brands, pure 
Ground pena, Poudrette, — Su ee of Lime. 
Tlorchants o3 Pennilee supplied at the very lowest price. EXCLUSIVELY, 
H. B. GRIFFING, 60 Coartlandt St., New York. 170 Front Street, 
New York. 





Soluble 


Pacific Guano. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fortiiiner professedly contain all the 
soil elements found in each stop. Prof. W. O. Atwater, of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Station, analyzed six of our 
ares fertilizers, and found in every case, as we guaran- 

that ghey ¢ contained a eae ota fat of 
wiauinteed Ss ements cat owe we c mee labels 





LS rset COMING POTATO 


“ST. PATRICK.” - 


For prices, send for our Catalogue of 


“Everything for the Garden,” 


free on application. 


Seedsmen, $5 Cortlandt 8t., New York. 








MAMMOTH PEARL POTATO 


A wonderful early potato. By far the most productive 
and _ best kogping variety in America. Yields” double or 
triple an — ap kind. Ripens in August. Shape, 
to roun hite. Never hollow. Vines 
and injar  y i Tittle by bugs. Cooks ike a ball of 
and white as snow. Order at once. Price, 50 ey: 
eyes $1.00. Address J. A, EVERITT, “Watsontown, 3, Pa..Bo 


POTATOES FOR SEED, 


Remarks on some new and good varieties will be found 
in my Catalogue of Farm and Garden Sceds. I shall be glad 
to send it free to all my old friends of the American Agrt. 
culturist, who will send me their address on a postal card, 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, 

Rochester, N. Y, 


SEED POTATOES—A SPECIALTY, 
Standard Varieties — Selected Stock, 


A large and choice lot of Seed Svest. Potatoes. Im 
Early Pea Seed. All at ci. | - ener 


124 Dock Po. . DAVENPORT Pa. 


“EARLY PEABODY” 


Sweet Potato. “The corte potato known.” Ready for 
market Aug. 1st in Ohio and New York States. In Geo: 
and Alabama June 5th. Write on a postal card for aan 
cular, which has full particulars and testimonials. 

CHAS. A. PEABODY & CO., Columbus, Ga, 


Seed from37 acres. Early Peabody - all 
POTATO 


- ae | kinds. Mail, 2 lbs., $1. Expr 
6 $1.50. Low by Boi. 2,000,000 plantsin May, 
Bust stock. Lowest prices. Write for circular, 
. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, Ohio, 
BONE Cuaranteed Pure. 
4 MANUFACTURED BY 
D ( ST S. H. MORGAN & CO., 
Pearce’s Improved Cahoon Broadcast 
' Seed Sower, 
} Wij, Ker Sowing all kinds of 
4, Grain and Grass Seed, 
This machine does as much 


Toledo, O 
work as 5 men can do by hand, 


er hear 
wet. via 




















?be done by any other means 
whatever. No more sowing 
= too much to the left. Agents 






= United States. Price $6. Send 
stamp for circular. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 
Antrim, N. H., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


MATTHEWS’ DRILL 


The Standard of America. 

Admitted by leading Seedsmen 
and Market Gardeners every- 
where to be the most perfect and 
reliable drill in use. Send for 
circular. Manufactured only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 
Holbrook’s “VETO” SEED DRILL & “NEW” 


Hand Cultivator sow and cultivate all 
nds of 10 























Sepetier excellence of this Gnano has been placed on each package. 
gesstully emonstrated during the a] ten years in the Mid. Matfeld Fe Fertiliger — 
dle and Southern States, on cotton, , Sugar-cane oston, Mass. Circulars Free. Made by B. B. LUMMUS & CO. , Boston, Mase. 
and garden [oettebies the tom my's 8 sales have e 
le season— peor HEAPEST AND 


b ILIZER aL 
Bi} orld, because it is p 
bone oa else) ground ie 


the enormous - hp of ina 

that it is now offered for SS ith entire confidence as to its 
merits. No fertilizer ever introduced in this country, has 
undergone severer or come out of them with its char- 


tests, 
acter as a first-class, re! fable fertilizer more thoroughly es- : natu those 
 ———— In consequence of the satisfactory — of elements that will surely restore 
en ae complete tests, this Guano has acq reputa- exhausted land. Just the article 
tion equal to that Powel enjoyed bre Peruvian Guano. It for Wheat, Grain, and Grass 
is richin Phesphate of J.ime » finely ground oe farms. , Conservatories 
large Pee Of whith is immediately solub bie), Anam Hothouses, at nd a Household 
‘etash, besides other in able i Plants. c= Sold in demon- 
giant Nanufsctared at the Compan —= Ts "Wools strates ay yi -~y any 
= Maat — Charleston, 8. C., under supervision of quantity. All questions answer- 
mists. ed regarding its value. Cireulars 





free. Address EXcELsior FER- 
TILIzZING Co., Salem, Ohio. 





Pacific ‘Gunns Co., Boston, Mass. 





Rue’s Hand Cultivator & Seed Drill. 





Send for circularsto GEO. W. RUE, Hamilton, Ohio. 
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@ This variety promises to be the great market raspberry of the country, absolutely 


EP. EP POE: Cuthbert Raspberry 


vigorousiy everywhere, even on light sandy soils. Chas. Downing sa 


hardy thus far in winter, and os foliage endures without harm the hotsun, Grows 


: “I consider it the most p:omising market rasp- 


before the public, as far as yet tested. The fruit is large, very rm, and the plants, as [ have seen them, are vigorous 


peowers and exceedingly productive.” 


The 1 4 d t b tiful of Raspber- 
PRIDE OF THE HUDSON RASPBERRY. j ris, “Took he let Prize at Boston ut i 


and all the best new and standard varieties. 
apec? and standard kinds of Strawberries, also 
first-class plants, Prices very reasonable, 
_—— 


HARP 


apa bad pure, 
Descriptive Catalogue tree. Address Mi. 1*« ROK, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ss, Gascent Seediing, Forest Rose, and ull the 
rape Vines, Gooseberries, Blackberries— 








AWBERRY_ PLANTS. 
STR} Crescent Seedling. 
100 Great American. 
100 Cumberland vy riumph, 
100 Monarch of West, 
108 Bo yen’ 8 30. 


100 Wi son’ uf AToan 
RAP VINES. 
15 Concor x 


12 Hartford Pro. 
sicliataledh Martha ( White). 








py List off gmail 


Plants 
4 family use. 
The most li iberal 
oar ra the Boe 


om $5. Send for Circ Pants ee Be 
P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y 











STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 
SEEDS, and SEED POTATOES. 

Catalogue free. Address F. M. SAMEE, 
New-Castle, Westchester Co., N. 
Worth of SMALL 
FRUIT PLANTS— 
9) $0 Selected V Vv ‘arletion FOR 
yr e o 
Splendid List tor 
JERY HOME — 
opportunity for Clubs or Agents. $100 worth, or aye 
saan for $20. "See Uberal offer. Send for Catalo 
— JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, 
GOOD CURE FOR HARD TIMES. 
A PLANTATION OF EARLY PRO=- 
LIFIO nYIY RELIANCE RASPBERRIES. 
Plants FOR SALE; also 200,000 
100.¢ Cinderella and Continental Strawber Ty 
Plants. 0 of other Plants, Trees, etc. Everything 
new, novel, ind rare. Prices low. Send for Descriptive 


Circular to GIBSON & BENNETT, Nurserymen 
and Fruit Growers, Woodbury, 


$1,000 WORTH OF 


RASPBERRY PLANTS 
GIVEN AWAY. 

Strawbe: Blackbe Currant, Grape, Gooseberry and 

Asparazas 1b) Varieties,” Strong plants trae toname. ix 

traordinary offer. Sy | y_ Su By. 20 varieties $8. Cir- 

culars free. G.H.& J.H.HA So. Glastonbury, Conn. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


15 Acres devoted to Strawberries; over 30 varieties. The 
finest and most extensive stock in the New England States, 
Catalogue and Price List sent free. 

HAS. S. PRATT, North Reading, Mass. 











{TRAY FERRIES ‘‘ Shar ree ” 6 Ore > 
t,” ‘* Duchesse.”” BASE EREIES, “ Pride,” = © 
Henrietta,’ “ Reliance,” “ Gre GRAPEVINES. 4 


“ Moore's Karly,” “ Highland, ‘ies ” rt ” Prickly Comfrey, = 
Compton's © om n, ete. Catalogue free, ° g 
D.E. HOXIE, Northampton, Mass. < 


STRAWBERRIES, 


Parmelee’s Crescent Seedlin; ea valuable Riaan 
yet. Send for gircnlar ait faring fail ace unts. —e$ 
MIT H, West Haven, Cenn. 


xtra Peach and other fruit trees; Crescent Seedlin 
Strawberry Plants Pure r Mi Millions of 
ts and Trees. Price List Td gg? Address J. us of small 
Moorestown, N. J. 


CRANBERRY PLANTS 








In variety by mail. New varieties, ripen early, 
lific bearers. as for circular ving mode of aes ron, 
Price, ete. - TROWBRIDGE, Milford, Ct. 





Prices lower than ever. 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new virieties. 
Plants of best Quality; 
at doz. rates free by Mail, 


and SMALL FRUITS. Send for Price List. 


Address BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


EW = PRIZE GRAPE. 
MOORE’S EARLY, 


A new, hardy Grape, combining the following Gestrable 

qhelities; Hardiness, size, beauty, quality, earliness and pro- 
Also, Small Fruits, ect ky? Asparagus, etc. Send for 

Cireular, JOHN B. MOORE, Concord, Mass. 
Say where you saw this. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Also prees: Small Fruits, &c. Whelesale rates 





sary, low to Nurserymen, De: ulers, gad large Planters. 
Send stamp for Descriptive T; -. Price Lis t free. 
T. Ss. HUBBARD, Fredonia, WN. Y. 


Either Kind, Post-Paid, 


FOR $1.00. 


Lapham & Anthony, 


Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


THE DOLLAR NURSERY. 











RASPBERRY PLANTS. 

50 Brandywine (Red). 

$5 Delaware (Red). 

25 Hirstine (Red). 

40 Mammoth Cluster. 

50 polities. ln 
BLAC RY PLANTS. 

8 Witeen ry, 

3 w flson's carly. 

35 Dorchester, 

35 Lawton. 


Clayton, Del.|* 


34 °R- 9 ) 


By mail, post-paid, (on own roots) 25 cents apiece, $2.00 
per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. Large plants (budded or 
pon own roots) per express at Cyt ae 50 cents 

‘lece, $4.00 per gosem, most select collection 
in oa ne gant Sor Catologue, with colored piate, 


ELLWANGER & BAR aay Rochester, N. Y. 


free, J.T. Phillipe & Son, West Grove, Clisster 
For TWELVE Ever-Bloomt 


ROSE: 


Suitable for i 
$ fee ‘or mediate pe Soweme, 


Your 
sorts. Choice ¢ Geranium mg and other 
_— pt we hat are ow thee on Cata- 
on 
logne free.” Innisfallen Grocahoube aerinetela, 0 








ent. } usiness 
earse Guarantee ee satisfaction. ik comprises all desir. 
gbieve ure plants sent. Creel 


-B cp gent tres, pom lescription of 
each plant,» d took nth instructions ne successful cultivation, Do 


MAS, 


eautiful ION PIN} K ig : 

ro pi 
Mand Yellow, Ailiabeled. 8 ; 
y a py aay post Sent 
€ post-office. le 
or pte ay Vetitties, 

4 for 50c.; 8 $1. 

OSE 


By mail: Stork Seat 4for 25c.3; 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 






















Twill mail 
Art U., ue, 
inf abou 
CHAS.T. ation about domers res, 
BEA 8 K 
age AT YOUR 0 
We will seu [vee ntee their eaye 
onne Lin Cena TOoudit On,-our Goce : 
, wii’ -13 pon} 
ye Nodding Plants... 4 a 
JARNA' ey er se 


S. 
a all Pearl, large and — wédoot 
al et 2 a i Flowering Bik lbs, 

cas and 2 Azal 


Guineas NEW AND RARE! 


ieee r your roltenal f varietie: 

: ue, freetoall. We sis offer an A caer om te stoc 
of Fruit and eet Trees, Evergreens, Smali Fruits, 
Shrubs, etc. Catalogu th Colored Plate, 10¢ 


pat a ne me 











ardy Feveewatre soeeee + G80rtS, BI 
1 a us 1OB.- <0 dasese aye ee by i 
craw wh zy Plants.............0- or We i 

cf Cesta or 80 Catal Hicen..61 


STORES HARRISON & 00. Painesville, Ohio. 


SHARPLESS STRAWBERRY, 


The largest, hest flavored “eo most prodnctive.. Berry 
grown with ordinary culture ; inches in circumference. 
Catalogue of flowering plants a small pers free. With 
colored plate of the Sharpless, 10 ets. Addr 

J. L. DILLON, Florist, ‘Bloomsburg, Pa. 





containing @ great variet Items, including m 
good Hints and. Buggustiont rae oe intgee tid tna 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 89. 


To use Straw Without Cattle,—“W. R.,” 
Vanderburg Co., Ind. Where stock are not kept, straw 
may be spread directly upon the fields and plowed in. “It 
wil] do as much good in that way as in any other.,.The 
use of straw in manure is only as an absorbent, and to 
add bulk to it; it is not increased in value by putting it 
under the stock, epee | as that promotes decay, - 








A Stone Rake.— “AT D.,” Richardsville, Iowa, 
The stone gatherer described in the American Agricul- 
turist for July, is an excellent implement...The teeth 
are made strong, about 10 inches long; and not more than 
5 inches apart and curved; if made of good iron this 
will answer as well as steel. ‘The stones should be raked 
in rows, just as hay is raked by the horse hay rake. 





Ashes ina Poultry House,—'F. 8.,” Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.. Wood ashes should not be used in a poultry 
house, excepting for the hens to dust themselves in, and 
then in a box or half barrel. But sifted coal ashes arean 
excellent thing to scatter in the house, and serve to de- 
odorize and keep it clean. 





Cow Pox.—“T. O. B.,” Providence R. I. There 
| is no cure for cow pox. It is a disease of the blood, and 
| will run its course. Its severity may often be lessened, 

by giving one-ounce doses of hyposulphite of soda daily 
for a week, and one half as much for the second week. 
“Keep the sores dressed with clean Jard, and be gentle 
with the milking, as the udder and teats are very tender 
to the touch. An affected cow should be separated from 
the rest, and not be milked by the person who milks the 
others, lest the malady spread. The disease is known by 
hard lumps and scales upon the teats near the udder. 
Feeding a 6 Monthe’ Old Colt.—‘“ A. G.,” 
Portland, Me. In feeding young animals there is danger 

of over-feeding. A 6 months’ colt’may have one quart of 
oats daily and no meal. If fed meal it will bolt it and 
suffer from indigestion. Crushed oats may be given to 
advantage. If any meal or shorts is fed it shonld be 
mixed with cut hay; but until the colt grows older it is 
best to give long-hay and whole grain, lest-its digestion 
should become impaired. The_ration of. oats may be in- 
creased gradually, until the colt is a year old, when it 














may have 8 quarts daily. 











| 


Clouted Cream, — “A Reader,” Neenah, Wis. 
The ‘ clouted cream” spoken of in the January number, 
can only be made profitable when there are enongh 
wealthy families and large hotels to purchase the product 
at a price per quart equalling that of butver per pound, 
then it may be produced at a saving of the cost of churn- 
ing and manipulating the butter. It cannot he made in 
connection with a butter-dairy, except by dividing up 
the cream between the two products, or using it all for 
the clouting; there is no cream left for butter-making 
after this process is completed; There are no manufac- 
facturers that we know of who make apparatus for this 
purpose, The price obtained is about equal to that of 
butter made from the same amount. of cream, Clouted 
cream is used on the table for the same purposes that or- 
dinary cream is, and is by many preferred to that. 








To Preserve Eggs.—H. M. K.,” Perrysburg, 
N. Y. To preserve eggs successfully, they should be 
taken when quite fresh, and packed immediately in a 
tub or vat containing a thick mixture of lime and water, 
or what is called ‘' milk of lime,"’ and kept in a cool place, 


Scurfy Pigs.—C. A. 8.," Forked River, N. J. 
There are various causes for scurf upon the skin of pigs. 
Feeding with buckwheat, nestling in warm manure, or 


|| using any litter that tends to heat will cause it. It isa 


| disease of the skin, and can easily be cured by removing 


| the cause, washing the animal with carbolic soap and 


| 





|| water, and giving a teaspoonful each of sulphur and 


cream of tartar every day for two weeks. ’. 

Tarred Netting for Sheep.—‘ P. 0.,” Barbour 
Co., Kansas. The tarred netting described in Stewart's 
- Shepherd's Manual,” can be procured in England for 
about 8 centsa yard. H. H. Stoddard, Hartford, Conn., 
has light poultry nets, and could doubtless procure 
stronger ones fit for sheep penning. There isa wire mesh 

fencing-cloth, made in this country, which would proba- 
bly serve the same purpose. Makers should advertise. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


—<=— 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 

fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 

from onr record kept daily during the year, show at a 

glance the transactions for the month ending Feb. 12th, 
1879, and for the corresponding period last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW YORK MARKETS, 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye.  larley, Oats 

28. cis tax in'th, £837,000 2,131,000 1,314,000 58,500 429,000 431,000 
“23. i's deaxt mith. .315,000 2,249,000 921,000 68,000 137,000 405,000 
SAL&s. Fiour, Wheat. Corn. —liue, Barley, Oats, 
28 c's this w'th345,000 7,316,000 4,104,000 383,000 000,006 1,107,000 
“23 i's deext 111'tt:267,000 6,109,000 3,051,000 279,000 307,000 468,000 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 
Recerrs. Flour, Wheat. Corn, 4. Barley. Oats, 
“28 days 1879. .337,000 2,131,000 1,814,000 58,500 429,000 431,000 
27 days 1873. 381,000 3,611,000 1,731,000 67,000 504,000 537,000 
Sars. Fiour, Wheat, Corn. Rue. Barley. Oats. 

28 days 1878. 345,000 7,316,000 4,104,000 353,000 290,000 1,107,000 
27 days 1878. .851,000 3,976,000 2,874,000 203,000 476,000 581,000 


3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oaks, Malt, 
bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. bush. 
Fab. 10,1879. .2,918,206 1,501,708 513,557 859,804 734,745 85,15 
Feb. 11,1878. .1,674,085 %74,470 208,816 831,673 1,415,633 318,079 
Feb. 7, 1877. 3,083,819 2,302,261 374,142 671,114 956,114 383,605 


4. Exports from New York. Jan. 1, to Feb. 10. 
Flour. Wheat. 





















Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas, 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1879. .31',000 4,417,000 2,821,000 412,000 1,217 19,100 32,000 
1873..2:9.199 4,605,476 1,756,258 184,461 305,382 19,78 24,584 
1877. .158,588 1,276,859 1,193,888 53,533 71,283 15.399 66,191 
1376. .241,698 1,843,457 1,731,215 15,387 — 35,537 168,137 
Current WHoLesaLe Prices. 
Jan. 11. Feb. 12. 
FLour—Super to Extra State $320 @4% #320 @ 425 
** Super to Extra South’n, 325 @600 325 @ 62 
Kxtra Genesee.......... 83% @550 3909 @550 
** Superfine Western..... 815 @350 315 @3 55 
Extra Western ... . 80 @8%H 3860 @8% 
6) - Minnesota. 30 @850 880 @823 
Rye Friour, Superfine. . 26 @315 26 @3 15 
CORN-MRAL. ——...000-- . 210 @280 210 @2% 
BouckwuHeaT Frour.#100bs 150 @17 16 @185 
BUCKWHEAT, per bush...... .. 6£§ @ 499 @ 50 
Wueat—All kinds of White, 100 @112 10 @111\ 
All kinds of Nedand Amber, 7% @111K% 7 @1iI1 
Conrn— Yellow 41K%@ O64 45 @ 56 
a See -. 444%@ 48 424@ 4X 
a oon 4 @ 2 4 @ 52 
DOME. se docvies. 239 @ 6 28 @ 
EE abbas s-+9e 5 @ 6 564@ 624 
ahi. <i asenis es HB @12 7 @123 
Hay—Bale, ¥ 100 Bs....... on «= 8 @ 80 30 @ 80 
StTRaw, #100 Os........... ‘ 3 @ 3 3 @ 50 
CorTrron— Middlings, ® b 9%@ 9% 9xX@ 9% 
Hors—Crop of 188. # ® .. 5 @ 5 6@ 15 
3 eA 1877, 8 B.. 4@ 6 4@ 6 
__ 1 |b eee ; 2@ 3 26 3 
Fraturrs—Live Geese, Rb 3 @ 50 S2x@ 41% 
Srxv—Clover, West. & Su#D 64@ 7% 64@ X% 
** Timothy, ® bushel... ... 120 @130 180 @130 
** Flax. ® bashbel........ «. 140 @14 1424%@145 
‘Tonacco, Kentucky, &c.. # B. 246@ 11K 24@ 12% 
** Seed Leaf. #B......... 3ke@ 4 5 @ 50 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, ®# 2 @ 3 2@ 40 
Domestic, pulled, # ®.. 2 @ 36 i @ 36 
wal may gh ‘xo BK axe ix 
TaLiow, #B Na, a: 3 
Orn-Cakr—#F ton .... —— @7n 70 @ — 
Pork—Mess, # barrel . 765 @76 900 @10% 
-> Extra Prime, # barrel.. —-@ -— -@- 
Berr—Extra mess........ 1050 @1150 1050 @il 50 
Larp, in tres. & bbls, R100 597%@62 69 @7 23 
Bourrer—State. # ........... 22 @ 30 12@ 2% 
Western, poor to f'cy, ®. 8 @ 8 7 @ 30 
CUEFSE. . Neus 3%4@ 9% 34@ 9M 
Eoas—Fresh,# dozen ...... 4@ @B 21 @ 2% 
Pouttry—Fowls, ® D....... a 5 @ 10 8 @ 13 
** Chickens, Penn.,, ® D.... 8 @ it 9 @ 13% 
Turkeys—® D....... Mbarnaieh 6 @ 12% 0@ 
Geese, # pair.... - 9 @180 1282 @20 
Pa oe .- —=@ = . @ = 
Ducks, # pair. - £6 @ @ 
ey aaa ee oS Wa 9@ 15 
Ducks, Wild, ® pair - 8 @200 20 @ 150 
GROUSE, # pair...... -- D0 @ & 40@ 
y eect nab nets 40 @_ 65 50 @ 9 
ICKORY NuTs—® bush .... 200 @250 150 @ 2°00 
= baw: pal : } 4 2 5 vf) 4 2 50 
GRAPES, # DB... ....... bab nne 7 — - 
CRANBERRIES—® DbI........ 60 @95 65) @90 
OnancGes, @ dbl........ seeere — @ — 350 @600 
BRANS—# hushel.............. 15 @24 115 @260 
ee ee a kix@ 300 200 @ 3.00 
TOES, ee Soves 7 5 0 
Ki Sweet, # bbl 200 @2R 20 @2530 
TURNIPS # bbl.. no @ % 5 @10 
BROOM-CORN ...... $8 @_ 5% 2@ 5% 
CaABSAGES—® 100 300 @70 30 @600 
Ontons—# bbl..... 1% @250 20 @350 
CELERY, per dozen........... He 6 5 @ ‘8% 


Extraordinary ease in loans and discounts has becn the 
prominent feature of the Money Market, which circum- 
stance has served to stimulate business, especially in the 
speculative line, the activity having been most notable 
in Stocks and Bonds, and in Wheat, Corn, and Hog pro- 
ducts, Cable advices have been rather adverse to the ex- 
port movement in domestic produce, thongh, toward the 
close, of a more encouraging tenor..... Operations in 
Breadstuffs have been on a more liberal scale, in good 
part for export, and though prices have been variable, the 
market at the close was somewhat stronger. The in- 
qniry from shippers has been largely for the better quali- 
ties of Red and Amber Wheat, Spring Wheat, old No. 2 
Corn, new crop No. 2, Steamer Mixed, and No. 3 do., 
prime Rye, and low grade Extra Flour. White Wheat 
has been in much !ess favor. The speculative dealings 
in Wheat and Corn have been more extensive. Rye has 
been in unusually urgent request, almost wholly for the 
Continent. Barley has been very moderately songht after. 
Oats have been of readier sale, and, toward the close, 
have shown more firmness....In the way of Provisions, 
the feature has been the brisk speculative demand here 
and at the West for Hog products, which have been quoted 
decidedly higher, thongh closing more or less unsettled. 








Beef products have been inquired for to a moderate ex- 
tent at about former rates. Butter and Cheese have been 
quoted rather weaker in price, on a restricted movement. 
Eggs declined materially, but closed more steadily... 

Hops have been without important change as to price, 
but have been less active, the export demand having 
fallen off perceptibly... Tobacco has been rather slow 
of sale, but held with a fair degree of confidence .. Wool 
has been in rather more request, thongh manufacturers 
have not been buying with much freedom. Prices have 
not varied materially....Seceds have been quoted steady. 
....Hayand Straw have been moderately active within 
the previous range....Occan freights have been variable. 


New York Live-Stock Markets. 





RECEIPTS. 
WREK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Culves. Sheep. Sivine. 
Jan. 14.......6.22.-. 9,406 93 975 21650 39,508 
, SS | eee - 9,770 521 18,181 41,656 
Jan. %.. a . 10,992 106 937 27,221 = 34,570 
Feb. 4 10,423 53 847 23,715 80,748 
Total for 4 Weeks. .40,591 73 3,463 90,896 146,482 
do. for prev, 4 Weeks40,374 490 4,443 87,946 175,564 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep, Sivine. 
Average per Week..... -10,143 = 193 866 = 22,124 «36,120 
do. «do. last Month ..10,093 122 1,111 12,986 43,891 
do. do, prev'’s Month .9,533 164 1,695 23,325 2,904 


The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING Range. Larger Sales, Aver. 
Jan, 14. -.. T4@10Ke. T¥@ 9c. 8c. 
eee 6¥@ll c. 8 @ 9%ec. 8x Cc. 
he See TX @10XKc. 8 @ 94c. 8X, 
Ee 74%@10Ke. 8 @ 9kc. 9c 


Beeves.—A gradual improvement has marked the 
course of trade the past four wecks, and the market 
cleses active .2d with promise of keeping good the gain 
made, which was fully fc. per Ib. At the close Kansas 
steers, 56 lb. to the 100 sold for 83@%}c. per lb. Texans, 
same estimate, sold for 8c. per ]b, and prime to choice 
steers of 57 to 58 Ibs., brought 10c.@i(Cjc. per Ib.... 
Cows,.—With none but poor cows arriving, and no de- 
mand for good cows, trade has been anything but brisk, 
sales have been made at $35@$60 per head; the latter for 
prime milkers... Calwes.—A good demand exists for 
all grades, and the supply being light, prices have stiff- 
ened, and close higher. Prices are 23@2%c. per Ib. live 
for grassers, and 5@7}c. for fat milk calves. Hog-dresscd 
are in demand at 9@9}c. per Ib., and 10c. for the best.... 
Sheep and Lambs.—A heavy supply has ran down 
prices and weakcned the market, which closed dull at 
a loss of jc. to $c. perlb.; prices being 44@6tc. per Ib. 
for fair to prime sheep and wethers,...Swine.—The 
market closed firm at higher prices. Live hogs were in 
demand at 4@4$c. per Jb., and dressed at 5@54c. ; light 
pigs were ic. per Ib. higher, closing at 5c. per Ib. 

The Horse Market.—There is a confident feel- 
ing in the horse trade. The recovery of general business 
is expected to react favorably on this market, and deal- 
ersare laying plansaccordingly. Extensive preparations 
are making to export largely the coming season; 13 fine 
coach horses have already gone out, which is begin- 
ning earlier than usual. A less demand is expected for 
car horses on account of the change in the modes of 
transit. Prices can not be expected to advance until 
a large stock is worked off, and improvement in the 
trade must be slow. Prices for all kinds are nominal. 


Prices of Feed 







Bran, per ton eateene $18.00@$20.(0 
-Middlings, per ton. ooo 195 21.00 
Ground Feed, per ton......... sesecee sees 15.00@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-cake, western, per ton.............06+ 44.00@ 47.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, Per tOn.....se.seereee-ssreeeeee 25.50@ 40.00 
Chendler’s Scraps, per B...........eeeeeeee sees ‘ 8@ 4 


Prices of Fertilizers. 


No.1. Perny. Guano 10 p.ct. ammonia, standard, # ton..$56.50 
do. do..... 47.50 











do. do. Lobos, __ do. 5 
do. do. guaranteed,# ton, cargo Jd 56.00 
do. do. rectified, per ton, 10.20 p.c.. 69.00 
do. do. do. do. 8.40 p.c. 51.00 
Soluble Pacific Guano, # ton.......... o-esepene 2 cece 45.00 
Excelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground Raw Bone,,...55.00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (clay soils) per 1,000 Ibs. . 5.00 
de. do. do. (light soils) per 1,000 Ibs.. 25.00 
do. Grass and Grain Top-dressing, ® 1,000 Bs,... 5.00 
do. Fruit and Vine Manure, 0. ‘ 17.50 
do. Bone, strictly pure, meal - ececePOF COMs....0% 42.00 
do do. do. medium...... do. 36.00 
do. _ do. do. dissolved..... do. 2.00 
do. Potato Manure.... .. scccccccoeee per 1,000 Ibs... .22.50 
do. Corn GO, ccnkdsdescavdeeoase sper 1,000 lbs. ...23.75 
Stockbridge Corn Manure, per acre....... Secboce 20.00 
- Potato do do 10.00 
ca Tobacco do do 50.90 
YY Rye do 10.00 
- Wheat do do 15.00 
Rowker’s Hill and Drill Fertilizer, per ton........ 45.00 
Bangh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton............. 3.00 
Bangh's Manure for Tobacco and Grain, per ton.. 5.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, grotind, per ton.... a 8.00 
Nitrate of Potash (9% per cent.), per Ib. .. weee 9 @9KC 
Sulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent) per lb.... 3 @3c. 
do. do. (potash 27% per cent) per lb.. 1@2 c. 
German Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15 p. ¢. p. ton, $15.00@18.00 


Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per Ib.... 1¥%@2 c. 


Nitrate of Soda, per Ib............+. o- cecscece-» SRCMBAKC 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per _ ar 4'4c.@41X&c. 
Dried Biood (ammonia 18 per cent) per ton...... $40.00@45.00 


Wome-M“ade Harrow.—“ W. H. §.,” Payson, 
Ill. Good forms of home-made harrows will be found in 
back numbers of the American Agriculturist. Various 
forms of them are figured in nearly every volume of this 
journal, which “ W. H. 8.” and others wil! do well to 
examine who are in want of almost any implement. 








| 


$< 
Catalogues Received, 


Very often a dealer offers articles in tw 
branches of business—for example—seedsmen oie = 
ist’s plants or small fruits. In such cases, we lace his 
catalogue under what appears to be the leadin busin - 
and mention the others. Where separate cata opuee ant 
issued, they are named under their reepective heads ee 

SEEDSMEN. 

Seedsmen, as a general thing, keep all ki horti- 
culturists and florists’ eupplice, ouch as pon 
ments and fertilizers, frames for florists’ designs, ete, 

Beacu, Son & Co., No. 7 Barclay St.,N. Y. besides 
the quarterly ‘‘ American Garden,” issue in the same 
form their regular and very full list of seeds and supplies, 

BENSON, MAULE & Co., No. 223 Church St., Philade}. 
phia.—This firm does a varied business ; we have alread 
noticed their catalogues in other departments, and ve 
say that their list of seeds is full and up to the time, 

B. K. Butss & Sons, No. 34 Barclay St., N. Y 
their fullest kind of a catalogue, a “ Hand-book for the 
Farm and Garden,” and upon looking at its contents we 
do not dispute the title. They issue separately a report 
on the award of their pe emerge for Pringle’s Hybrid 
Spring Wheats, which all wheat-growers should read, 

Wa. E. Bownirtcu, 645 Warren St., Boston. An illng. 
trated seed catalogue which also gives greenhouse plants, 

D. C. Brarmarp, Mt. Lebanon, N. Y.—A very full ana 
well-illustrated ‘‘ Amateur Guide to the Flowerand Vege. 
table Garden.” 

ALFRED Briperman, No. 876 Broadway, N. Y.—This 
one of the very oldest of our eced honses, keeps up the 
reputation of one who was known to all New Yorkers ag 
the leading horticulturist of his day. The catalogue offerg 
the fullest variety of vegetable and flower seeds. 

Joun A. Bruce & Co., Hamilton, Canada.—A very 
comprehensive and illustrated list. 

Wma. H. Carson, No. 12% Chambers St., N. Y.—We 
have already noticed Mr, Carson’s preliminary list of 
novelties. The present general catalogue offers all de- 
sirable vegetable or flower seeds, with fall cultural in- 
structions and is characteristically neat. 

Joun Lewis Cuiips. Queens (L. I.), N. Y.—An illus. 
trated list of half-dime packets of flower seeds, 

Cote & Broruer, Pella, Iewa, sen: us their seed Jig 
which is as full of good things as usual. , 

CromwE.tL & Conepon, 51 Light St., Baltimore, Md., 
issue a “ Combined Catalogue,” which is really a volume, 
It is very full in seeds and implements, and offers florists’ 
and nursery stock. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich.—This, which ig 
said to be the Jargest seed house in the world, issues a 
neat and modest catalogue, but as full as one conid wish, 

James J. H. Greeory, issues a catalogue different in 
shape from any other, and generally manages to have in 
itthings not to be found in any other, besides all the 
usual seeds.—P. 8. Mr. Gregory is at Marblehead, Mass, 

E. M. Haven, Bloomingdale, Mich., offers vegetable 
seeds and plants of his own growing. 

W. B. Jones, Birdsville, Ga., offers farm and garden 
secd, mostly of kinds suited to the Southern States, 

A. W. Livineston, Reynoldsburg, Ohio.—The standard 
secds and several specialties. 

Manz & NEuneER, Louisville, Ky., send a very fall cata- 
loxue offering all kinds of seeds, bulbs,and florists’ plants, 

A. C4 Nuits, Canajoharie, N. Y., calls his neat cata 
logue, his *‘ Floral Instructor.”’ 

Gro. W. Park, Mt, Vernon, O., sends a catalogne of 
flower seeds. 

W. H. Spooner, Boston, Mass., calls his very neat and 
full catalogue of seeds a * garden guide.” 

Wm. H. Stexiine, Cutchogue,(L. J.), N. Y., offers farm 
and garden seeds and vegetable plants, 

James M. Toorsurn & Co., No. 15 John 8t., N. Y., 
formerly issued separate catalogues of vegetable, flower, 
aud othersceds. They now combine all in one compre- 
hensive catalogue, which is ber rms cteeys f full, and offers a 
number of specialities in the different departments, 

Price & KNICKERBOCKER, 80 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
—Very full list of seeds of all kinds, implements, etc., 
and well illustrated. 

Ii. M. Smiru, South Sudbury, Mass.—Select list with 
novelties, - 

VANDERBILT Brotuers, No, 23 Fulton St., N. Y.—As 
full and compact as usual, with illustrations of a large 
number of farm and garden implements, 

Davip R. Woop, Morrisville, Vt.—A good selection 
of garden and field seeds. 


NURSERYMEN AND DEALERS IN SMALL FRUITS. 

J. W. Apams, Springfield, Mass.—Fruit and ornamen- 
tal trees and a special strawberry catalogue, 

G. L. ANTHONY, Greensboro, N. C., has a general as- 
sortment of fruits, including those specially suited to 
southern localities, 

Sera A. BusHNELL, Oberlin, Ohio, offers a number of 
specialties in apples, pears, etc. 

CrosLy, Gorpon & Co.. Danbury, Ct.—A general col- 
lection of orchard and small fruits, ornamental trees, etc. 

L. J. Denton, Plainfield, N. J., Sends trade list with 
wholesale rates of general stock. 

Rost. Dovetas & Sons, Waukegan, Tll., give in their 
catalogue of trees and tree seedlings some useful in- 
formation to planters. Their remarkable offer of young 
trees is noticed in the ‘“‘ Basket.” 

Ferris, MInarD & Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., issue an 
abridged catalogue of their general stock with specialtics. 
_ “KissENA Nursertes.”—Parsons & Sons Co., Flush- 
ing (L. L), N. ¥—a remarkable collection of new and 
rare plants, including many Japanese and other species 
not offered elsewhere, at home or abroad. 

J. W. Manntne, Reading, Mass. — Fruit trees and 
plants, with several specialties. 

Kine & Murray, Flushing (L. I.), N. ¥.—A wholesale 
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list from one of the oldest and best known establish- 
ments in the country. 

WiiL1am H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa.—General stock and 
very full in ornamental trees and shrubs, 

Joun B. Moore, Concord, Mass., favorably known as 
the originator of ‘* Moore’s Concord”? Corn, and other 
specialties, offers small fruits, incl several grapes 
and strawberries, which originated with them. ’ 

Joun Perkins, Moorestown, N. J.—Fruit trees, vines, 
etc. Very full in strawberries. a ee 

_P. Roz, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Orange Co., N. Y., 
ats general stock of small froits, with several speci- 
alties, and is as bright and readable as usual. 

E. & J. C. Wiu1ams, Montclair, N. J., offer general 
nursery stock, with specialties in small fruits; they also 
gensibly encourage the taking of papers by receiving 
subscriptions for the American Agreculturist. 

FLORISTS. 

C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt.—A_general collection of 
greenhouse and bedding plants; also horticultural and 
rural books. 

L. DENTON, Plainfield, N. J., sends us his trade-list of 
plants, which he offers at very reasonable prices. 

DinezE & ConarD Co., West Grove, Pa., call their 
catalogue “ The New Guide to Rose Culture.’’ It is cer- 
tainly very full of new and old varieties of roses, which 
are sent by mail at very low rates. 

GrREENBROOK & PaTERSON NURSERIES, Paterson, 
N. J., send a general list, a supplement, a special list of 
50-cent collections, and a highly ornamental calendar. 

C. H. Hovey & Co., 22 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.— 
Greenhouse and bedding plants, including a number of 
novelties. Also vegetable and flower seeds. 

Leeps & Co., Richmond, Ind., publish a general list, 
including old as well as new plants. 

Lester Srockton, Cornhill via Anagance, St. John, 
N. B.—A selection of very hardy plants suited to the 
gevere climate of New Brunswick. 

Wootson & Co., Passaic, N. J.—Hardy herbaceous and 
other hardy plants, including rare natives never before 
offered, as well as the newest hardy plants from abroad. 


LIVE STOCK. 

W. Attee Burrexe & Co., 221 Church St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., offer cattle, sheep, pigs, poultry, etc., and also 
reliable seeds. 

J. T. Lovert, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, sends a list of 
his special strains of poultry and pigeons, with various 
poultry-keepers’ appliances and foods. 

MACHINES AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Baven & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.—A descriptive cata- 
logue of their mills for see grain, bones, phos- 
phatic rocks, etc., for farmers’ and manufacturers’ use ; 
also, a price-list of the fertilizers offered by this firm. 

J. I. Cast & Co., Racine, Wis., under the title of 
«+ Almanac and Guide Book,” give a full account of their 
threshers and steam and other powers, and convey much 
useful information besides. 

Incusators.—Prof. C. A. Corbett, New York. News- 
paper notices and price-list of Corbett’s Incubators. 

J.L Maniove & Co., Bentonville,Ind., make the ‘‘Man- 
love Self Opening Gate.” 

Meap & Tarr, Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, make portable 
cottages, and figure and describe them in a pamphlet. 

Merrimac MacuinE Co., Newburyport, Mass., describe 
their excellent ‘*‘ Monitor Seed Sower ” in a circular. 

Dayton HepeE Co., Dayton, O., send an illustration 
of the hedges they make, and a circular giving abundant 
testimony favorable to the work of the Company. 

“‘Toat Hoc or Mine,” is the unique title of a story 
by A. Hogg Rayzer, describing his troubles with swine 
before he used the hog-ringer of Hill & Co., Decatur, Ill. 

Tue Hcp Atmanac.—The Hub Publishing Co., 323 
Pearl St., N. Y.—‘t The Hub” is a model among journals 
devoted to a special industry, and the Hub Almanac is, 
as might be expected, as much in advance of other spe- 
cial almanacs, as the ‘‘ Hub ” is ahead of its peers. 

A. McCrrapy & Bro., New Galilee, Beaver Co., Pa., 
set forth the merits of their ‘‘ Excelsior Chura Power,”’ 
which appears to be an excellent machine for utilizing 
the generally worse than useless ‘‘ dorg.”” 

G. WrestinaHouse & Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—Il!lus- 
trated list of their well known Threshers, Horse Powers, 
Sawing Machines, Steam Engines, etc. 

FERTILIZER DEALERS. 

Bowker FERTILIZER COMPANY, successors to W. H. 
Bowker & Co., Boston and New York.—A comprehensive 
discussion on fertilizers; price-list and testimonials, 

MaTrieLD Fertinizer Company, Boston.—Descrip- 
tion, price-list, and testimonials, of the Matfield fertiliz- 
ers for special crops. 

Bavcu & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa, High grade phos- 
phates, and agricultural fertilizers and chemicals, 


<i> 





Harrows,—‘ A. W. K.,”’ Jamestown, Dakota, and 
other inquirers, will find engravings and descriptions 
of strong harrows in the American Agriculturist for No- 
vember 1876, December 1877, and January 1878. 





Moreton Farm Seeds.—Joseph Harris, Esq., 
{who gives our readers “ Talks on Farm Crops ’’) raises 
a number of specialties in field, garden, and flower seeds. 
His catalogue, describing them and giving directions for 
cultivation, will be sent to all whu will forward him (at 
Rochester, N. Y..) a postal card giving full address and 
saying that his advertisement was seen in the American 
Agriculiurist. 

Summer Fallow.—" J. McG.,” Linn Co., Oregon. 
We believe that you are quite right in keeping the land 
<overed with some crop in a summer fallow, even if it be 
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weeds. If all growth is kept down, the land gets only 
half the benefit of the ** rest,” Growing plants, that are 
again plowed under, add to the fertility of the soil. Na- 
ture’s first step in manufacturing a soil is to cover the 
bare ground with plants, which, by their action in the 
soil and absorption of food from the air, soon make it 
suitable for the production of crops, and one can do no 
better than to follow nature’s method of fallowing. 





Convenient Pig-Trough,—“ A. 8S. M.,” Brook- 
field, Nova Scotia, has what he considers an improve- 
ment on the style of pig-troughs with swinging feed- 
doors in common use ; the engravings were made from 
his sketches. The floor of the pens in this case being 
lower than that of the passage, the latch is quite out of 
the way. The latch is of 1x4-inch iron, curved, as 
shown in the engraving, and fastemed to the door bya 
staple ; another staple driven in the edge of the floor of 
the passage serves as a guide for it to run in; a notch in 
its lower edge, at either end, fits over a catch in the floor, 
and holds the door open or closed, as desired. The ad- 





vantage of this latch over the ordinary bolt is, that when 
the door closes by its own weight, after the feeding cf the 
pigs, it is self-fastening. Mr. M. makes a good substitute 
for iron troughs by lining wooden ones with sheet-iron, 
the iron extending over the edges to prevent the pigs 
tearing it off or injuring themselves or its corners. 

Life Insurance—Trusting in Providence. 
—A letter before us, from an old reader of the American 
Agriculturist in Michigan, thinks we do wrong in ad- 
mitting Life Insurance advertisements—that such in- 
surance implies want of faith in Providence, etc. Not 
at all, any more than laying up property beforehand for 
sickness, age, or disability, and that we judge he has done, 
in the good farm he owns. Every man having others de- 
pendent upon his continued life, whether friends or 
creditors, is under obligations to secure them so far as 
hecan. The payment of a small sum annually to insure 
a large sum in case of death, would seem to be a duty, as 
well asa privilege. In the New York Lire INsuRANCE 
Company, for example, some 45,000 persons unite to- 
gether, each paying a small annual sum, and from the ac- 
cummulations thus made, the families or creditors of 
those who die are provided for. Those who live on, get 
a value for their money every year, in the freedom from 
anxiety they enjoy. This Company, by the way, is one 
of the most valuable in our conntry. See their statement 
on page 109. A surplus of $6,500,000 to provide against 
all contingencies, as well as the successful business of the 
past year, in which the cash asgets have risen from 
$34.452,905.29, to $36,837,295.23, are the strongest evi- 
dences of safety and good management. Send to the 
Company and get their documents discussing the princi- 
ples of life insurance, ete., which will be furnished free. 





Fertilizers for Experiments,—We noticc 
that the Mapes Formula Company announce on page 112 
that they are prepared to supply Sets of Fertilizers for 
experiments like those described by Prof. Atwater on 
page 91. This isa good move, and we hope to see the 
plan adopted by many other leading dealers. 


Nuts and Nubbins. 


Musicians should have sound judgment. 

“ Happy to meat you,” said a polite butcher. 

A coe always gravitates into a dealer's basket with the 
specked side down. Now, why is it? 

A grocer advertises in the following terse manner : “Hams 
and cigars—smoked and unsmoked.’ 

What is the difference between a hungry man and a glut- 
ton? One longs to eat, and the other eats too long. 

Rasper, being told he looked —_ and asked what busi- 
ness he was in, replied: “The hardware business, look at 
my wardrobe.” 

The individual wino called tight boots comfortable defend- 
oa his position by saying they made a man forget all his other 
miseries, 

Inspector to Grammar Class: ** What is Syntax?" Answer 
by the child of a hard-drinker: “It is the government duty 
upon spirits.” 

A very fat man sent to the office for two seats in the coach 
for himself. The clerk engaged for him one seat outside 
and the other inside. 

A celebrated philosonher used to say, “ The favors of for- 
tune are like steep rocks—only eagles and creeping things 
mount to the summit.” 

When on artist climbs over a fence to get. a nearer view of 
a handsome bulldog, he must take the chances of his skctch- 
ing the dog or the dog’s ketching him. 











“ No,” replied Mrs. Malaprop, slowly, “ can’t that [ 
ever was in Dublin, but mother has poste cousin 
called Irish who dealt in cork; 80 there!” 

ine older tien ante (he morn paviess the inde aeepem waa 
be. And the olderthe banana the less a 
more perfect will be the gentleman slippers, eerie 
r 


Map.—The who saws take a $5 
Sed eet ce eee eee 


When a man reaches the of a stairway and attempts to 
make one more step higher, the sensation is as perplexing as 
if he attempted to kick a dog that wasn’t there, 


A five-year old Pomnester. seeing a drunken fellow, said: 
“ Mother, did God make that man ?”—* Yes,” she — 
“I woulu’t have done it !” was the innocent’s answer. 


Agricultural papers are always harping on the intelligence 
of bees, but the drove of mosquitoes which waits at the key 
hole until the family are in bed, are passed over slightly. 


Experience is a dear teacher, is it? Somehow the expc- 
rienced hen always knows that the foraging in the next yard 
is the best, and she never paid a cent forthe experience. 


I wish you would not give me euch short bm ge for my 


Money,” said a customer to a f wish 
wouldn’t give such long wait for mine,* the grouer. 


“How are you this morning ?” said Faweett, the actor, to 
Cooke. * Not at all myself,” returned tie “Thea, 
I congratulate you,” observed Fawcett, “for be whoever 
else you will, you will be the gainer by the bargain.” 


a 
For Sale or to Lease. 


FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED. 


s s 

A Most Desirable Residence, 
With City and Country Advantages; 

Located in a delightful New England City, on very high 
ground, overlooking mostof the City, with splendid views 
in almost every direction. Educational advantages unsur- 
passed from Primary Schools up to the best College. Excel- 
lent Society, Spacious Mansion, Barn and Out-houses, large 
cold Grapery, Summer House, etc., etc.; 334 acres of Ground. 
Terms low, and easy. For particulars, address “ New Eng- 
land,” care of American Agriculiurist, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


‘NORTH STAR SEEDS. 


Minn. Early Amber Sngar Cane, St. Panl and N 
Tomatoes, and other a of Northern origin and 
growth, Remember “ the further north seeds are grown, the 







sorts a specialt . Catalogue free. 
HOLLISTER, CASTLE & CO., St. Paul, Minn. | 
(EER RSA AS A AE A AL LAE 


eoney 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boller Coverings, 


, 
Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, 
Cc . Sexp ror Descriptive Paice List. 
1. We JOHNS M'F°C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, W.Y, 
QvaEr POTATOES for sale and to porost S or. A 


premium offered. For terms and 
ALFRED LEE, Kokomo, 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 


AND NOT 
R OUT. 


By mail 30¢.— ie Coa Eye Glass Holder, by mail 
Biss bs "a Cte, 38 Dey Bt» Ne Y. 
100 Embogoed Pictures and Embossed Cards for 2c., 


2 Floral Chromo Cards 10c. 
J. L. HYDE, Pomfret Landing, Ct. 


Maynard Creedmoor Rifle, 
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1000 YARDS. 














6 x 12 feet, 3 feet Bulls-Eye. 
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Scors-—5,5,5,6,5,5,5,5,5,0,4.5,5,4,5,—73 “a 
Tur MAYNARD Arms are the most perfect in workmanship as well as accuracy, of way 
> world, PS tat ganteeters orl tebe Ty! & shooting as well as the pa Ly Be ml) 
MASSACHUSETTS ARMS COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, U. 8. A. 
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a PERFECTED | E BUTTER COLOR 


a Det 


Buyers recommend its use. Thousands 
aewny for it; or write to ask what it is, what it 


cS epe say TT PEREnOT. ! 
costs, who uses wired where to get it. WELLS, AGE your drurrist or mer & CoO., Proprietors, Burlington, Vt. 





eee 


POTATO AND COTTON BUGS. 


THE NEW 
INSECTICIDE. 


Superior to and one-third the price of Paris Green. 


London Purple. = 


Manufactured only by HEMINGWAY & CO., 60 Mark Lane, 


(Trade 
Mark.) 


London, Eng., New York P. 0. Box 990, who will forward address of nearest dealer from whom supply can be obtained. 











— 


AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


Incorporated under the General Law | 
for Incorporation of Colleges, 
Chapter 51, Laws 1870 — Chapter 319, Laws 1848. 
141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


lar course of lectures will commence in 
ber, 1878. ular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


BAUGH & SONS 


No. 20South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, 
And No. 103 South Street, Baltimore. 


WARRANTED PURE DISSOLVED 


ANIMAL BONES, 
Acid Phosphate, 
PURE BONE MEAL, 
HIGH GRADE CHEMICALS, 


AND ALL OTHER 
Supplies for Fertilizers, 
furnished in any quantity, of our own Manufacture or 


In ye 
All goods we sell are sold under a legal and bindin, 
guaranty, as to chemical analysis. " 


DISSOLVED | BON ES, 


Warranted Pure Raw Bone M. al, Dissolved 
with Acid, and to be free from all other substances or 
mixture whatever. It contains over 10 per cent Soluble and 
Reverted Phospho ric Acid,and over 8% cent of Ammonia 

This matics is caren eed to be Raw 
Bone and ire of Vitriol only. 
OGEN Noe (Trade ‘k)—Pure flesh, con- 
taining # co of Ammonia—in fine mochenienl condi- 
tion for per oa fertilizers as an ammoniat 

Prices of the aot very low to meet the present de- 

pressed prices of farm products. 

Goods Deliyered Free of Charge to oy Wharf in 
Philadelphia. §~ Prices promptly given by Letter. 


Ne. 20 South Delaware Ave , Philadelphia. 


Crescent Seedling Strawberries. 


at bottom ory -_ be" one advertising in om r; Great 
1000; aap 1,000. Miner’s Great Pr ic, $10 = 
ath rr " Biackberrics, Currants, Ganade 

i Trees, e Send for Catalogue, and see prices. 


-C.D y 
Moorestown, Burlington Co.N.J. 


enemy ww aatEs NURSERY. 


Write for Small Frui te, Osage, Asperagus, Trees, 
ete., and 4 offers. Address, Cc. LE, 

Chaddsford, Pa. 
henge Grape - Vines, 


2,000,9 i 


100 SELECTED VARIETIES. 


See 117. Genuine stock. quans ey SKY lowest. 
Send for free Catalogue >. LLINS, 
Moorestow = “ow Jersey. 


Eureka Strawberry Huller. 


Sent by mail for 15 cents each ; three for socente _— 
288 Common street, Lawrence, Mass. 


The fourth 

















heey Raspberry,  Black- 





Agents wanted. 





Ladies Purchasing 
CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
Madam Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 


SKIRT SUPPORTER 
t@” For Health, Comfort, 
and Elegarce of Form, it 
A has no rival, and is really the 
most perfect Skirt-Supporting 
4 Corset made. For sale by all 
3 leading dealers. Manufactured 
/by FOY & HARMON, 
4 New Haven, Conn, 











| board Cars, all frei od maid. 


DA RY APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
EVERYTHING required in FAC- 
TORY or DAIRY. 
CHEESE and BUTTER'-MAKERS 
furnished. 


Estimates for outfits sent on application. Correspon- 


G. B. WEEKS 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 


| dence inyited. Circulars sent. 





To Be Swung 
from the 


First wlere 


Prizes, ever 
no seconds, shown. 

The best, simplest, eagiest worked of all ch 
handiest, eusiest cleaned, and a pare rest. = d asher, paddine 
or inside work of any kind to njure th butter. 
It combines the moe perfect aération © iH the greatest de. 
sirable rapidity of churning. dash and crank 


‘churns in both the quantity pores Ey of the butter, and 


washes the butter so quickly aud perfectly that no working 
is required except for salting ; takes up no floor =e atany 
time, and is hung up out of the way when not in u 
DAIRY SUPPLY CO., Sole Maker 
P. O. Box 416, No. 15 Murray St., New York, 





Highest Award at Inter- 
national Dairy Fair. 


The Higgin’s Sweep- 
stakes of $250 for best 
butter made in United States 
was awarded to Hiram 
Smith, Sheboygan, Wis. 
The Ashton Sweep- 
stake of $125 for best 
butter made in U. 8. or Can- 
ada was awarded Geo. 
Sidney Camp, Owego, N.Y. 
The First Premium for 
: best butter made in New 
York State was awarded J. 6. Murray, Delhi, N.Y. All 
used the COOLEY CREAMERS, the cheapest dairy 
apparatus in use. Send for circular to 
VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


U rrTt AND CHEESE MAKERS use the Nat- 
al Butter Color ; it gives =e June color to your 
Butte rin winter, is harmless as salt, and adds from 5 to 10 
cents per pound to its market value. Our Cheese Color is 
sold by the gallon, and we prarentee it. miite és Price- 
List. S. WHITE 
Fert Jey tay Wis. 


fe 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303-404-—170-35 1-332, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealer’ 
throughout the world, 


h Gillott & Sons, 








New York. 





Send for cir- 
cular of our 
2 (stecl) 
Tooth Rake, 
with Locust 
or Iron Hub. 
Our celebra- 
ted Grain, 
Seed. and 
Fertilizing 
Drill, Victor 


Double Huller ‘Clover Machine, “a our Corn Fod- 
der Crusher. 
Applications 
for agency 
must be accom- 
panied by re 
commendation 
of bank officer 
or clerk of 


county in which 
they reside, 


| Hagerstown preci bi Implement snadainentoe Com- 


pany, Hagerstown, Md. 





UTCHINSON’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE HARROW. 

Farm rights, with instructions, $2.00. Complete har- 

rows shipped to any address, $12.0. Stamp for circnlar. 
§. HUTCHINSON, Griggsville, Pike Co., Ill. 





W. P. EMMET, 
Manufacturer, Freeport, 1, 


THE 
CLIMAX CHURN, 


It has the largest sale of an 
churn in the market. J 


THE Emmet ComBineD 
- Step and Extension Ladder, 
Enunet's Combined Adjustable 
= Animal Power for Churning. 
Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


EXCELSIOR CHURN POWER. 


The Best Dog Fower now in Use. 
For further ps met Re angus e of 
A. 





McCREADY & BRO., 
‘New Galilee, Beaver Co., Pa. 


SPAIN’S 
PATENT CHURNXS, 
Centennial Medal Awarded. 

In use over 25 years. 
Removable Dasher. 
Made of White Cedar 
with galvanized hoops. 
Send for circular and prices, 
CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia. © 


Self-Recommending Charu. 


Extraordinary Offer. 


If you want to get a churn, we will 
/ a send yon one to try, and if it Ziv es en- 
i tire satisfaction, you can remit us the 
rice of the churn less the freig ht; and 
f not, you can return 9 churn to us, 
at our ex — Addre 
BLUST & CO., Manufacturers, 
Mi vnsfield, Ohio. 
Send for Circular and Price-list, 

















LILLY’S PATENT 


BUTTER-WORKER 


is now acknowledged to be the 
only complete and effective self- 
feeding machine in the market, 
mixing the salt and imitatin 
hand-work to perfection. Sen 
for circular and see the list of 
——— dairymen now using 
them 


Cc. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
316 Race St., Phila., Pa. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


The most effective. simple 
and convenient yet invent- 
ed. Works 30 Ibs. in 
less than 5 minutes, 
thorought wor king out 
buttermilk and mixing the 
salt. AGENTS WANT. 
« Send for ‘cireular, 


A. H. REID, 











BUTTER WORKER 
I BEST & CHEAPEST IN 
“) THE WORLD cu 


ade of the best material and warrantied per- 
fect in every respect. Sent on receipt of $8 50. 





I WILt. SEND FREE A 
magnificent Piano or Cabinet 
Organ, with handsome Instruc- 

2 Book, hoxed and shipped on 
I am the largest estab- 
on this continent. “New Pianos, 

$1%5. New Organs. eer and upwards. Berare of imitators, 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


FREE ; 





lishment of this 





CorNisH & Curtis, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
PRODUCE COMMIS- 


E. & 0, WAR STON MERCHANTS. 


POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, &c., &c. 
Also Agents for Hornby’s Steam-cooked Wheat and Oatss 
No. 279 Washingtonest., N. Y. 
(Est'd 1845.) Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 
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We offer for he U-Beot of 1879, the largest and most complete 
seule in the pwherries, em- 


TT ine the h rand aaa a 
onmanenral Trees & eciduous and ever- 


specialt: pes the finest sorts. 

Hoses a spain "a mee Fiante, best novel- 

ties otitis be lus gue sent 
pre-paid to Mn her loa % others, on receipt of 
stamps as fo 
Nf ts, with colored plate (new edition), 15 cts.; 
wos "Ne cis No. Orparsental Trees etc.. with late, 

cts.; plain, 15 cts. No. 3, Greenhouse, Free. 

olesale, Free, and No. 5. Catslogas 06. of. Roses with. col- 
ored plate, 10 cts.; plain, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
= aR 


ee 
MULBERRY TREES (Best Kinds), 


Breeds of Silk- agh ss Eggs; Reeled Silk; Pierced 
cocoons Waste, ana Treatise on Silk Culture. Address, 
with stamp, L. S. CROZIER, Williamsburg, Franklin Co., 
Kans., for circulars, etc. 















,000 Fruit, 

50,000 Aa, en 
ouse, 

Bedding = fient, &a 


logues Free. 224 Year ae 13 Greenhouses. 
a Kr STORRS, HARRISON & CO., Paumsvmix, 05°. 





S$ — lruit and_ Ornamental, Flowering Shrubs, 
TE Eyergreens, Small Fruits *&, New pace list 
free. EDWIN 


New Brunswick Nurseries, N. J. 








\ H 


57 FLAN 


\ OF rid p Sune lf 
branes Ba ed Bank Hd 


DESCRIPTIVE, ILLUSTRATED and PRICED 
CATALOGUE now READY. 
Willbe MAILED FREE to all APPLICANTS. 


NATIVE EVERGREENS. 


Balsam Fir, Arbor Vits, White Pine, Spruce, and Hemlock, 
also Larch, 5 to 12 inches, at $3 per 1,000 ; $:0 for 5,000. Pack- 
ing free. JAMES A. R OOT, Skaneateles, N.Y 


TREES, PLANTS,| pacvberry.” of, Hudson 


tains its high character, and 
SEEDS, 


still surpasses any raspberry I 
Catalogue and Price-List} ing, 1878. 


have yet seen.” Chas. Down- 
for 1879, sent upon applica-| FERRIS, MINARD & 00., 
tion. See our premium list.|337 Main St.,Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


CUMBERLAND NURSERIES. 


Ornamental trees for Streets, Cemeteries, Parks, and 
Lawns, in large quantity. Fruit trees, Small fruits, and full 
assortment of nursery sig of first quality, and lowest 
prices. Send for a catalogu 

Gi RE UNHOUSE 
and Lawn Flowers, Gloxinias, Camellias, Friant, pon 
lias, Cactus, Ferns, Azaleas, Callas, Fovage plant, ¢ 8 
Everblooming French Roses, by mail, for $1.00. 12 ‘Tube- 
roses, sound “blooming bulbs, by mail, for % cts. Special 
Catalogue for plants, by mail, free to all 
NRY 8S. RUPP. 
Shiremanstown, Cumb. Co., Pa. 


J. W. ADAMS, Syrinaticld, Mass. 
0 Plum Trees, 2 years. 
0 Sharpless. Catalogue fee "Colored Plate 10 cts. 
Worden Vines, Send for Illustrated Circular, 
Hydrangea Panic. Grandi. Send for Picture. 
to 20 Acres of Fruit Trees, Shade, Evergreens & Roses, 


HALF A MILLION OF PEACH TREES, 


200,000 suitable to send by mail or express long distances. 
Also 300,000 No. 1 Apple Trees, 150,000 suituble to send by 
mail. Prices to suit the times. eran Catelogn fis” 
showing how and what to plant NDOLPH PET 

Great Northern & Southern Nurseries, Wilmington, Del. 


Apple and Cherry Trees. 


EVERGREENS. Also, a general assortment of 
Nursery Steck at very reasonable prices. Address 
GEORGE ACHELIS, West Chester, Chester County, Pa. 


PLA NT THE EARLIEST | PEACHES; 
Vilder, Saunders, Downing aud Musser, A few me go 
good second-class trees cheap. Also a few hundred first- 
Class trees, together oy = ne stock of Irish Juniper at 
panic prices NGLE & SON, Marietta, Pa. 


The Greenbrook 1 Paterson Nurseries, 


Tilustrated Flower Seed Lists and Supplement of New ‘ana 
hoice Plants for 1878 ure now rea , oe. 
J. GREIVES, Sec., Box aor, Paterson, N. J. 


Six-Rowed Barley for Seed. 


Sample sent free by mail, post-paid, to any reader of the 
American Agriculturist who will send me his address. Also 
catalogue of Farm and Garden Seeds, free to all. Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, Morcton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y,. 
































1800 ACRES IN SEED. 
ESTABLISHED OVER HALF 4 CENTURY. 











Cones ny Prise Medal awarded for Purity, and 
loma of Honor for Superior Quality. 
This selon brand of Garden Seeds is w ganers of 
















STRAWBERRY ABTS. 
oe arte ri | Witsoa's ibasy, per 
N. P, BROOKS, Bricksburg, N. J. 


66 RoCKLAND Fayori ” 9 of the 
ent. eee peg oie 


Giz? ERS $8 to $15 per M. Great American, 90 cts. per 


= one 








our own —_ from the choicest selected 
they are the only Seeds in the market that are War. 
RANTED Pore, Fresu, and True To Name. 

Merchants, Planters, Gardeners, and all Rural Resi- 
dents desiring Seeds of undoubted purity and quality, 
should plant them. Enclose letter stam 
Garden Manual and Almanac for 1879. 188 pages of 
useful information on gardening, with prices of Buist’s 
Seeds by the ounce, pound and bushel. A Northern and 
Southern edition is wre Address, 

ROBERT BUIST, JR., Seed Grown Philadelphia. 


IT WILL PAY 


to grow a liberal family supply of the best kinds of Fruit. 





For Sretclane Trees, ts and Med to to promree the same, 
send t i [LLIAMS, 
Catalogues free. Montclair, N. J, 





ANE’S Improved Sugar Beet is the best to raise for 
stock. Seed, & 1b., Dieo Compton’s 
Ficld Corn; anda general list of “Beed, an 1 Potatoes; send 
for price list. DAVID R, WOOD, ‘Morrisvilie: Vt. 


Moreton Farm Seeds. 


Catalogue for 1879, now ready. I shall be glad to send it 
free by mail to any reader of the American Agriculturist. 


JOHN SAUL’S 


Catalogue of New, Rare, and 
Beautiful Plants. 


will be ready in February, with a colored plate.—Many new 
and beautiftl Plants are offered. among Dracen «8, Crotons, 
and other fine foliage plants, with a rich collection of Green- 
house and Hot-house Plants; Bedding Plants; new and 
choice Roses; Dahlias, etc. Well grown and at low prices. 
Free to all my customers, to others 10c.—a plain copy free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
NATIVE PLANTS. rh‘, na fey 


to EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass., C ailector of 
Native Plants, &c. 


RUIT AND Tah AEN T AL TREES.—Small 

Fruits, Shrubs, B = Our new Dosesve Priced 
Catalogue now on ailed free on application. It 
contains valuable Ormiation £0r¢ for tree OOM Mone 











Morrvisviile, Pa. 
Or ants forsale. makes th the Li = 200,000 
. PERKINS, Moorestown, N.J. 


ERMONT SEE 


extra plants for sale. 


UFFOLK CO. FupeT. < 
Frame Plants & 
ist free to all. War W. aioe td Heliable- Low i day Ble De 


LA DLOLUS—First-Class Bulbs, from $15 per 1.000 up- 
ward. Tuberoses—fine double-flowering bulbs, $12 per 
1,000. A retail catalogue of the shows on he re eatie 


. * ’ 












GENERAL fem 


Farms for sale cheap. ft 


EEDS. ~ 
cts., b at 
W.SU ON, 











HERRY CURRANTS ON WILL 
er for Sy fan auantien : Tyeae od Gast, Me ie 





carajgerss Free. If you want arr Greenhomts 
Plants, and save money tak me, 
W. Lb. WOODRUFF, Florist, Westhield, N.J. 


Patent Water-Proof Paver 
Fruit Packages, Baskets and Boxes. 


The best and cheapest articles 
in which to carry Fruit yet dis- 
covered. For full particulars and 
prices send to 


UNION BAG & PAPER (0., 
(Sole Owners,) 
53 & 55 Michigan Av., 
Chicago, Ill. 
2 We will sell the t toman- 
ufacture under our Patents at 
very reasonable rates, 


EW AND RARE PLAN Cc 
stamp for riitustrated Catal a hs ees y aes 
WA Meer’, Dubuque, lowa. 
asm, Bribes. Ve 
Doubie Holighocss 
Pansies. GNOOE, Bamtinetae x: 0.5 “y. 


LANE’S 
Imperial Sugar-Beet Seed. 


The best root to feed cows or y stock. 4 tons raised 
peracre. \ Ib., 25 cts.; 1 Ib., % cts. Vostage 
”" HENRY LANE, Coenwall, vt. 


TUSCARORA CORN. 

A white variety, gee in 90 days, is superior to Southern 
bread corn for family use, or for feeding whole to horses or 
horned cattle. fot per ” Bitte, 10¢.; per pint, 30c.; quart, 
ay free by mail. taken in payment. 

Address, vMiTs AN, Kantz, Snyder Co., Pa. 


SEEDS! 


ay and Saqetesins all of aes — —— 
in Quality. ckets well filled oun —— to 
grow and 4% satisfaction, New Eat logue just published 

lor 1879, mailed free. Send for it. dress 
E. WYMAN, ak. Rockford, Ill. 


GRAPE VINES. 


of Concord, 1 nag 2 to $18 per 1,000; 2 
1,000,000 year, $20 to $25. $23. ltteer ties cheap. 
DR. H. SCHRODER, ms ‘on, Ell. 














F32.273 MES! One 

















SPARA —-NEW VARIETY—-SMALLY’S 
DEFI ARTE The merits I claim for the Defiance: 
it is early, a larger grass, softer, more tender, free from 
wood, the flavor sweet and very delicate; far superior to 
all other sorts, and will produce double that of the Colossal, 
and can cut it longer; also will continue to grow longer 


than other sorts. es 
A. SMALLY, Bound Brook, N. J. 


QUBEN OF THE MARKET ser 


ted ae a three inches around, very gquokenive car- 
ries well, and sells best in market. earr'ge S gad 
Crescent Seedlings the best Strawberries r, 
Wallace and Taylor the hardiest and most veers 

y FS ther small Fruits. Kaki, the most de- 
licious Japan fruit, as large an’ hardy as Apples. Kieffer’s 
Hybrid Seedling Pear, bli miproot, ro good quality, bears 
eurly and avundantly. ‘ae for Catal 

. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N.J. 


Farmers Wi Gardeners 


Can save enormous profits. > © 1 wi'l sell a farm a to 
make and use my Improved 'S LH he a for$i0. _To show 
my confidence in the superi- ty of this eeleatte dis- 
covery I will forward the formean (which is so plain 
that any one can use it), to @ «ll who apply at once, and 
wait for my wie Hl Sen. S some —, : Eacicee 3 
cent stamp an Ww. 1€ © Bent under sea 
L. B. SILVER, © Cleveland, Ohio. 

















GRAPE VINES, ‘Sy2anvs: 
ARTICHOKES 


Red Brazillian and bh French Varletics caeerett 
food known, Send for Circular, — E. F. AF 


Ainsworth, Iowa. Say you saw this in Am. Agriculturist, 


FREE TO ALL 


Ny 5 ig veg = 4 
— > Gees Plate’ of Net 
Plants, contains useful informa- 
pment Wes Twenty- 














U. Ss SCALE CO., 


T aute, Wagon, R. R, Track } 
otheree Hane, Dt bert in wee. Sold the on 


MAIDEN . ¥. CITY. 
LL, RaATSO ceteris 
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Victorious at the Paris Exposition, 1878. 


FARMERS FRIEND 
Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 


Receives the Gold and Silver Medal. Also the GOLD 
MEDAL of the AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
SCOTLAND, at a field trial November 19th, 1878. 

The Cene Gearing and Double Force Feed al- 
ways give it preference on trial with any other. 

We make plain, fertilizer or spring hoe Drills of any size, 
with Force Feed Grass Seeder. Patent Hoe Shifter and 
Surveyor free. 

Greater inducements to purchasers for 1879 than ever. 

For circulars, etc., mention this paper, and address 

FARMERS FRIEND M’F’G CO., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Champion of the World! 
Champion Grain Drill. 





With or without Fertilizer, or Grass Seeder 
Attachments, or Gum Spriug Hoes. 
It has a perfect force feed Grain Distributor that will 
oy accurately all kinds of grain without the least injury to 
e seed. 


UNEQUALED AS A CORN PLANTER. 

Fertilizer attachment can be relied upon to sow all 

kinds of commercial manures whether dry or damp in any 

desired quantity. 

Prat Light, Construction Simple, but durable. 

iberal discount to cash customers. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
JOHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN, 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 





THE 
“Victor Harrow” 


adjusts itself to the 
— of the ground, is 
easily handled, and an 
excellent “Pulverizer.” 
MANUFACTURED BY 
EWALD OVER, 
= INDIANAPOLIS, LND. 
- State Rights for sale. 
Send for Circular. 
Agents wanted. 


CIDER PRESSES, 


Apple Graters, Elevators, Etc. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Corn Sheliers 


and Corn Mills. 
Every machine fs guaranteed 
to ive satisfaction, or money 
paid promptly refunded. 
Over 20,000 in Use. 
Every fag A seoela pave 
“ Cs ER: 
S5,mILESSi2. Live agents 
Beate nd for d ptive 
lars to LIVINGsTON & Co., 
Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Johnson Patent Hand-Weeder & Cultivator, 


having Paralle] Adjustment, allows working between nar- 
row and wide rows of plants. The Slotted Teeth pulverize 
the soil, cut the weeds, requiring no change of teeth for 
different kinds of work. Is the lowest-priced Cultivator 
known. Also 1-Horse Cultivator and Hiller, and 2-Horse 
Pulverizer on same parsilel principle. Manufactured by 
THE NEW YORK PLOW CQO., 
55 Beekman S8t., N. Y., and 
UNION MANUFACTURING CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus. 


Consisting of Carrier, Grap- 

am Fork, Pulleys, 
ooks. For unlo: 

Grain, ta! 


FORK READY TO 

‘ADJUST IN HAY 
E. V. R. Gardner & Co., 
Johneon’s, O Co., N. Y. 


Union Railway Horse Power. 
AND PREMIUM THRESHER. 


This very superior power 
producesmuch morepower 
With far 





Less Elevation 


than other railway powers. 
Send for descriptive cir- 
cular. 


WM. L. BOYER & BRO., 


2,101 Germantown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


urers of the PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL. 


THE REASONS WHY 
Stock Feeders, Raisers & the Public 


WANT THE 
J. 1. CASE & CO.’S 


SWEEP POWER MACHINES, 


Tons Ha r Day. 
5 Tons Heed per Day. 
Cords Maple-wood per Day. 
N say They are the Best made. 
RS need them in a “ Dry and 
y Land.’’ 
ERS Run like a Top with them. 
Ps, Mechanics can Saw, Mortice, 


ore. 

J. I, CASE & CO., Racine, Wis., Manufacture 
Portable and Traction Engines, and Threshing Ma- 
Ped N's CCLIPSE SEPARATORS, WOOL 
APRO ooD- 

& PITTS POW . 
Manufacture and sell annually more Threshing Machines 
than any Firm in the World! 

(@" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Improved Baldwin’s American Fodder Cutter. 
The Simplest and Best! 
Only three Feed Gears! Cus 
all kinds of feed, hay, straw, and 
corn-stalks with ease and rapidity. 
Power cutters fitted with our Ime 
proved Safety Fly eel, 
which secures perfect safety to the 
operator and machine. See large 
advertisement in Oct. No. of Agii- 
culturist. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular. _C,. PIERPONT & CO., 

Manufacturers, New Haven, Ct. 








HEEBNER’S HORSE POWER 


PATENT LEVEL TREAD 
SPEED REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s Improved Threshing Machines. Sen¢ for I!lus- 
trated Circulars to 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale. Mont Co., Pa. 


HARRISON’S MILLS, 
NEWLY IMPROVED. 


New Standard Flouring Mill. 
New Standard Corn Mill. 

Capacity of 12-inch Mill. 2 to 
12 oan per hour; capacity of 
Light 20-inch Mill, 6 to 4¢ bus. 
perhour,. —— 

Wholesome Bread, Fine 
Flour, High Speed, Quick 
Work, and Economical Mill- 
ing Fully Establisied. For 
illustrated catalogue, de- 
scribing the Harrison System, 
Address Estate of 


EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 
(William A. Foskett, Administrator.) 








Big Giant Corn Mill, 


Every Man His Own Miller. 


The only Mill that will grind 
Corn with Shuck on without ex- 
tra expense. The only Mill grind- 
ing Corn- and Cob successfully 
that will grind Shelled Corn fine 
enough for family uee. 

Grinds twice as fast as any other 
Mill of same size and price. 

MANUFACTURED BY 


2 J. A. FIELD, SON & CO., 


s e L i - ° J e . 
“Tiamiltou, Outs Cannda- 


MEDAL MACHINES, 


New York State Agricultural Works, 


First Premiums at all Competitive Trials 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover Halters, Feed Cutters, 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, 
Shingle Machines, Straw Preserving 
Rye Threshers, Portable Steam. 
Engines, Cider and Wine-Mills 
and Presses, Dog and Pony 
Powers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK Co,, 
ALBANY, N 


9 2 . 
Send stamp for Circular and report of Centennial trial}. 


as 


‘Follo’ are two of the many patented claims, which 
sible pirates, have in these columns, denied the existeace of, 
patent was not & continuous ew? 

Dederick patent Oct, 29, 18T2 ; Reissued og | 2, 1878; 

Cram2, Ina for bailing hay or other loose fibrous mate- 
rial. The — quadrilateral bale chamber in combination with 
the press box and reciprocating traverser arranged at the end of 
= bale chamber, whereby the bales are built up endways as set 
orth, 

Cram 8. As anew article of manufacture, an oblong, quadrila- 
teral bale of hny, straw, or other loose fibrous material, built up 
in successive and separate compressed sections, transversely ofthe 

_— together longitudinally of the bale, subtantially as 


ibed, 
hereby warn the public, and forbid the use of this form of 
press, or the patent bale, except in hines of our fact 

Copies of patents furnished gratuituously to satisfy all. 

All propositions to run two Hay Presses against one of Dederick’s 
make, will meet the prompt attention of Dederick’s employees. if 
communicated direct, to arra: liminaries, and all such are 
accepted, Advertisments with holesin to crawl out, dow’t amount 

to anything, and are made to deceive the public, 

N. B. —For Sarg. New and second-hand, so-called Economy 
presses, which were transferred to us in settlement for infringement— 
the same having been made and used in violation of Dederick’s pat- 
ents, We reconstruct them so as to do fair work. Yarties wanting 

low chean presses, send for price. 


Nichols, Shepard & Co., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 


Makers of the Original and only Genuine ** Vibrator” 
Threshers, Mounted Horse Powers, Steam 
Thresher Engines and Steam Outfits com- 
plete. Illustrated Circulars sent free. 


CHALLENGE FEED MILLS. 


Grinds three times as fast as any other 

mills. Always successful. Over 500 First 

~» Premiums and Medals. Over 15,000 in use. 

They donotclog or heat ; grinds 60 bushels 

pet 1our. All successful Iron Feed Mills 

m INFRINGING OUR PATENTS. Beware: 

Buy none but the best. Remember the 

Courts have sustained our Patents. Also 

the best Wind Mills, Corn Shellers. Horse 

™ i ower Wood Saws, a Mills, and 
Pumps. Address CHALLENGE MILL CO., Batavia, IIL. 


Brick and Tile Machines. 


A great variety, adapted to the wants of all, or made to 
order with special reference to location and clay. 
Estimates given of works, construction of kilns, or samples 
of clay tested. For circulars address 
J, W. PENFIELD, Willoughby, 0. 




















the Phoenix Drain Tile Machine 


May be driven 
by either Steam or 
Horse-power,and 
will make either 
Tile or Brick of a 
quality that is un- 


Is claimed to 
be the most sim- 
ple, strong and 
durable mas 
chine now in 
jhe market, 


, Purchasers will note the substantial as well as fin- 
ished make of this machine; the easy accessibility of 
its working parts; the means of keeping its plunge- 
chamber to fit peta without reference to age or 
wear; and its general suitability for making Tile at 
the lowest cost. SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


CHANDLER & YAYLOR, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 


from 1 Man to 45 
az oletrores Power.) 


83, 500,000 wosTe NOW 


The only eS nit awarded 
Two ME EDALS and 
TWO DIPLOMAS 


e International Exhibi- 
ay Philadelphia, 1876. 
the only Mill re cognized in the 
distribation of Me als at L’Ex- 
position Universelle,Paris,1878, 
This mill is constructed on 
sclentifie principles, and guar- 
anteed to do good 
work in any kind of 
wind. It is also 
guaranteed to be 
well made of good 4 
material ; to be per- 
fectly self- regulat- 
ssess oO) e 
-- Ang “Ae be ae 


: et ~ ™ 
Potable in all kind 
] then ill made and further a it 
“other mill m this, 


inds, than an 
of Guarantee 0 BLOW 


Send for CATALOGUE sad gg and Price List. 


U. S. WIND ENCINE & PUMP CO., 
BATAVIA, ILL. 


La Dows Jointed Pulverizing & Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. 


Light, Simple, 
‘O1GIXOL] BP Opqeing— 





Being seimeaat in the outer, is po to both 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowl- 
edged the best of the kind, and will pul- 
verize and cover seed better In one 
operation, than going over twice 
with others. Made with both Chill- 
ed Metal and Cast Steel Discs 
polished. Send for circular and 
price list. Manufactured by 
WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
Albany, N. Y., for the United ya New England. 
EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, M 
Manufacturers for the New England $ States. 





IRON SCREW WIND POWER, 


With Corrugated Iron Fans. 

The only Wind-mill using a propeller- 
shaped whoel, by means of which the 
sail does its proportion of work at every 

int. Has an open center, is Vaneless, 
Reorm- proof, and Self-governing. ‘Tie 
Motion is Bow aye STRBT, vg 8 = 
being Governe xt ne lever rod, and th 
mill DOES NOT STOP OR ik IN ANY 
FASTER, NO MATTER WHAT THE 
GALE IS. Send ant Catalogue for full 
particulars. Addres 
POWELL & DOUGLAS, Waukegan, III. 


10 FEET BANNER WIND MILL. ‘$75 


Pea cd ohio. 


Frederick's Pat. Equalizer. 














A perfect double ore, a perfect with tree, a perfect two 
and three horse stretcher. Costs less than to iron the 
common double tree. Can’t get a farmer to do without one. 
Weighs only 20lbs. Can be attached to anything with or 
without a tongue. ° Ask hd agricultural dealer about it, or 
send 8 cent stamp for best monial. 
UNGER & © 


Manatee turers, eee raise, Ind. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
PULLIAM’S PATENT 


BOLSTER SPRINGS for FARM WAGONS, 


This new and valu- 
able device is suited to 
wagons of any size— 
made of the best steel 
and warranted—are at- 
tached_ by four_ bolts 
through the bed—can 
= be put on by any per- 
B® son. They remain on 
a the wagon for all uses, 
and work equally well 
whether with empty 
or loaded wagon. 
There is no use for a 
spring seat~they make 
a@ comfortable spring 
wagon out of a farm 
wagon—and save largely in wear and tear, We Want 
Agents Everywhere. 


SEMPLE & BIRGE M’F’G CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
8.L. ALLEN & Co., 229 Market St., Phila., General Agents. 


LITTLE GIANT TILE MILL. 


= The body of mill is cast cylindrical, the 
ystrongest known shape. It is bored out and 
fe plunger accurately fitted. Having broad bear- 
weg ings, it prevents wear and mud leakage, The 
shaft is of forged steel, rnnning on a 
brass box. The mill is accessible in 
all its parts, Two horses operate it 
with erase, Weclaim, extra strength, 
Gasavilies, and ease of working. 
7! al lle can be made. More work 

same power. Send for Circulars 
t BAYLIES, VAUGHAN & CO., RicHMonD, IND. 


Agricultural 
Insirance Company, of Watertown, N. ¥. 


apital $200,009.00. Net Sarpies, $201,989.97. Pot) assets 
for’ an eurtty = ener holders, January let, 1878, $1,058, 

60. Insures on Propert: Residences agains’ 
tre and lightning, "Takes. no Dasiness risks. 


250 MARYLAND FARMS, '™ Tracts from 30 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
urles), in Talbot Co., Md, Climate mild yin ag . *‘_apaa 


New Pam niet s and Map showin 
ress Pe SHANAHAN. “Atty, Baiton, Md. 




























Montgomery's Improved Rockaway Fall 


ae First Premiums. 15 Silver me” 
Medal at Md. Institute in 1878, 

a 15 First Premiums at other Fairs. 
0 good Farmer can 
ord to be without one 
of these Fans! This 
universally known Fan 
has been victorious in 
every contest, and has 
the approval of thon- 
sands of Farmers_ all 
over this ear Itis 
the best and cheapest 
Fan made for the farmer 
and planter. It is the 
only Fan that will ef- 
fectually take out of wheat the great Virginiu trouble 

“ Partridge Pea.” Prices reduced. Send for circulars and 
price liste to the ORGY oO 

Y, mooRt .& ZA oo 
8. Gal Vv 


cohtgnumnctarers and Dealers ia ‘dinar Goons Gen'l Agts. 
lorne ellers x fant Corn an 0 
Mills, Studebaker Wage 


STHAM ENGINES, 
A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa, 
Cheapest and best for all pur- 
poses—simple, strong, an Be 
rable. Also Traction En- 

gines for common roads. 
Saw, Grist anv Ric 
MILLs, Grins, PRESSES 
AND MACHINERY gener- 3 
ally. In a rma promptly : 
answere = 
VerticalEngines, with or without 
wheels, very conveni- g4 
= economical and 4 





erie 



































cleans it ’ Send for Tilustratea Catalogue, 
Address é B. Faravhar, York, Pa. 





Chatlienge Accepte 
DOWN WITH HICH PRIC 


*9UO Uy S991 P1VMOT |e 


Strictly Portable. 


I ACCEPT the Challenge of Mr. Dederick, to operate my 
Economy Hay Press og! the improved Perpetual, as 
shown and Yrencyibed by him in the Nov. No. of Tor Na- 
TIONAL LIVE-STOCK JOURNAL. The loser to pay all = 
penses anda cash premium to the winner. 
will please advertise time. The contest to take place icihor 
at Camp Point, Keokuk J Que's or Clayton, in this State. 
Circulars sent free. EO. ERTEL, Quincy, Ill. © 


F4z 2 Acres-—lor Sale, To Let, or Exchange.— 
ce 73 Ae! from central part of Cit ais 2 nee 
Passaic County, badd Phd 19 Pg he from N. 
arable meadow and timber la! Good f 

failing spring of water. NN antanbe of fruits. Isa 
dairy or milk route farm. Very desirable and heal thful loca- 
tion. Terms very favorable To communicate with owner, 
call on, or address H. H. BOWMAN, 155 Broadway, N. Y. 





LAWRENCE & TAYLOR, 


76 Aldersgate Street, London, B.C., 


BNGUuAMND, 


Consignenens f dairy Pro- 
duce forsale eg Baten dn fee y arket in the 


(a >For consignments under £50—4 per cent. 
£100—8 per cent. 
over £100—2 ber cent. 


Freight, aa ae charge for interest. 
Without Interest, 
Account sales and mn promptly remitted. 
Bankers, National Previncial Bank of England. 
Telegraph Address—TAYRENCE, LONDON, 


WwW. S. BLUNT’S 
Universal Force Pumps. 
=a ae “ial 





v 
towork at we 
the spont, saenae close lows 


they cannot | be st “ee h. 
Attention $s cull to our new 
elegant pattern 


_ 4 
— =P oupicts 


Voter in dees dnieee Sanne 
Bane oe 


for cirewiars to 
— WF’G CO., 
2 SE tee 
Western Agency, Chas. W. Newton, 150 Lake 8t., 
Pacific Coast . 4 
Ng Cones Agency, © + imams Carrigan & Co., 








Established in 1840. 
Eureka Safety Power. 





up. cyl. ht. space. wt. price. 

| 2 | Six4 [48 inj ¢ [Poss eK 5 
Es Fess [a 
6. 








vice, ame peace Porta- 


Picniationa, sen nr tend Tor ck 
Say where you saw this ne uening, N- 








Farmers, 
and responsible Live Agents, and Agricul- 
tural Implement Dealers in all parts of the 
Country is invited to our 


Traction or Self-Propelling 
FARM ENGINES. 


wot a simple but reliable attachment made to or Sammon 
‘arm Engines, ¥e are able to offera Self-pro- 
paling Farm Engine, which not only cropele itself, but 
auls a Water Tank and Separator, 0} Wagon, over 
any road, vp hill, or down, with the aid of one par ot he — 
These Engines’ have been haa” 2 A 
Three hundred ot them are and they hav aves wet 
only proved 2 complete success, but. h: have oan & 
lent sepee ten that, where introduced, it is wie leulty 
any other engine can besold. They cost but Wil thaa 
thecommon Farm Engine, and enable the pom 
operate with from twe to four less teams, and move m ade 
faster than with horses. They ar: simple in construction, 
easily handled, durable, sae. their vantages over the 
common Farm Engine are so apparent.twe are Co pn 
they are destined to take the i ang of other Engines used fo: 
threshing, or for any use where the engine ona iabeiiaery 
empl Sootiien has Asi be frequently moved. Cireniars containing 


cuts, prices, and testi : rs from our 
custo! Fnrnisied free to all a ants, : its 
Dealers will readily appreciate ihe advan $ 
offers thoon wanted in in every in 
States and Territories. > ; 

For agencies or circulars apply to 


G. COOPER & CO.., Mt. Vernon, 


ne ars A GREAT A 
stock farm in No. 
and raln ana 90 oe ws 
. - . 
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Winchester Repeating 





Fire Arms. 


LARGE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Sporting Rifle, Octagon Barrel 

th) oe yy “ 

“cs ‘“ Round (3 
eS 5503s <ncccep thacn eereee?** 


= EVERY VARIETY OF METALLIC AMMUNITION AT THE 


Model 73. Moda "76, 
$27.00 $35.00 
27.00 385.00 
25.00 82.00 
oo oa mesons 24.00 27.00 


‘LOWEST MARKET RATES, _ay 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY, 


New Haven, Conn., or 245 Broadway, New York. 


Agent for the Pacific Coast, J OHN SKINKER, 115 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 





NATIONAL WIRE. MATTRESS. 


This is the very BEST and most 
DURABLE Spring Bed that MONEY 

ms CAN BUY. Do not confound it with 
‘S any Woven Wire Mattress. 


The American Agricuiturist for January, 

. 1879, says: “ Wire Bed Mattresses are among 

the best additions of recent inventions to 

Y } , comfort and rest, and they are quite as im- 

rtant to hard-working people, whether 

No Saceina or Rovuwe To THE CeNTER ON THIS Beo. nae or others, a they, are ¢o more 

leisurely people. We have practically tested different kinds, and are now enjoying one made by the National Wire Mattress 
Company, of New Britain, Ct, With its strength, durability, and elasticity, we do not see how it can be improved,” 


EF Delivered to any R. R. Station in the U. 8. or Canadas, free of charge, on receipt of $10.00. 


Address NATIONAL WIRE MATTRESS CO., New Britain, Conn. 





Every Knife made by MAHER & GROSH, Cutlers, 
This knife Toledo, Ohio, is Hand-Forged from Razor Steel. We re- 
by mail 50c. : place any proving soft or flawy, free. With honest goods, at honest 
Same till 4 prices, we ask your trade. Will send by mail, postage paid, knife like 
1 Ddiade, 5 Y ¢ cut, for 50 cts.; heavy 2 blade, 60 cts.; extra strong, 75 cts. Our 
cts., or8 for mah y Best heavy 2-blade, with extra tinish, $i. Gent’s fine pen- 
$1 00. knives: 2-blade, ebony, 75 cts. ; ivory, $1; pearl, $1.25; 
ae : i 3-blade, ebony, $1; ivory, $1.50; pearl, $1.50 to 
25 ~ Y $5. Ladies’ 1-blade 25 cts., 2-blade 50 cts. 

Boys’ 2-blade 25 cts. 
PRUNERS, Medium, cts. Our 
» Best, 8 inches long when open, every 
blade tested, oil temper, $1. Budding 
* Knives: Ebony, 60 cts.; ivory, $1. Lib- 
' eral discounts to Dealers, Granges, and 
Clubs. Circulars free. Address as above. 


ELSSHONES. 


al Offer. 2o%irp METALIC TELEP vh 
e finest in the world, and the only complete] we te low keg 
Dall Attachment, made by practical Sm 
hinists on scientific principles; warranted to work one m ne abe fl df 
changes in the weather. We will send to one address one por, set, 
ing two Telephonés, two walnut holders, six copper bo 
recent. discountfrom regular 
ments. This offer is made for a limited ing 
ly, simply to uce our instruments; they will soon be sufficientl 
known to sell through the trade, and we shall then be obliged to strictly m: tal in 
ce. An ante Le Sees intelli ~pl=] ut them up by following directions a neal h ac] 
last three months nea: ese instruments. and have hundreds o ontais from all 
A guarantee all Gattiaene sold, For any Telephone that fails to ron we lirefand the 
alicharges. Ask any CT ont, Woe and you will find we are good forall we agree to do. Post- 
this paper When you wits. oodman & Co,, 25 ConsressSt., Boston, Mass." 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. |. ooctee sf inc serene antcites tip ree 








them to be the 
Its well-known exce!lence as a Wash-Blue commends it resence of the patient. "< descri fv hlet sent free 
to every grocer as an article of sure sale. Housekeepers Aiddrese, 3 GEO. B. HOGGSON, ‘New Haven, Conn. 
using it once wi!l buy again. 
D. S. WILT BERGER, Proprietor, 
Ne. 233 North Second street, Philadelphia. VOR OA anaa a EATHER 
. 


Warranted to soften, preserve, black polish and make 
REGALIN PRESERVING POWDER, pr Bicep | For al ‘leather peoding any or all of these 
qu:lities. Ask reliable dealers for it or sen 
FOR ete nebuer saat _ OR A. D. STRONG, Manuf’ct’r, Ashtabula, O, 
ie dain i a . e J.B. HALL, Western Agent, 
erfec’ et eserves the color. Keeps t , 
brine clear fe, rom seni an ai rine py meat from sont. No.6 Board of Trade Court, Chicago. Ili. 
ng sal n eand finvor much sweeter than SCROLL SAWS, LATHES, CLOCKS 
ordinary, Price 50cts. per Box. Sent by mail to any ad- ’ 
dress, postage prepaid. Agents wanted. " Sohanon Reoetet ioe prions ver 
C. AM ENDE, Hoboken, N. J. J HN WILKINSON, 77 State St., Chicago, 














Real Good White Shirts 


a FOR 50 CENTS EACH. 
From the Work-room to the Wearer,” 
‘wo, Or more, perfect fitting 
shield-shaped linen bosom, French yan 
shirts, all ready to wash and wear, muiled 
post-paid, for’ 50 cents each. Ones: imple 
shirt for 60 cents. Fine Linen Collars, an- 
laundered, 60 cents for six. Send size of 
collar worn and full address to 


NEWARK SHIRT COMPANY, 
104 Montclair Ave., Newark, N.J, 


TUTTLE 


The Latest and Best 


KNITTER 
| For Family Use 


| In the Market. 


For Cigcular, Sample, and 
Full Particulars, 
Address 


“- KNITTING MACHINE “ 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 











Worlds ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 


invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only, 
in or out-doors. Comfort, per 8 
and ease of movement unequalled. 
entee ond Maker of the “ Hotting 
Chairs ” pushed about at the Centennia 
Send stamp for Tilustrated Catalogue, 
and mention American Agriculturist. 
HERBERT S. SMITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 
i LE A TT TE a a aT 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


and Stereopticens of all kinds and_prices.— Views illus- 
trating ae pulleth, for Public Exhibitions, etc.— 
Profitable business for a man with smali cupttal. Also, 
Lanterns and Views for Collegvs, Schools, Churches, 
Sunday Schools, and Parlor a tainments. Send 
for 74- page illustrated Catalog 

MCALLISTER, M’'t’g Gptician, 49 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


Extraordinary Inducement. 


In order to meet the necessities of the times, and to give 
all an copertns tunity of testing the merits of our beautiful 
Einbosse: Pictures for decorating purposes, I will 
send to any dest nation, in & pre-paid registered package, 24 
full Sheets of these pictures for only $1.00, which consist of 
every variety of Figures, Birds, Flowers, Ferns, &c., an 
will gnarantee all purchasers against loss by mail if’ sent 
registered. Send Scent stamp for new Catalogue, which 
contains a complete description of all new Shecta, aud in- 


structions a pba nosy St., Sacer, E. OURS ¥. 


poeta TOR AN. Y. SINGER sEwiee 
MACHINE, with drop-leaf table, 

cover, and case of two drawers, as shown ia 

eut. Warranted New, Latest improved and 

Perfect. Noe pay as i geen and tricd. 

Send for dirovlar and andsave money, Address 

ECONOMY EXPORIUM, 199 Dearborn Bt., CHICAGO 


























AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

















AGGS POR HATCHING, 


e’s Light Breese: zaipo Dar 


nFoudans, one Se igiteghorns, ra 3D per SEA = 

fly pa eeurity rat d ‘qual Lt guaranteed. Ma- 
an 

oa r lity P Sey ener ecark, Ned 


r ane & Fairservt 


E GG \ For i EB ni per 1h, Recke WV lt 


horns, W. F.B 
Games. LOUIS AND ? Flemington, N. J. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


Plymouth Rocks, Dark Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Brown 
Leghorns. Prices reasonable. Circulars. 
CHAS. FELDMAN, Greencastle, Penn. 


a 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 


high-class poultry; Light Brahmas, weighing 26 Ibs. 
Bay monthe old; rown Leghorns and Rouen Ducks, 
aifeciected = — with care, $1.50 per 18-52 eggs for 
00. circulars 
wid JO OEL BRUNNER, Zionsville, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


fine thoroughbred Poultry. Li ps Brahmas. 
3, Plymouth Rocks, Am. ge Comb Dominiques, Gdiored 


2 per 18; Mammoth Bronze 
Turke 8, $4 per 9, $5 per 13. ‘My breeding birds are unsur- 


ed in size, perfect markings, and other points of excel- 
fence. No circulars. Wwriea. or rat is wan e404 tts 
stock all aes R. NEWHA 
Rucateen, Pa, 








eo 





for 2 stamps—SendCata- 
logue of Roe piock, of 


FDOT Es 


Fowls. Fe 
best strain 
f Thorough gree, Amateurs an. 
Specific Mating o: ny -bred Fow . cents. 
by Greoding and Mana, seoment,” OF # horough-breds for prac- 
tical nse 50 cts., both for x 1’ and 4 stam: pa Jerse Castle, 
Berkshire Pigs, "Shepherd 
Rocks, Houdan and Leghorn ‘owls, Bronze we and 
Pekin Ducks bred and for sale. Quality is ist class, 


L. K. FELCH, Natick, Mass. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS, or 
Pea Oomb Partridge Oochins. 


From my Prize Birds, 
LARGEST FOWLS and BEsT LAYERS 
\ in the world. 


EGGS, for hatching, 
Ready after March 1st, 1879. 


Illustrated Circulars mailed for 
8 cent stamp. 


@.P. BURNHAM, Melrose, Mass. 
New England Stock and Poultry Farm. 


Having had 8 years experience in the breeding of Pure 
Premium Plymouth Rocks, I can recommend them to be the 
best Fowls in the world for all purposes. for Hatch- 
ing at # 2% per 14, or $2.00 for 30, — packed and war- 
ranted fresh. Remit money through . Order or regis- 
tered letter. G. H. ‘HB Fwittimantic, Conn, 


HIGHEST CLASS. 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Partridge, White Cochins, 
White and Brown Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks, Hou- 
dans, Golden Sebright, and B. G. Bantams.—Pekin, 
Aylesbury, and uen Ducks. = stock is unsur — 
My location is central, and desirable for Eastern, 
Southern, and Canada customers. My see ners is 
largest in the world. Prices moderate. Eggs, $3 per 13, $5 
per 26. Send for new, novel, ractical, and useful Pireular, 

GEO OSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


» Lt. and. Dk. Brahmas, P. 















THE POULTRY apie fandeoniely 1 


lustrated monthly, devoted to Poultry rise ns, Dogs. mtr 

bits, and other pete. ayer specialty treated ‘practical ly and 
scientifically. J.F REI s, Ealtor, aided by a score of the 
best writers in the Soamiry, large quarto pages, printed 
on beautiful — book: paper. tb c pees oe only One Dotl- 

per year / Sample copies, twelve 

ten cents per line. Raareas, FERRIS PUBLISHING 
CO., Albany, N. Y. 











EGGS FOR HATCHING A SPECIALTY. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY 


BROWN LEGHORNS, WHITE LEGHORHS, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
PEA-COMBED PARTRIDGE GOcHINS. 
J. T. LOVETT, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y, 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET FREE. 


SX-ROWED BARLEY FOR SEED. 


Sample free by mail to any reader of the American Agrt- 
culturist who will send me his address. 
Also catalogue of Farm and Garden Seeds, free to all. 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. ¥- 





















IMPROVED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
Improved Plymouth Roate. oe. .00 per doz., Pekin reac $3.00 per doz., 
B. B. R. Games, 


Bronze Turkeys, $6.00 per 


F. H. CORBIN, Newington, Conn. 








$3.00 per doz. 


doz. 


GAME FOWL. seinen t; 


Thoroughbred and Grade Jerseys. 





I offer for sale, at reasonable prices for A 
head of thoroughbred and grade Je rod Sereey 7 cra and C he 
of all ages. Iso 10 — pauls, tro m 2 
nae to 4 ye nae ET. a ok a prods are not 
equi any of the late import: tions an 
Soumbend the meselves by their roduetion. T Fekete Crees 
individual who ever na ginal of me p during the 
80 ieee I Ln heed this stock. 1 animals sold by me are 
eee Fort terms w ito. in pereon to 
guarantee § FITC 2 New Conn, 
Hambletonian Horses and ‘or sale ; "best blood. 





CHOICE YOUNG BUTTER STOCK. 


i" Fe - bene 2 Bil, ba ne Na 4 Feb, 27th, bd) 
color “ Golden Seat 
8,365 pped om ciety 1878 a beers polid F Fawn, hoth s 


b: drape grandso Sharpless’ “ Mu 
Oe of eben chotcest of utter CO, are inlets Phot ey 
mediate Cc. 8S. BUNNELL, 
mor Bradley and: Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE 
and reduced Price List of our choice 
thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, a 
. Poultry, and Dogs. » sent free of ch 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 221 Church St. Phila., Pa. 


CEDAR MOUND STOCK FARM, 


and Borkehive Swing C.F MLE eres aeriay, Toe 


LAND-CHINA PIGS, - blood, at lew figures. 
re Ol hant, 
NEW LISBON, Burlington Goo 9 Wee 


Lewis’ Lancashire Seber” 


Have No More Hog Caalers | 
These swine have taken fi 

premiums in voritena and this 

country. White in color, well 

haired, very hardy, atiened 

. smull waste, easily fattene 

= very prolific, large size. 

~ for circular. 


w. G. LEWIS, 
Framingham, Mass. 


ARGE Sale OF OHTO IMPROVED CHES. 
TER SWINE. (Bee page %, Feb'y No. American 
Eor tomer iat) Seda for spring pigs are coming in lively. 


Mt. Dawson sent for two pairs 
HEADQUARTERS, 
The Old Reliable D. M. Magie Company, 


OXFORD, OHIO, 


Originator, Breeders, Shippe rs, and Exporters of our World 
Renown Magie or Poland China Swine. Are receiving orders 
now for next spring p Pigs furnished in pairs and trios 
not akin. Prices Fdasonable. Reduced rates by express. 
Money need not accompany your order. We call your at- 
tention especially to our extraordinary World Beater Strain. 

As a reference we Lg yon to to ont (40) Forty_Years of con- 
tinuous and incre: testimonial and evidence 


Jers 




















of our manner of Potts with the: public. 


THOROUGHBRED af 


STOCK 
will sell at Feduood pr 


N® Hirankfort, 


mutt SRREIOOD oT 


si — 





ch Vellie TE irom S. 
Cc Repein 1 Soe pe y teleoted High- 
lands of Sco tland. These are grea’ Sr abease 
all the correct markin and P points ert the ‘reed, ns their 


high quality is eer and in Penis coun’ and f for 
sale by FRA ORRIS, Philadelphia, Pa 


first im) portation of conte Shepherds was made in er ot 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


R. W. CAMERON & CO., 


Shipping and Commission Merchants, 


23 South William Hite New York. 
Proprietors of the “Dtamonp,” and “LienrT. 


THE 
Agr” Brands of Oil, and Pioneer Line of Ships for Anctralia, 
New Zealand, and the East. Cash advances made on con- 
signments of Wool, Tin. and other approved produce, from 
Australia and New Zealand. Orders solicited for American 
productions, accompanied by approved credits. 











BUCHAN’S 
Cresylic “Sheep Dip. 


BUCHAN’S 
Creane Ointment, 






Buchan’s Cresylic Sheep Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grab. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 
KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John S8t., New York. 


‘YOUNG TURKEYS, CHICKS, AND 


MOULTING FOWLS, 


During early Spring and Summer 

throught re pi te oe diseases 7 Senden en be 

in splendi a condition for market 
iven the ** Impe 


coe OR Ta eet eaat 
AMERICAN 
Cattle Food Co., 


DEALERS IN 


COTTON SHED Ol; MEAL, 


PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 


Shipments made to all sections of the Country at 
the lowest market rates. 

SEND ADDRESS FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST 
STATE QUALITY DESIRED. 


OFFICE, 142 Pearl St., Room 17, N. ¥. 


Beran ltt sai 


ane Seases of paultty, and. porgran 


meee 0S Sy 


by express $2.00. 25- 


By Hine Beate St atten 


Pasi ore A rT ee Ww. CLARE, 1218 N. 84 8t., Phile, 
sy copptheseoes punheul 


N. as also | keep all 
distan ites wan 

7] FARMER’S MAP 
(9x25, FREE! 
number bar Bates 


as winter layers, if 
F ‘ood. 4 Sold 








































AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


Panta she 


Siifost Ohicks, Wese possible I 


Address for Circulars, &c., 


DAY BROS. & CO. 


NEW PROCESS 


For Incubation and Artificial cM pa 
prone, medal 100 cage fiplomes rena Forty-ane a gue faventoe, 


a CORBETT, 7 arren rie Mog 
= CENTENNIAL IRON-CLAD te thé 


INCUBATOR 


for the Farm, Fancter and Pow 
a aa ‘understood, ones 





is perfec ly self-regulating, and 
cent of the o eas. Send 8-cent saan m } 
ont — saw this. 





Patent ~— are 1 Ae 


» The only forged ox-shoe made 
“with concavity to fit hoof, and the 
best and cheapest. 


EERIE 100102, Great Nes 
USE THE ee BEST.. 


ANNATTO. 


RAWSON, 34 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. City. 





| oe 
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EXTRA CHOICE, 
All Express Gharage Patd on 


k A te An ang the Consumer. No 


CONSUMERS {MPO TING TEA ©O., 
P. O. Box 4286. New York City. 


The St. Paul and Sioux City RR. Co. 


ARE OFFERING THEIR 


GHOICE LANDS in 
South-western Minnesota and North- 
western Iowa, 


at prices ranging from $4 to $6 per acre, on 
the most favorable terms. 


These lands are acknowledged to be superior to any in the 
North-west, being, in the great Wheat Belt, the crops < 
Corn Sorghum, lax, Hemp, Barley, Rye, and Oats, a 
very ’prolific. 

No section of the N. W. offers lands so well adapted for 

STOCK RAISING and DAIRY Derpeses, being celebrated 
Lakes and 
Pamphlets 





for its superior Grasses and well watered b 
Streams. Climate unsurpassed. For Maps an 
giving full particulars, addres¢g 
Land Department St. Paul & Sioux City 
R.R. Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


SOTA 











DAKOTA 


OVER 1,000,000 ACRES of 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
* For sale by the WINONA & ST. PETER R. RB. CO., 
At from $2 to $6 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lands lie in ee great wheat belt of the North- 
West, and are equally well adapted to the growth of 
other grain, vegetables, etc. The climate is unsur- 
2 passed for healthfulness. 
They are Free from Incumbrance. 
ee Ne. Mapes, etc., containing fuli informa- 


CBAS. E. SIMMON 
Gen’l Offices C. & N.- 
Mention this paper in writing. J. 


Py ieee Commissioner, 
’y Co., Co1caao, ILLS. 


If YOU WANT A FARM OR HOME 
BEST THING ID INTHE WEST 


LANDSIN KANSAS 
HOMES = ™ NEAR 


WEST. 


oes gows. a ta ands, due 
34-4 los, 


ge 
mphiets, and 


MPAN 
treet, Chi 














A choice from over 1 
west from Chicago, at from 
and on easy terms. Low 
oe aie —_—- Indians. snare pad jorin 
fom free to a For Maps, 


Sadeemeniot nm, 
iowa HOME EATERGAD, LAND, COMPARE... NP, ¢ 


ANSAS UANSAS FARMS 





AND 


FREE HOMES. 


te Apia Wet cop ofthe “mane Bi 
stead,” address 


“Kansas P. 
ni anean Bacto Homer 


aSiene. near Fiance, FOR. S — ALF: consin, 


dy Brick Mansion, Zooms. 2 commodious Tenant 
Houses. fmprovements - very valuable, cost over 
About 700 acres under cultivation. Finely wooded, 
and watered by greeting streams and _rivulets. Admire: 
bly adapted for anni C Stock, or Grain Farming. b sth 
miles of the flourishing g city of Janesville. Cash price, 
$90,000. A rare Oppertaats r inves’ 
Address HASBROUCK, “Ellenville, N. Y. 


Bir acre: Catalogues ARMS 1 87 TO $25 
pt CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md, 























Farms near Richmond, Va. 
| ans All ane aries for Catalogue. 
CHAFFIN, STaPLes & Co. hmond, Va 
rtof Maryland at 
Catalogues address pa ts Wi1son, Ridgely, Ma. 
FARM ered ue F Ces. 
A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 
y for 50 
8. M. SPENCER, 112 "Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


FARM Ss | Fruit, Grain, and Grass Farms in best 
Panic Prices. 
Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms at 
B G Set Lk Stencil Ontfits. What costs 4 cts. 
I am fe cts. Catalogue free. 
Hours MUSICAL Instruction 
New EncLanp CONSERVATORY, 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Director. 








ae & eS MAKE $100 CASH! 
Can 


Sell 100 of pena new a3 ant wide-awake boo! A 
SUCCESSFUL FOLKS t 


we They Win! 
ATTHEW LE SMITH. 
Steel Po t F Stewart and others. ts are selling 
from % to 100 weekly. Circulars free. Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co,, Hartford, Ct., Chicago, Ill. 


TO LL LTT Eee 
AGENTS WANTED FOR DR. MARCH’S NEW BOOK 


From Dark to Dawn 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Niaut ScENEs 
IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilling force the 
events of Sacred Truth, dds fresh testimony to the 
prem A —s. ~ ey of = Stories of the Bible, 
fgen will fi is Book with its sparklin: ¢ thonghts, 

beautifal A. 8 , and rich bindings, the best in th 
market. Circulars Free. 
J. OC. McOURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHAT OUR FARMER’S GIRLS OUGHT 
TO KNOW. 


oO 
By Dr. Tmaer J. STUDLEY. 

We hope every girl and young woman in America will 
read it, for the reason that we believe it will tend to make 
them better women and nobler mothers. We know of 4 
more suitable gift book for our daughters.”—New Bngia: 
Journal of Education. eace, A b =. Liberal ine 
ducements to agente. 1,000 a wanted. Address. 

M. L- HOLBROOK, B & 15 Laight St., New York. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


Ov HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 
of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 
kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule —_- 
contents of square and round oak stave and head 
bolt tables, wages, rent, age & acity of cisterns, won - 
wood tables, interest, ‘etc. rd Book throughout 
United States and Canada. 

Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G W. FISHER, 

P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


WE SEND FRE Catalogue of Books 


Catalo 
of Recitatio: ne, Eeabognensieme Amusements. 
Compositions, Read Reckoners, Recipe and Coo 
Letter Writers dies and a ‘Etiquette 
Gardening Ready-made Pc tee 9 et es, D Debetin 
sonic Books, & free. 





Dick & 


ailed 
TEGERALD. “sublishers. P. 0. Box 2975. 1 Ann Be, N. Y 





THESORGOHANDBOOK 


A Treatise on Sorgo and Imphee Canes, 
Varieties, Seed, Culture, and Manufacture, 
Sent free, on application. ... 
We are prepared to furnish 


PURE CANE SEED 
Of the Best Varieties. 
Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW BOOKS AT HALF PRICE. 


We mail to any adress in the United States the best 
books in all departments of literature, standard and mis- 
cellaneous, at half list price. Our stock the largest in 
United States, and additions being daily made. Catalogue 
free. Send postal with name of yourself and friends. Also 
send for = gy pony of Toledo Blade, the best family 





septic atin THE BLADE, Toledo, 0. 
BE FA FA oueee ride CATE.—The saan 
erms, $1.00 per ann 
Samp ay 0 pl 7 ie 


co ve Ont. 


Another pectic cP 
War with mo att 
ty*s iitent ewepaper S vu Te rowed fe, Co 
Before. buying PIAN He my latest circu- 
y’s celebrated Pees & oo beautiful Instru- 
Sanat Challenge comparison ! gts are jealous of my 


oneness! ! Most successful noes in 


merica 
Rosewood Pianos, $135, top Ghureh On pans, 115. 
tremendous ty now ready. 

Daniel F. Beatty, Washington N.JcUS, oo WAR 





100 cx bossed Pictures and Cards, 2%5c.; or 2% Fuorel 
Chromo Uards, 10c., with name; also, 
List J. L. HYDE, Pomfret Landing, 
Perfamed, 8 
Rame on all, 10 cts. 


h 
Gaz noraageet Fe 
YMAN & CO., Clintonville, >, Conn, 


15 cts. 
60* hrome and Perfumed Cards, [no 8 alike,] 





one and Jet, 10c. 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Ct. 








Bookwalter Engine, 


Compact, Substantial, Econo; 
and - Gn arent 
to work well and give full Power 
- Engine and Boile: r com- 
Ben including Governor” Pump, 
ie (and boxing), at the low pric¢ 


Z. ae aes $242.00 
83 at on Cars af spriizentt Ha 30 
; JAMES LEFFEL & co., 


Sprinefield, Ohio, 
or 109 Liberty St., New York City, 


“Hector” Force & Suction Pumps, 


WITH PATENT STONE CYLINDERS, 
For Wells, Cisterns, Coal Mines, 
Wind-Mills, Brewers, &c. 


The ** Hector” 
are the most dura- 
ble and easiest . 


working pumps in 
the market, are be- 
ing used in wells 
of all depths with perfect success. The cylinders a 
roof and cannot rust, hence valves do not wars they ean : 
e attached to any other iron p and are especially 
suitable for Driven Wells and Wind i Mile. Wi Wilt sell cylinders 
ready to be attached) separate from the stock, if desired, 














ouble Cylinder Soar for Mines, &c., made to order. 
Active and responsi 
(Send for Circulars.) 


le agente wanted in every State, 
Sole Manufacturer, Indianapolis, Ind. 





GARDEN ENGINE AND Fing 
EXTINGUISHER. For Wash- 








Throws water 50 
Easily carried. No 
Dwelling, Country Home, or 
Factory should be without 
the Fountain ramp. Send 


for large ams cigar. J. A. WHIT 
Patentee & Manufacturer, Pressacae, RL 


THE DRIVEN WELL. 


Town and County privileges for 
Driven Wells and selling Licenses under 
the established American Driven Well 
anon, leased by the year to responsible par- 


ties, by 
WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
J. ove HAIGH, 


Manufacturer of 


Steel and Iron Wire, and Wire Rope 


Of Every Description. 
Galvanized Wire Clothes-line, Fence and Vineyard 
Wire, and Fence Staples. 
Price Lists with ful particulars on application. 


Offices No. dy John St., _— York City. 
P, oO. Box 2,33 


@PATOH 


For mending Tin, Brass, Copper, Lead, EI 


= Iron, without acid or sol _ iron. 











ony lady or child can mend with 
Will send one sample Piste b aan 
(with directions) tha = cut 192 44-in. 
square re patches, on receipt of 25c.; 8 for 


(Postage ‘stamps rec'd as 
Easn. WANTE 


AGENTS ED. Can carry 
ne i. *s stock in your = Sales ‘een 
will yield $38 to 


$15 per da r 64-page 
Jewelry, Nov TALOG ee Crome, 
ewe ovelties atione c 
ve. Address CITY NOVELTY CO. Ex 
i08 ‘South 8th St,, Phileaelpnia, Pa. Mon. 


Building Felt. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
* carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
: and samples. 
©. J. FAY. Camden, N. J. 


New Style C. sr Gold Border, Chromo, Motto, 
50 etc., name in 























Pare, CARDS 81 Btrles; 50 with name, * cents, 
in case, 12 cents; 2 Gold and Silver Borde ta. 
OVELTY CABD CO., Wailingford, Conn. 
CC 50 Perfumed, Snowflake, and Chromo Cards in 
case, name in zold ; or 25 Acquaintance, 10c. 

IMPERIAL CARD CO., Fair Haven, Conn. 
GOLD, By LACE, DIAMOND, LILLY, Rose- 
bud, & our name neatly Tinted on them. 
all, only {oer y PRINTING Co. orthford, Conn. 
Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto, Cards, name 

0 in gold and jet. 10c. 
G. A. SPRING, E. Wallingtord, Ct 
FLORA 

a, with name, in case, 10c. ; iit Edge nthe 

EXCELSIOR CARD 66° Northford, Ct. 
MOST FANCY CARDS I EVER SOLD, 

no two alike, 10c., post: i 

J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 
EMY, pity Musical Institute 
SEA-SID 


5 Qe FASHIONABLE, GOLD BORDES 











Hand Commercial Goll 


E school. 
Founded 1802. rect rout trom Be . to Boston. Stu- 
dents received ry? a. Catalogue free. Address REV. 


A. M., Principal, East Greenwich, R. 1. 





STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Ct. 
th rds you ever saw, or 18 Ele= 
2 45 a Row Bivie: Chrome Cards, with name !0 ce 
post-paid. EO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N 
Bichiy ge i Cards, spo 2 alike, name in jet, 10¢.; 
50% io rance Cards, 7 
We SoeTIN & CO orth Haven, ‘Ct. 
mM OTTO, CHROMO, — CARDS, name 
vine case, 10 cts 
E.D. GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. 
4 —10 ae ¢ 2. AL , 10 ete 10E ved, 
ovpatent, I Love Le Card. Case. 
Name on rile 150. Wag & 60. eeerintora, Conn. 
Send to GEO. W. SIMMONS, 
REE foct on and Lf, Ne in sit es of B ~4 
EPER ie SUPE! Newar elawa 
pee ore, Veils, eens, id &. 
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